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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


THe Author’s preface explains the design of this work, 
and his name is a sufficient recommendation. The translator 
has but two things to say in reference to his own work: first, 
that he has studied to present an accurate translation without 
much regard to pleasant reading, which is not sought for in 
Hebrew Grammars; and, then, that while the German edition 
of this work contains neither table of contents, nor indexes 
of any kind, a table of contents and indexes of texts, Hebrew 
words, and subjects have been added by him to this. 

The translator may here express his indebtedness to the 
author for the advice and assistance in the preparation of the 
translation which he has at all times so freely given him. 
Other obligations, which have accumulated since 1862, can 
only be gratefully remembered. 


Edinburgh, November 1869. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE 
TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


As the Ausfihrhiches Lehybuch will immediately appear 
in a new greatly enlarged and much improved edition *, I am 
unwilling to leave this smaller one in a new edition without 
the most varied, often small, but still very important, additions, 
improvements and simplifications; and as it was originally 
designed for the necessities of beginners, I have had them in 
view primarily in preparing this new edition also. 

For this smaller Grammar may serve also for purcly 
scientific readers, both alone and also as an introduction to 
the larger one, if they desire to thoroughly examine particular 
points, by giving them a more rapid view of the essential 
subjects of a Hebrew Grammar, and by presenting briefly 
but scientifically all the most essential matters needful to be 
considered in this language and which distinguish it from all 
others. It may be useful for many purposes to learn as 
quickly and yet as accurately as possible a language, and also 
the Hebrew, in its essential nature and true construction as 
well as history; and beginners or thoroughly well-grounded 
learners in this language are, even to day, to be sought not 
alone upon the benches of our colleges. Therefore complete 


* See p. VIII. 
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uniformity, even in external arrangement, has been observed 
between this smaller and the larger Grammar; and also in 
the first of the three parts of the work, the subject-matter 
is somewhat more clearly and suitably arranged in the new 
edition of the larger Grammar, as it had before appeared in 
the former edition of this smaller one. - 

But I still find occasion here to express my most ear- 
nest wish that this smaller Grammar may be used there 
especially where it may yield the most general and most 
fruitful service, amongst the actual beginners in our learned 
schools. What sad consequences follow from the use of Gram- 
mars which are below the present more advanced state of 
Hebrew philology, recent appearances have plainly shown. 

The acquirement of any subject makes it necessary, even 
for the beginner, that the subject be as correctly explained 
in all its chief points and as thoroughly presented as is pos- 
sible in our hurried days. Every simplification of difficulties, 
that is apparent only and hinders the real object, must here 
be avoided: the most correct presentation of the subject, and 
the greatest certainty of acquaintance with it, is the best 
simplification and the alone fruitful assistance for all beginners. 
That a foreign language, which is not learned merely from 
and for the purpose of speaking, should be learned without 
any acquaintance with its nature, no one will maintain; and 
the eyes and ears of our beginners have always been only 
too much terrified with so-called “rules”, but still more their 
minds perplexed and their expectations disappointed. But 
why should not this acquaintance for beginners themselves be 
both the most appropriate, and therefore the shortest, as well 
as the most precise and most fruitful? The difference between 
a serviceable elementary book for beginners and a more ex- 
haustive work for more advanced scholars does not lie in 
this, that the subject-matter of each is essentially unlike or 
the knowledge with which it is presented is different: it is 
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the amount only of what is to be presented and learned that 
constitutes the difference; and it.is just to give those the 
credit of possessing the best knowledge of this amount who 
are more fully acquainted with the entire field of the par- 
ticular science. | 

For, further, the whole of the subject-matter must be 
presented with the greatest possible completeness in a smaller 
manual of this kind, that the beginner, as far as is helpful 
for him, may have a view of the wide extent of the subject 
before him, and may make himself fully at home in it 
everywhere for more advanced knowledge. Nothing is more 
erroneous than to wish to withhold from the beginner, 
merely on account of apparent difficulties, certain parts of a 
complete whole, without a correct acquaintance with which 
there can be no true and profitable understanding of the lan- 
guage. Accordingly, everything will be found in this short 
Grammar very fully treated, even what is apparently the most 
difficult, sometimes in entirely new technical terms, required 
by the matter in hand. When the subject is most fully under- 
stood the best nomenclature is easily struck off: and a great 
number of most unfitting technical words, which grew up 
rankly in the last centuries under a superficial and false 
understanding of things, are here either wholly left out, or 
limited as to their meaning. 

In the same way, a shorter hand-book must present the 
subject-matter in the most correct division of its greater and 
lesser members, must show the safest order of advance in 
which things one after another may be most clearly under- 
stood, and must supply the simplest arrangement by which 
all the unusually numerous particulars are to be sought and 
found. Whatever deeper knowledge and strict science at- 
tains in this respect, is most advantageous for the thorough 
learning of and easier acquaintance with the subject; and it 
would be difficult to say how great advantages are conferred 
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by the correct division, the clearness and distinctness of all 
the greater and smaller parts of the wide subject. 

If all this holds of every foreign language that is taught 
in schools, how much more must it hold of Hebrew, which 
is properly taught to somewhat more advanced beginners only, 
in the teaching of which less time is spent, and in which to 
make merely insufficient and erroneous beginnings is most 
useless and preposterous! Considering the true object to be 
attained, how much useless toil and torture with Hebrew has 
been wasted during the last 300 years in the case often of 
thousands, who learnt it and yet did not learn it, or at most 
attained to boasting about it! 

_ But then, it is one thing to write the grammar of such a 
language, as correctly and safely as one can at present be 
written, but another actually to learn or orally teach the 
language. Here the innumerably various necessities and men- 
tal gifts of the pupil and the teacher come into play: and 
nothing would be so preposterous as to wish to restrict the 
consequent necessary freedom. The teacher may most freely 
introduce further explanations, e. g. from the languages bet- 
ter known to us, and the shortest but most accurate, as to the 
great points upon, which all depends, hand-book supplies him 
with the best opportunity. Although he would do well to 
spare no pains at starting in explaining the great fundamental 
points and the correct dismemberment of the whole subject- 
matter, yet otherwise he is not bound to the order of subjects 
followed in the Grammar, and may begin teaching just as well 
with the mere examples (paradigms). Ihave intentionally limited 
these to those examples from which all others may easily be sup- 
plied, in order never to help mere convenience and laziness, 
which so readily creep in everywhere. These tables of exam- 
ples are intended certainly for the memory, or rather to be 
able easily to see one’s way in the plainer and more funda- 
mental things, and conveniently glance over what is most 
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necessary: how much generally is to be committed merely 
to the memory, depends upon the pupil and must be left to 
the discretion of the enlightened teacher. Similarly every one 
who wishes to teach himself the language, may use the Gram- 
mar in the freest way. But this in the highest degree desir- 
able freedom must be everywhere anticipated by that higher 
correctness, sureness and utility mentioned above. 

In conclusion, it is known how much this sureness and 
utility, and this combination of scientific accuracy with ease 
of acquirement in all the numerous particulars, has lain upon 
my heart; and as I gladly read and thankfully used obser- 
vations upon the previous editions, testifying of real love of 
the language, from several excellent teachers, every such 


discussion in reference to this edition also will be welcome 
to me. 


Note. The translator would also call attention to the fact, that the 
8th edition of the author’s Ausfihrliches Lehrbuch appeared in 1869. This 
edition of one of the author’s noblest works is greatly enlarged and im- 
proved in comparison with the 6th edition of 1855, and yet more in 
comparison with the much earlier edition of 1835,' the basis of Dr. Ni- 
cholson’s accurate translation. 

The author’s critique of the first volume of Dr. Fustus Olshausen’s 
Hebrew Grammar may be found in the Goéttingische Gelehrter Anzeigen 


1861, pp. 1804—1820, and in the Sprachwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen II, 
(Géttingen 1862). 
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TABLES AND EXAMPLES. 


RN rere 


I. THE ALPHABET. 


1 2. 3. 
x | 1 
AON PND ona 
alef déth gimel 
7 8. 9. 
3 rj ta 
n mn mn 
zain chéth Zét 
13. 14. 15. 
DO ay Oo 
op BD 
mém niin samek 
19g. 20. 
) "7 
NP wr) 
gof vésh 


comp. $9 sq. _ 


* German 7 = English y. 
** ss == the German ss in heisse, schweisse, and the English ¢ in 


ice, nice. Trans. 


; | 4. - , & . 6. 
3 nm 1 
mt. 8 1 
_-d@aieth he vaVv 
: 10. Se 12. 
’ =n re. 
a. > 0? 
*76d | kaf —« damed 
16. 17. - . 18. 
ny RD a 
ghain pé ** sside 
21. 22. 
w ay Zoe 
Pre eT, 
pu py va. 
shin sin fav 


I 


Ps TABLES AND EXAMPLES. 


Each of these 22 letters denotes the first letter composing it, 
as 21. e., dé¢h denotes 4,1 ¢ etc.; in reference to N v. §§ 17 sq., 58 sq. 

The softer pronunciation of the 6 mutes, § 48, may be expres- 
sed by a following /, as 3nd A/étheg, or it may be left to the intel- 
ligent reader without an added sign, since the addition of a % is 
really very strong and often becomes quite burdensome, e.g. sup- 
posing one would represent 2Nan wy by vayehi bhikhthibh.* 
| The sign of the word-tone in this work: is —1.¢e, Alétheg, 
the most common sign of the kind, § 95. But since very many 
words have the tone upon the last syllable, in the case of these 
words it is generally omitted; on the other hand, it is always to be 
added when the tone is upon the penultima. If Metheg, acc. 
§ 96, is to be added shortly before the tone from some special cause, 
as in 13N3, comp. § 96, 133%, Wy: comp. S$ 96 4, 60 c, Metheg 
should be added with the last syllable also, to avoid mistake: 
however, this accuracy is not everywhere carried out in the print- 
ing of this book. — Amongst the moderns 

’) is a common abbreviature for p22) aliguts. 
= ~~ 9 99 n 9 ” mn Jahve. 
| | TAN. a5 gs 3 a, oe 301) et cetera. 


Il. EXAMPLES OF WORD-BUILDING. 
(PARADIGMS.) | 

All existing forms are not presented in the paradigms, which 
could not be done in a small space on account of their very great 
variety, but the more important and more frequent only, from 
which the rest can be easily supplied. 

In the persons of the verb, in reference to the external form 
and ending, are distinguished: I. in the Zerf. 1) 3 sing. mas. stem- 
form alone; 2) the person-endings beginning with vowels; as MDP 
is formed, so necessarily is 1p also; 3) the person-endings begin- 
ning with a consonant. If there is any thing special in these three 
classes different or worthy of further remark, it isadded as 3°) 2°) 
etc.; to 3°) belongs the ending jn- also. — II. In the zmfer/. 
1) the persons ending with the last radical; 2) the person-endings 


- * In the translation M alone is distinguished by the sign of aspiration, 
the distinction being so naturally represented by our ¢%. Trans. 
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beginning with a vowel; 3) the person-endings beginning with a 
consonant. — In the tables of nouns* denotes words formed ac- 
cording to undoubted analogy. 


1. TABLE OF NOUNS. 
§ 240 ad fin. 
I. NOUNS OF THE FIRST FORM. 
I. OF STRONG FORM. 


I. 2. 3. 
$6. os 7% 
22 Sb.C. aoe — — 
pl. on? ond | = (-3) op? 
- st.c. (7) alsi-) NBS 
du. (2) Cra7* ar no D309 
-st.c. (7) "hr* “nd B31 
sg. f. (2) ny MNO nm* 
- = ste (MID man no* 
pl. f. nino nian (-2) ni93 
--stc (a) mm nino nn 
du. f (1) on on ne* ony 
- -ste (ont mn ny 
II. OF WEAK FORM. 
1. From Gutt. 
1 rad. 2 rad. 
I. 26. 3 . I. 2% 3. 
On pay, Ty a yb 
OnOn OpdY OMY, oy. or yp 
“Ion ‘poy “by ya . MPR 
nay nowy | | TB, Tah apm 


rT VON 
irten etc. 


Gutt, as 3 rad, mnb ., mY} in 
other respects regular. For 
2 rad, NI ND SND, and 
3 rad. Nt NBD, NIT ,NY, 
NOM vid. § 186, 
1* 


2 TABLES AND EXAMPLES. 


Each of these 22 letters denotes the first letter composing it, 
as 21. e., déth denotes 4,1 ¢ etc.; in reference to N v. 8§ 17 sq., 58 sq. 

The softer pronunciation of the 6 mutes, § 48, may be expres- 
sed by a following /, as 4nd AZétheg, or it may be left to the intel- 
ligent reader without an added sign, since the addition of a % is 
really very strong and often becomes quite burdensome, e. g. sup- 
posing one would represent 2MaAwP) by vayehi bhikhthobh.* 

The sign of the word-tone in this work is —— 1. e., Alétheg, 
the most common sign of the kind, § 95. But since very many 
words have the tone upon the last syllable, in the case of these 
words it is generally omitted; on the other hand, itis always to be 
added when the tone is upon the penultima. If A/etheg, acc. 
§ 96, is to be added shortly before the tone from some special cause, 
as in ins, comp. § 96, i3p", WY? comp. S$ 96 4, boc, Metheg 
should be added with the last syllable also, to avoid mistake: 
however, this accuracy is not everywhere carried out in the print- 
ing of this book. — Amongst the moderns 

’) is a common abbreviature for p22) aliguts. 
va 999 ” ” ” mn Jahve. 
TA ay a5 7 ey 9 WON ef cetera. 


Il, EXAMPLES OF WORD-BUILDING. 
(PARADIGMS.) | 

All existing forms are not presented in the paradigms, which 
could not be done in a small space on account of their very great 
variety, but the more important and more frequent only, from 
which the rest can be easily supplied. . 

In the persons of the verb, in reference to the external form 
and ending, are distinguished: I. in the Zerf. 1) 3 sing. mas. stem- 
form alone; 2) the person-endings beginning with vowels; as ADp 
is formed, so necessarily is 1p also; 3) the person-endings begin- 
ning with a consonant. If there is any thing special in these three 
classes different or worthy of further remark, it isadded as 3°) 2°) 
etc.; to 3°) belongs the ending jn- also. — II. In the zmfper/. 
1) the persons ending with the last radical ; 2) the person-endings 


* In the translation M alone is distinguished by the sign of aspiration, 
the distinction being so naturally represented by our ¢&. Trans. | 
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beginning with a vowel; 3) the person-endings beginning with a 
consonant. — In the tables of nouns* denotes words formed ac- 
cording to undoubted analogy. 


1. TABLE OF NOUNS. 
§ 240 ad jin. 
I. NOUNS OF THE FIRST FORM. 
I. OF STRONG FORM. 


i. 2. 3. 

~ st.c. eae mes = 

pl. on onnp | = (73) amp? 
-atic (07 "IAD "EB? 
du. (2) orin* oyIND mine 
- st.c. (7) y+ “IND oom 
sg. f. (2) a2 mnp | 0 am* 
-- ste (a) nip nnd n3* 
pl. f. nin? minno (-2) mi 
- = ste (a) mm nine ny 
du. f. C2) oN? mnno* on 
- ste (NR mnD nm 


II. OF WEAK FORM. 
1. From Gutt. 


1 rad. 2 rad. 

I, 2. 2 I. 2. | ce 
TOR PRY, TY 2 2yb 
DON DpEY OMeY ony) Or2yp 
oe "3 TYR 
mp2 SS a 
TP VON As Gutt, .as 3 rad. ADE A AS3 in 
ae ee: : | other respects regular. For 


2 rad. N: IND UNS, and 
3 rad. WN: NOP, N31 N23, 
NOM vid. § 186. 

r . 


TABLES OF NOUNS. 


1. 


mip Ww ND 


Hy 


ony omnia own mio 
Ww NY wan nin? 


mnie 
nnin 


Y 


=a 


hel 4 


Caw) 
Dyn? 
wm 


m2 


OP 

WY 
Dy 
YS 
riay 
niny 


On? 


nay 


saw (720) 


ns’ 
OMS 


ny mnyp 


2. From ‘y’y. 


oy ph 


Mas opn 
migsy = pn 


eos 


nen npn 


3. From ‘YY. . 


oP 


3. 
piv 
Oye 
pau’ 
yp * 
pw 
rp yw? 


4. From ‘1. 


We 


nay 
naw 


- 3 


YP 


3 ; 
DY 1H) 93 


one) “2 
(75") 


mp) * 
T:T7 


nip wi 


TABLES OF NOUNS. 


19 Aad kdicha 1d 
te ba 


fadu’ aeudu 3 fad 
IO 


“‘pouszioys 

v a1U0jaI1d 94} YIM 
"949 

Wecua | ele | 1.40 

Waa jee | Flic 

BQO | Cue FllG 

s | + | 4 


LEU 
(Létia 
ete = ides 
ides 
eléy = idtu 
‘dtu 
ei 
Lea 
aca = ide 
Acua idke 
mou idl cen 
E 


"AAYOT ONOUYLS AO ‘J 


"£gr § 


‘dia ‘per ‘Gidja se ‘way, ox asouy pure 


“WdOd GNOOAS AHL AO SNNON ‘II 


valine 


ALIS WA, 


ALAS 
YALL S WA, 
ALL! 

era 
ét&o 
Vals‘ fal 
Vala 
Val, 

wal 


"45 


"45 


‘4S 


‘45 


‘45 


D2 
o>n 


a) 


sn 
MoT 
sans: 


nos 
minis 


NOY 
NOY 
ONDY 
DY 


nixay 
niNay 


4. 
"93 
"03 
on3 
etc. 
as 
mn2 


TABLES OF NOUNS. 


II. 


2. 
Ny 
g7 
oy 
Ny 
"203 
non 
nna 
nina 


. From ‘19. 


OF WEAK FORM. 


1. with Gutt. 


4. 
pow NMP 
you xp 
Dyyny 


etc. 


tb. 
Te 
wy Ty 
onyy 
"yw 
myer 
n yw 
ny 
ninpy 


. From ‘YY. 


Oj 1 B. 
Op 2 
DP 3 
Dip 4 
DY? 4 
all with un- 


changeable long 


vowels. 
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III. NOUNS WITH STABLE FIRST SYLLABLE. 
comp. § 188. 


1. with Zin the last syllable. 


. sg. m.}) IMD yt oyow NIP! Wo Aa yaw 
"ste =©6—) OYtopoe ep] oD nam yaw 
.  pl.m. OID Onyi | Onno | 
re || pein 
, onset mayin Mpin nzano 
Le stic. PSBIR mipio mann 
"  g.-andst.c. MIND Mayt nyow nay 
oa ph f. noyin | nian 

- - st.c. Mayin a 

2.-andst.c. MAMAN wyi | 


Likewise "Y) and all participles in e, 
1) DW § 146 MW, IY § 238 follow the form of the final syllable. 


2. with @ in the last syllable. 


omy?) 3822 TBP 
Oy naz) 1B Fi 
ony = 322 7 
7 a ony 
nan ON 
n2n2 
menh = mgmz) | PNBYP nya 


moan nian23 
noon = nian 
Likewise all participles in a. 


2) 1 § 149 follows the form of the final syllable. From rm: PAE? sll 
’ N39, 770, with the last syll. as in mb) N. 1, 


TABLES OF NOUNS. 


3. Nouns ww ]— |] 
1928 
WOON 
DDN 
"aN 
nyp2N 
MNSOON 
MYON 


>, 
met 
a>) 
3 


mit 
nin. 


IV. ADIECTIVES IN — , 


2) 
01723 or D793 
"73 
M97) or NID 
mp2 
ny 
ny 


TABLES OF VERBS. 


cadet) Gee, | eee | EEC, || ebber gate | dan fig (,éucc T- 
regeddl| «6 ceaedl | cé@edl | Gbeatal| eacal | eatul | ciedl igual (,ctcul 3 - - 
(, teacda] (facia) Ueaddal(,,Wdeatda] cudue | (,,cacdo (.daua(, tide (,,g0cQ “We - 
cect | dette | eet (CU EeE Fg SUE |g EUTE (qe eae (qe hgh CqgZ tt ‘€ id 
ecucK Ceacin | ween) = beeen CWEEK EC cacy mae - EGE ‘I - 
(qgbEEE | (qglthGEE | (gg tEGES [(qg HEAT | (ge | GeacU | dad figa Geter 3 - - 
(ceeded | (éded | Gitada | Qokeatd | Gadd | (cute | Qdate Gigu G Gucy ‘we - 
teed | Giéadu | Cuédeéu) Gobead | Geacu | Geucu | Gaal: Gig Geucu 3 - - 
(téac | Gieue | Gucw&e | (Guede | (cue (cac [| Gdal (fig Géuc we Bs 
*sueiyUl *SUPI} ‘jlod 
1e-JIN Ie-JoH WH pedyitHy lend Pld 180 
‘CUHA ONOULS ‘[ 
‘GUHA HHL ¢ 


Ke) TABLES OF VERBS. 


II. Weak 
Perf. Qal Piel | Pual 
1. “BD on”) | 
2. ‘YY op’) mo") wya') (Pilel | Polal 
mp?) mp”) nws2°) ODP ODP | 
mop*)  mmn°) my°) like Piel | Pual 
Danp”) omn*)onwa*) 1 | i ke wis). 
3 VY oD 35’) 3310 2310 | 
n3p nay’) 0 
m3 nian’) PPP PrP 
ono | 
4. in mma!) m3") m3") 
nna”) nn”) nna’) 
m3") ry2a 22") mma) | | 
23”) 13) ma) 
| ons®) a 
5- gutt. 7 I | 
pr. rad. 
ony“) 
sec. rad. on’) qa | om’) me | | 
ney’) mewn’) may [Ayr | 
tert.rad. yaw , vow") | my bw) / 
Ant) | pnw *) mn) | 
6. ‘8 RIB!) pg!) NDB NDB’) NDB") | 
mene") pps) NNDB) DR2E”) 
mR”) npg") nixdp”) nN?B”) 
Opeyp™) opeeg™) _janebe one) 
7 ‘> np’) — etc. g. ‘YD | 
> 


Verbs. 
Hithpael Hif - il Hof -al Nif - al 
B. ~oin 321M etc. “9 etc. 
Bs at letc. 
Hithpalel) mpi’) opin’) 3103 ') 
oipn ma*pi7) mpi’) m3}p3") 
Hithpael nyo) mpi’) no") 
: MPN HPD or | om=PIN™) ono) *) 
23hon mom’) 25n 30)')or203 
r m2on*) orh2on nao a0”) n203 
pe | H}=0n") nao acy) 
many) | na, 72371) may) ny’) 
nnn”) nan”) np”) ny232") 
many’) | mam, Ea) man) | or, 22") 
ann a) yan ab) oan a) 3) pe 
oy’) soy‘) “12y3 ') 
ney”) my") 7393”) 
PwyD’) ney’) npe 
pym’) jan 
| mui") my) 
mba navn yw") 
empaey)") ryown®) | yen’ nyu) 
| spenn’) s92817') ROBT N2B) 
| mx7enin’) ON217") ON?E DN253 
nxbenn”) n7on””) nNden nx 
‘onxpenn**) onxven**) onxven DNNDED 
W/33 etc, 


y 


TABLES OF VERBS. 


If 


| WAIN etc.) 


Digitized by Goog le 


wan etc. 


‘bs br ‘d sqioa WvomM Jo ‘rodull s4L » 


oe | thee | Ree | ge ae | ee] tg GET 
wédety | aéaéte | Gdettu | wuedetu | uCcUccL | UCUCCL Other (acuetl J = - 
Ebi GL) | cere (A) | Greece ()) ere (il) | cures (ly) exGeree (4) iG (il) (qgeeusce(al)mH 2% - 
3 (,wéGcc (weet jacket  {(, wteuet | acdetu (,wéaetu WELCtL: (Wet F 
EB €bek (d) | cues etaee (UW) | hredree (al)] ices (| eure (W) iti ge (il) (qq Gta (ul) & Id 
& se Nec | NCO NCLUC SUE NcuC sec NEG (qHCUIC a7 
“a (, weue. (dl) ( Géues (d) ( cuce (al) |(,eueude (DIG ucuacs (dl) (CIE (al) Uitlag (al) (excere.(al) 3 =e 
&  wéic aéae = | etn WueiaC ucae belie Utke = (ucyc He 
Be wede weue cine gue ucuC wee Sigh a GL me a 
(,i€Gc (, CGC (, Stu (idede = (Gucae (ee dal ith, = (icy “BS 
.*SULIZUL "suel} ‘jroduly 

Te-3IN Te-JOH FH pedywy eng Pd 1.6) 


4 TNIA ONOULS ‘] 
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13 


TABLES OF VERBS. 


(, KEE Ls 


( Wéde ele 

(, NEUCL! 

(,WEQCEL! 
LICE 

(, UEUE 

(, wetc 


( oat 


(CWC 
[eJIN 


‘bsgr ‘d sqiaA Y¥9M 9Y} JO SULIOJ oSoyT , 


(,(mcuets isucily | Lg coe Bs z Jiod “su0a AeA 
(, Wee | (, hee litig (, Wee | ‘ul ds £ ‘duit ‘suoo ata 
(, 8CUNCL (pREICLE | NELGUE (HCC = “BS SATE UOYOD 
(cee Caitin jitetu Gauttu 3 - 
Licance Giuce tlk = (, 2c’ uc “Id | 
4 Crcincs G EWC ma (,Guc éuc. J - = 
G cee dA0ge (,é¢ étse gg (cc ‘ml °3s satyeiaduly 
(; | ayINY “plaj (, (, ‘1d jz ge — 
(, <ce Pld at | (, ‘sueIqUL (, ‘sued} ‘ul ‘3s £ saIeyUNIOA 
WH | pedywy [eld 120 


4 TUIA ONOULS ‘T 


, 


TABLES OF VERBS. 


Pilel 
ODP? 
as Piel 
Lik 


“10° 
O 


2p 2R? 


7537") 
van?) 


nyban’) 


14 
Imperf. Qal 
1 7D A svn') BID) Cc TN 
mm?) own?) (De) 
maawen®) mma 
2. ‘YY trans. intrans. 
Dip?') xo? way’) 
1p)” 920") 
(yop) nywan’) 
narpn) (HNFO) 
3. YY 2") >p2') 
12b)”") pn’) 
(R20) myopn’) 
mp2on*) 
Peante, mon") 
aba (non) ) 
mpoan’) 
5.-gutt. Woy? OM ') pi som’) 
pr. rad. “oyNn’) Inn’) 
Qmeyn) = OpINn) 
“by”) 


mteyn’) mapa >) 


sec. rad, OY} Dy’) 
"OH EE) 


tert. rad. 


mow) 
man2wn*) 
NP) 
max apn’) 


6. x 


7. (YD wey Ob 
like 


w/a? a 


‘’D not intrans. 


—_ 


oyn 
Dyn”) 
nyoyin”) 


7237") 


mbes 
namin) 


NDE 


| 


“mben) 


202’) 
maNzeN”) 


Il. Weak | 


e 


oy par!) 
myth ”) 


| 
peer ee 


rr py abr!) 
“PANDER 3) 


Ce 


7 
| 


TABLES OF VERBS. 


-Verbs. | 
Hif- tl Hof-al 
BPI" A. 72) ete. 
etc. 
Hithpalel 
rear Bp) npr!) 
pM’) mpn”) 
° map’) | mappin*) 
(T3ERH) 
ee) omy 30 r i 
20M’) "2DIn?) 
2P27RM nyaon®) | mpzpn’) 
ne Man) ] a?) 
mapinn =yban’) | nptan’) 
“on ’) 
nstopNn *) 
oy am —_ 
"yn ”) 
n272nM") myayIn 
mony yun t) 
ron mayow'n 3) 
sem ') sober 1) nop rn 


manzen’) | maNpEN*) 


15 


Nif-al 
OP ') etc. 
sbix"”) etc. 


ac *) 
"10 ’) 
mon *) 


2m) 3b‘) 
20M *) 
320M”) 


mon *) 
an?) 
niin’) 


“Woy? etc. 


oy? 
yin 
nyoyIn 


nour meh 
mann 
NB’ 
nyRgeh 
waz 


16 TABLES OF VERBS. 


I. Weak|! 
1. ‘YD A, py wv iB. YY, m7 *) 
| RE pr 
ma 
"Wy  201; 72" 
2. VY op ') ab) 
and == BPM’) 
3. VY D0?) ap 
2? “) ) "3b 
Mapp 73272") nyBo 
MIDPR *) N2ON 
op"’) 30) 312% 
4.79 2 aT, by. ON") OR) 
m3. *) yy) | aa) 
nny :) miow®) | va!) ap2a®) 
ay 517) dike’) | 22 
men » a 
g. gutt. “bY, “Dy, pin) | 
1. rad. "OY, ON, pin’) | 
2. rad. py °) Wy °) : 
3. rad. mow/*) mow") | mow*) mbwiy’) | 
6. 'N% XP 3) NDD? ') etc. : 
a) 78) wy, 1m, mam °) . 


wi 0m‘) 
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‘Verbs. (See p. 13.) 


20") 21) 
Op’) 
manph*) 
OPT) on) 
1D pr *) | . 207 ‘) 
np) nab’) 
mD*PN 6) ; 
m1") pep") 
a7 by)! bn) 
nay a) 28) 
you’) mapa)! van‘) nda’) 
mm any”) | . or’) 
mam moan®) 
Aum} ") 
pyr’) ond”) 
now*) mbwn”) | mbwin’) 
NOB) ') ete. x25)') etc. 


18 Qal. 
trans. _ Intrans. 
Inf. constr. a ah>') 71') 
-absol. b 23”) Pat) 
Part. act. c an3°) O73 2) 
- pass. d 31>”) 
1D aA BA mp 
b Ww ay? 
2.) a Op “iN 
b OY 
c Op MD 
d VO 
3. ‘YY a rb, a2D Op 
b a!AaD pal 
c 33D 
d 220 
go: 3a rig, nina 
b m3, $3, MYP3 
Cc m2 
d 03 
5. Gutt. a “ay, alat PIN 
pr. rad. 
tert. rad, a MW 
b Dow 
c my 
6. ‘SD ND etc. 
7D a WY, 2b}, Mw3, 
b Wy, vy, 


Piel 
=f 
a aAD | 


ce Infnitives : 


Participles. * 


19 
Pual Hithpael. Hif-tl Hof-al Nif-al 
am") anany") | ARN anon") |30377°) 
=) aD! | 3; Sr 2727 ans | — 2h —,2n2 
ana") | amano’) | = >A | 2n23”) 
2722, “D") 
Roots. a. B. DOM 
A. DOT “bam an 
c. B. YTD | 
A. 21 3 
d 790 
On\p =| Oeipnn on’) opin’) yon 
| BPD a 
Onipo | opr mp *) | 103°) 
or or Oj *) _ 
PR | PRM aon | son (mewn) | 20m 
= 20m, 307 
>pepND 200 20), 20y') 
RRP 2010 
mira | nian ny nya5 moan oni 
ma) Apann man ban nbn 
many may | mE 
na nay 
WYN, 
c. Tys, Wy3 
like Piel mown movin, md- 
nwa now 
etc. 7 
| me | ON 
| c. ]R2 


*) Acc, p. 9—15 and §§ 168sq., 236 sq. — 1) denotes the inflexion according to 
the first form, 2) that acc. to the second, 3) that acc. to the ¢hird of the first class 
and 3,) that acc. to the ¢hird of the second class, 
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OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE GENERALLY. 


§1. 


§ 2. 


1. ITS HISTORY. 


The Hebrew language is a small branch of that stock of 
languages, which was widely spread over Southwestern Asia and a 
part of Africa, and which it is now customary to call the Semitic, 
according to Gen. 10. 21. From this parent stock the earliest 
to branch off was the Aramaic, in the North, or in Aram: but 
because the nations speaking the Semitic in the North lived 
greatly mixed with nations of other tongues, and were often 
subjugated by foreigners, the Semitic was less fully formed 
amongst them, and became gradually less pure than it was in 
the South, or in Avadia. Arabia, its principal home in ancient 
and modern times, was the place of its most peaceful and per- 
fect development, and from thence it spread as far as Africa in 
the Aethiopic branch. The Hebrew language, really only a small 
branch of the great stock, and related most closely with the 
Phoenician, and, therefore, somewhat nearly with the Punic, al- 
though not so fully and perfectly developed in all respects as the 
Arabic, is nevertheless much richer and finer than the Aramaic 
language known to us, and has in addition this great superiority 
over all related branches, that, as the oldest language of the 
whole family which we are accurately acquainted with, it gives 
us in general the clearest representation of the original form, 
formative power, and flexibility of the Semitic: although some 
few things have been preserved in a fuller and fresher form in 
the kindred languages. 

The Hebrew, as it presents itself to us in the O. T., the 
remains of a once very extensive and rich literature, shows some- 
what important differences with respect to style, locality, 
and age. 

1. The Poetic language differs from the prosaic in pos- 
sessing greater copiousness, variety, and flexibility. It has, there- 
fore, on the one hand, more faithfully preserved much from the 
past; on the other hand, it continually renews itself from the 
exhaustless treasures of the popular dialects, and also from the 
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tendency to independent self-developement;. many things that 
appear new in the language of the poets assimilate to Aramaic 
materials, since the Hebrews after Moses and David came far 
more into close contact with Aramaic than with Arabic nations. 

2. Many traces show that the ancient language had different 
dialects, which could not very greatly differ on account of the nar- 
row limits of the language; they appear more clearly in older 
compositions and in poetry especially; the two songs of Debora, 
Judg. 5, the book of Hosea and the Song of Songs, supply clear 
and instructive examples of great differences, which can be ex- 
plained only by assuming different dialects. And within the still 
narrower limits of the kingdom of Judah, a provincial author, as 
Amos or Micah, shows departures from the much smoother lan- 
guage and more accurate style of a Joel or an Isaiah, who always 
lived in Jerusalem. | 

3. Further, we have in the O. T. writings of the most dif- 
ferent periods, some incontestably from Moses himself and from 
his time, most originating in the long series of centuries from 
him to the times of the Persian and even, in part, of the Grecian 
rule: so that on this ground alone great variety must arise. The 
period when the language flourished most is from the time of 
David and the great prophets to the eighth century B. C. 

From the seventh century, B. C., the Hebrew language, 
together with the whole of the.old national life, declined more 
and more hopelessly; during the awakening of the old national 
vigour of Israel on the overthrow of the Chaldean kingdom, 
about 550—530, B.C., the language arose once again to a loftier 
height and a purer style, but from that time sunk again under 
the Persian and Grecian rule, without ever recovering again from 
its decline. And because in the times of this decline the govern- 
ment of the nation was mostly in the hands of nations speaking 
Aramaic, the language yielded so much the more easily to the 
Aramaic, as it was already naturally closely allied to this sister 
language, and might, therefore, easily pass over unobserved into 
it; by the time of the book of Daniel it was manifestly preferred 
In common life to write in Aramaic, and the Hebrew in its older 
form became more and more a purely learned language, comp. 
Neh. 8. 8, 
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2. ITS NATURE. 


As to its essential nature the Semitic, and with it the 
Hebrew, language consisted originally, as every language, of 
short monosyllabic elements or primitive roots, words at present 
discernible only by consideration and dissection, but found for 
the most part also in those linguistic stocks with which the Se- 
mitic was connected before its separation, the Sanscrit, or so- 
called Indo-Germanic, in the North, and the Coptic in the 
South. Remains of these primitive roots have been more faith- 
fully preserved in many so-called particles, § 110: but the most 
living and important part of the language, the verb and the 
noun, has advanced far beyond this stage; around one main 
idea a number of accessory ideas and nicer distinctions have 
collected in the unity and solidity of a word capable of manifold 
formation; and hence word- building (form) is the prevailing 
principle of the Semitic stock. — In this word- building the 
Semitic excels the Sanscrit languages in possessing greater exact- 
ness and thoroughness in many respects, as the consequent 
distinction of gender both in the pronoun of the second person 
and in the third and second person of the verb: but in general 
it has not attained the degree of high perfection to which these 
languages have come. Its word-building has not attained the 
ease and readiness to follow the thought in all directions into its 
finest distinctions; and much that the language possessed in its 
fresh youthful days, e. g., the distinction of a neuter, it has 
lost again. Composition, which in the Sanscrit languages de- 
notes a special and still higher stage of development, the 
Semitic has not attained to, with the exception of a few begin- 
nings, § 270. On the contrary, it is a principle of the Semitic 
to place the words of a sentence simply side by side in the na- 
tural order of their sense; and also many conceptions which 
more accurate languages express by means of word- building, are 
indicated in this simply by important position, or repetition of 
the words, and by the force of the context. 


On the other hand, the Semitic has developed itself in other 
directions far beyond the early attainments of the Sanscrit, but 
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in this early effort after definite and thoroughly consequent for- 
mations has exhausted, as it were, its resources for new develop- 
ment. To this effort belongs preeminently its peculiar stable 
development of the zoots. That is, for the formation of the 
main element of language, the verb and the corresponding noun, 

three stable sounds are regularly demanded, which, however, 
need not possess the compactness of one syllable: these three 
stable fundamental sounds constitute the ~oot of a word, which 
may not contain fewer, and rarely contains more. By means of 
this thorough- going law of the ¢rt/feral but not necessarily mono- 
syllabic root, the language obtains 


1) this advantage, that thereby an unusually great number 
of roots for actual use are produced from the few and often very 
short primitive roots, by which means the significations are con- 
tinually more definitely marked off, and the want of composition, 
§ 4., 1s less felt, as 120 = ire, but 310 redire, and as from the 
short primitive root yp come yyp and ASP 40 cut, WP to shorten, 
3p or ASM Zo cut off. 


2) Since the roots, further, may extend themselves within 
their fixed limit in almost any desirable combination of sounds 
(§ 118), regardless whether all the sounds can be brought into 
one syllable or not, the language receives thereby a decided in- 
clination to become folysyMabic and rich in vowel sounds, since 
such arrangements of sounds as 4atb nafl npal must of themselves 
fall into two syllables. But there follows from this 


3) greater softness and liquidity of the vowels within the 
three stable sounds, since the language is rarely able to combine 
such different consonants under one vowel. And consequently 
the word-building has, finally, availed itself of this flexible in- 
ternal vocalisation, in that it changes the vowels as to position 
and character within the roots and stems with every different 
qualifying addition; and this éxternal word- building by vowel 
changes is a main peculiarity as well as excellence of the Semitic, 
whereby it accomplishes much by slender means. Of root-vowels 
in these languages, therefore, nothing can be said (excepting 
certain vestiges of an older language, § 113), save that @ is 
everywhere the primary vowel. 


§ 6. 


37: 
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The peculiarities described in § 4. sq., are distinctive marks 
of the Hebrew as of all the Semitic languages: and these es- 
tablished peculiarities are explained only by the primitive history 
of the development of all linguistic stocks. But within the circle 
of the languages related to it the Hebrew has very much pecu- 
liar, partly in reference to its entire construction, derived from 
the most distant primitive time, — partly, in reference to its 
final, cultivated development, obtained from more historical 
times. For whilst in the Semitic generally a liking for great 
brevity of expression has been acquired, this tendency has been 
very peculiarly developed in the Hebrew, as the language of the 
highest Oracle and the purest Religion, mainly formed by 
great Prophets, so that it has become, as it were, the eternal 
mother-tongue of all true Religion, in which the most rigid and 
exact simplicity prevails along with the most beautiful copious- 
ness and clearness of thought. And this peculiarity has coloured 
more or less the Greek language of many Hellenistic books as 
well as those of the N. T. 

One of the things that Hebrew Grammar has to do is, there- 
fore, to show the medium place of the Hebrew, first, in its own 
immediate circle, between the Arabic and the Aramaic, and, 
then, as a Semitic language in relation to other stocks, between 
the most fully developed (Sanscrit) and the less fully developed 
(Coptic, Turkish, Malay, Chinese) languages. But this must be 
specially remembered, that the Hebrew, although it is a very 
primitive and peculiar language, expresses in its own way all the 
thought of human discourse with perfect clearness. 


FIRST PART. 
OF SOUNDS AND THEIR SIGNS. 


ONIN AA NA NAN 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In the sounds of the Hebrew as a polysyllabic language § 8. 
essentially three stages come into consideration: the sy//adle 
having the vowel as its centre, the word held together and united 
by the tone, and the complete sense of all the words of the 
sentence having the fause as its destination. 

In every language sounds are much earlier than their written 
signs, so that these cannot be well understood without an accu- 
rate knowledge of those. But since the sounds in Hebrew have 
come down to us in a written character which has passed through 
the most various changes and forms, they must be explained 
with constant reference to their signs and their history. We be- 
gin, therefore, since a table of the signs has been given p. 1, 
with a short history of them. 


1. EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE PURE ALPHABET. 


The Semitic letters are the Alphabet, so named from them, § 9. 
of which the Hebrew is only a single ancient branch. From all 
existing traces, it must have been invented in prehistoric times 
by a Semitic people, since its peculiarities suit only the Semitic 
languages with their numerous gutturals, and for these languages 
it is in general quite sufficient. Formed from the Egyptian 
ideographic character, one of the oldest and simplest methods 


§ 10. 
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of writing, by new creations it has been developed with infinitely 
greater perfection in this way, that for each of its 22 consonantal 
sounds a distinct sign is appropriated, which is the image of an 
object whose name begins with this sound, so that this name 
serves likewise for the name of the lettet; as 3 gime/ (i. e. camel), 
the picture of this animal, stands for the letter g. 

Since the time when historical traces of the Semitic character 
appear, it has divided, in the lands immediately bordering on 
Palestine, into two species with somewhat distinctive character- 
istics. The western branch, which has become especially famous 
in the Phoenician character, was also the character of the ancient 
Hebrews till sometime in the last cent. B. C., and was préserved 


still longer amongst the Phoenicians, and longest of all amongst the © 


Samaritans, whose Pentateuch must still be written in this antique 
character. Its features are antique, stiff and angular, without much 
proportion and beauty. On the other hand, the eastern branch, in 
the lands of the Euphrates and Tigris, named by the later Jews the 
Assyrian character, and essentially the same as the Syrian, became 
much more flexible, circular and regular, and at a somewhat early 
period changed into the Cursive. The influence of eastern bibli- 
cal learning among the Jews, which was so greatly in the as- 
cendant from the 6** cent. B. C., must have been in the last 
centuries B. C. increasingly favourable to this more regular and 
agreeable character, and have so largely supplanted the older 
character, that in the Middle Ages scarcely a faint remembrance 
of the older and proper Hebrew alphabet was retained. — Still, 
the old character was retained on the coins till the first and 
second centuries A. C.* | | 
The more modern character, which has but very little altered 
since it became through the learned Jews the sacred character of 
the O. T., has in accordance with its peculiar development great 
regularity, simplicity and straightness of form, and is therefore 
called p20 IN guadrate character. The letters are disconnected 
on principle, and there are only 5 final letters: 73) Y, in which 
the stroke that is at other times bent inwards is prolonged below 


* See the paper upon these coins in the Géttingische Gel. Anz. 
1855, p. 641 sq. Nachrichten p. 109 sq. 
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the line, and 0, which as a completely closed figure denotes the 
end of a word. It is also a constant rule, that the word must 
end with the end of the line, and yet all lines be of the same 
length: if the last word would not fill up the line, usually some 
letters are widened: of this kind the 5 following are met with in 
common type: & M4 OM. 


The tabular order of the 22 letters was fixed at an early 
period essentially as at present, as the alphabetic poems of the 
O. T. show; it certainly originated together with the names of 
the letters, which have a Semitic though not Hebrew origin, 
from an older Semitic people. At present it is not clear upon 
what principle this order was adopted, since it is only occasion- 
ally in the Alphabet that such letters are arranged together as 
by their nature (as 4, 3, 3, the 3 clear mutes, 5, 0, }, 3 liquids), 
or their names (as » hand, 3 the hollow of the hand) are related. 

In writing words and sentences , connected letters are writ- 
ten in Hebrew, as in most Semitic books, from righ¢ to /eft, and 
must so be read. | 


The later Jews have used the alphabet for numeral signs, following 
the example of the Greeks: N—UO for 1—9; '—8 for 1o—90; Pp—N 
for 100—400; the numbers 500 —900 are indicated either by combining 
1 400 with other hundreds, as WN 700, or by the final letters 3, 0, }, 
, Y» as J 500, 0 600; 1000 is N again, but with two points above it 
N. But for 1. 15, which two letters might also represent the divine name 
Jahve, and are avoided, therefore, from reverence, 1D 9 + 6 is used. 
— But the first certain traces of the use of these numeral signs are not 
met with earlier than upon the Jewish coins of the first century A. C. 


2. INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. 


§ 12. 


§ 13. 


I. The ancient written character was by nature very brief § 14. 


and parsimonious, confining itself to what was necessary. Hence 
it expressed a double consonant, which is not divided by a vowel 
or Sh’va, merely as a single one, because it seems to be only 
somewhat lengthened, leaving it to the voice to distinguish: 
as 13° dabber, 132) mimméennu, comp. § 21. 

It was preeminently, at least in its prevailing principle, a 
merely consonantal alphabet; and could longer retain its element- 
| 3 


§ 15. 
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ary state, since the vowels in the Semitic, acc. § 5, define rather 
the nicer differences of the meaning of a derived word than the 
roots, and can, therefore, be more easily supplied from the con- 
nexion by one who is acquainted with the language and the 
book. Yet this principle could not in any wise be maintained 
with perfect strictness, because in certain unusual cases two 
vowels followed each other (as in géz ga/iéi) both of which could 
not be left unrepresented in writing. And thus a commence- 
ment in vowel- writing was made within this ancient alphabet, 
which advanced for the sake of clearness from these necessary 
cases to others less necessary, and increased with the progress 
of time. Nevertheless with these changes, the alphabet remained 
the same in this respect, that only the appropriate consonantal 
signs were used to express the vowels, namely, } and *, whose 
sound, acc. §§ 52—57, often melts into # and é, for 4 and /, as 
0 sér, 1 din; far less frequently N in the middle of a word for 
dé, as ONp gdm, Hos. to. 14 (later it is used for é also, acc. § 65, 
asWN résh, even YN3 janéss § 141), Since N is not a semivowel but 
an aspirate.* Accordingly a peculiar method of writing the 
vowels was adopted, the rules and history of which are as fol- 
lows: 

1, The vowel, if it immediately follows the consonant, as 
is usually the case, being, therefore, so closely connected with 
it that the consonant cannot be pronounced without it, is not 
written: but the second vowel of the syllable must be written, 
as the z or z of the diphthongs ai au, formed acc. § 29: dat; 
similarly M3 dazith, acc. § 146, or the ¢ after % in 994 § 149; 
hence the contracted diphthong ae 6 thence arising is also most 
naturally so written: 3 dacth’ka, DNV métham, bp gol. But 
also an 6, unchangeable by nature or become so, was often in- 
dicated, with ¢ and @ as well, because of their strength: by 
gadél, WS nirash, especially at the end of a word: "3 gali?. 

The use of the letters }* as vowels having been thus in- 
troduced, it became gradually more and more frequent, with 
this limitation, however, that they are, even later, but rarely 


* In the Greek alphabet N became subsequently distinctly a, 1 ¢, 
Fin, Yo. 
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used for the merely tone-long sounds @ @, especially 2, and when- 
ever used are more frequently put in the tone-syllable and that 
next to it than farther from the tone, where they may be omitted 
even for the contracted diphthongs: PI Aaenig, pI jénigéhu, 
poy jolik, wD yolikihu. But for a short vowel in the middle of 
a word they are never written, with the exception of the radical 
é of a class of roots, shortened merely by the tone: m»dan Agdéna, 
§ 198. 

Subsequently 1 began to be put before a middle-syllable (§ 27) for 
uw, as IW) Aukka (he was smitten, acc. § 131 from the root 54). 


2. The vowel closing a final syllable has special character- 
istics, having a free and unobstructed pronunciation, and having 
often great importance in the meaning of the word: it is, there- 
fore, more constantly, and in monosyllabic words necessarily, 
represented by a character, whether it have the tone or not; 
namely, so that 

1) z and w closing a syllable were represented by 92: 9 
Jadi, N3IND kathdbti , \aN2 kathbic; 

2) but for the sign of the other vowels 7 is used, jaesninch 
as this letter as an aspirate shows that the word must end in a 
vowel; ™ was therefore written for -a: 53 gala, sabi malka, 
MINN ckt’bé, and might be omitted only when the -a@ alone did 
not determine the force of a root or an ending, as nan> Aathdbta 
(thou wrotest) more frequently than "NIN, § 190; further it was 
written for -e and -o, both for -¢ and for -é¢ (§ 86): snow Sh’lomo, 
TYN a77é, MN zé, and for -o especially if it did not arise from az, 
since in that case } is more natural, acc. § 15, although it some- 
times varies: Now and iow, the name of the town SA. Very 
late and rarely 8 began to be written in these cases for 71. 


3) To indicate a very strong final -z -# and also -d, N as an aspirate 
might be appended after 1° (as in German 4 is often added to indicate 
the lengthening of a vowel), but this is rare in Hebrew: NID pal? Rie, 
Josh. 10. 24, Np) nagt, NID ribbd, § 165. 


3.. A vowel beginning a syllable has before it, § 24, at least 
the softest aspirate (spiritus Jenis), instead of a stronger con- 
sonant: the Alphabet, therefore, remains in this case true to its 
primary principle, inasmuch as it uses N instead of any other 

, 3* 


§ 16. 


S 17. 
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consonant, and its representation of the vowel accords with 
what has been said above; thus 


1) in the beginning of a word, where this case must be most 
frequent: (DN may be, e. g., amar or ‘emdr or also ‘Omer, al- 
though for the latter vowel 101N may be more plainly written, 
acc. § 15; therefore the orthography of the proper name WN, 
1. Chron. 2. 13, denotes that it may not be pronounced W /tshai 
but Zsha@i, acc. § 53. The very frequent “#- (and) only is always 
written } simply: m3) wbaeth. 


2) at the beginning of a syllable zz a word: MNI¥ Ssba’oth 


—§ 74, OND ‘ard2?’im § 55. 


§ 18. 


Whenever, therefore, the same letter had to be written twice as con- 
sunant and vowel, it was preferred to write it only once: DY) J’vtjim, 
DO edjim, sometimes even at the end of the word 3 207?, Zeph. 2. 10. 
But in the similar case VON ’dmar (I say, r. VON) was written invariably 
for WONN, as might be expected from § 18. 


II. The old, pure character confined itself in general very 
faithfully to the actual sounds of the spoken language, and 
retained only in few cases the sign of a sound which was no 
longer audible, or was altered, as °% in the suffix 1" -dv, acc. 
§ 43; b2N° sohkal for jékal, § 37: 


Where, however, &, acc. §§ 72—75, parts with its breathing, 
thereby becoming inaudible generally, the character 1s mostly 
retained notwithstanding:. such cases as NN athénu, YIN tés Lh, 
w shav, for NNN, INN, NIW are more infrequent; still N is more 
easily omitted when it stands by a preceding N, acc. § 17, as JIN 
dzin for PINN, § 192. N may also be retained even when it has 
no breathing and comes after an entirely incongruous vowel: 
WN rishin for r ishén (first) § 163, for which after a time pw 


. was written: but the incongruous vowel may be seen behind 


§ 19. 


the N: NWN, MNP g7rdth (0 call). 


III. The finer reading-signs for the tone of words or the 
divisions of the sense (pointing) were almostly wholly unknown 
in connection with the old alphabet: probably it used only a 
greater space after the end of a section, and a double point : at 
the end of a verse, perhaps also (as the Samaritan text) a stroke 
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over words of doubtful meaning to-remind the reader, e. g., 
35, i. e., aber (plague) must be read not dabér (word). 

Over one or more letters, which it was thought desirable to mark 
as doubtful or incorrect, a large dot was written, as ni, wb. 27. 13: 


subsequently these were called pumcta extraordinaria, in distinction from 
those described § 20. | 


3. LATER POINTS, OR PUNCTUATION. 


.Since, then, the ancient Alphabet continued so meager § 20. 
and imperfect in those respects described in §§ 14—19, but 
at the same time came to be more and more looked upon in 
the centuries after Christ as sacred and unalterable, even in 
all externals, there was formed gradually in the Massoretic 
schools of learning a set of reading signs to illustrate and 
complete it, the so-called punctuation. This system became all 
the more comprehensive and exact for having been formed 
purely in a learned manner to facilitate the understanding of a 
most sacredly reverenced character. In common usage, how- 
ever, it was always looked upon as merely a later addition for 
establishing the correct reading (Q’zi), and, therefore, carefully 
distinguished from the ancient text (A’’¢#id) by means of very fine 
points and strokes, and was never transferred into the rolls of 
the synagogues used in public. Since, therefore, the A/asséra, or 
the grammatical doctrine of the schools, could not venture to 
alter the letters of the text that had been received as sacred, 
the consonants of the Q’s? were written only in the margin, 
but their points were written in the text where the consonants 
of the margin should be readj as . 126. 4: 

umay | uniavsny A Aw 
that is, 33mIW is to be read. In the case of a few words only, 
which occur very frequently, the letters in the margin were 
omitted, as being easily supplied by the reader, which is now 
called a Q’ri perpetuum; especially in the case of the divine 
name M1, i. e., Jahve, which should be read °}5%, but is 


§ 21. 
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now written merely as Min\;* in the case of the name of the 
city Ow , which according to the vocalisation ought prop- 
erly to be written ow; and in that of the pronoun Nv when 
it is used as a feminine, and the reader is directed to read NW 
instead of Ni. 

This system of punctuation may be compared with the 
Greek accents and points, but still better with a very similar 
system of reading-signs in the Syriac bibles, and gives us the 
old language as the most learned schools conceived and under- 
stood it: it has also in its present highly developed form mani- 
festly been formed gradually from smaller attempts by various 
changes, and does not come down to us in all manuscripts 
and impressions without variations. And this supplementing 
of the ancient character concerned most of all the tone of the 
whole sentence, §$ 95—-100, the vowels, §§ 29—31, a good 
deal, the consonants, §§ 21, 48, 50, but little. 


In the last particular, the most important, and in general 
the oldest sign, is a point in the middle of a consonant, which 
points out generally the hard pronunciation of its consonant. 
This pronunciation takes three very different forms. In the 
two first of these, which are the most frequent and most im- 
portant, the point is called Digesh (i. e., a prick, punctum): 


1. The point, immediately after a full vowel, denotes that 
the consonant is to be spoken double (§ 14), and, therefore, 
harder, or rather, with a greater stress than usual, as 330 sdbdu, 
120° jasobbu. In this case it is called usually, but very unsuit- 
ably, Dagesh forte; the name Dagesh fortius would be better. 


At the beginning of a word this Dagesh is found, but only in certain 
cases, in close conjunction with what precedes, § 92. 


2. In reference to the point as so-called Dagesh lene, which 
might be better called Dagesh simplex, see §. 48. 


3. If 3 at the end of a word, where it has generally no 
consonantal power, acc. § 16, is nevertheless hard, i. e., a 


* Because of the frequency with which this word occurs, and for 
convenience sake, simple Sh’va instead of the compound one, § 30 sq., 
has remained under the . The form Jehovah is purely a modern mistake. 
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consonant, this point is inverted in it, but in this case under 
the name of Mappig: AD bah, FIA gabéh, AIA gabo°h. 

The opposite of the point of hardening in all these cases is a hori- ° 
zontal stroke written above the letter, indicating the softer pronunciation, 
which is called Rafe np, 1. @., soft: WP2 a) ANY , ay, i. e., these three 
words are not to be read WWp2 with Dies forte, ‘Tat, with Dagesh 


lene, mas with Mapfig. But this sign is used but rarely in common 
copies. , 


The Hellenistic pronunciation of some consonants and § 22. 
some vowels especially, according as it is known to us from 
the LXX, the N. T., and other Greek memorials, departs some- 
what from that formed in the Massoretic punctuation. These 
were dialectic differences, just as subsequently the Massoretic 
punctuation was retained in a purer state amongst the so-called 
Portugese Jews, but was corrupted amongst the so-called Polish. 
In our description of the sounds, we take as the foundation 
the Massoretic pronunciation as in general the finest and most 
correct. | 


I. SOUNDS IN SYLLABLES. 
1. IN GENERAL. 


Accérding to § 5, the Semitic is partly distinguished by § 23. 
its vowel wealth, not suffering large collections or groups of 
consonants, and especially never beginning a syllable with sev- 
eral closely connected consonants, as clam, xtetvw. The Hebrew, 
however, not the richest in vowels of the Semitic languages, has 
in general lost the power to retain a short vowel in a simple 
syllable, as in the Arabic £d/a/a, the Greek éyéveto; only when 
the tone supports the short vowel can it remain in a simple syl- 
lable, § 25, in all other cases, excepting a few depending upon 
special causes, § 40 sq., it has disappeared. 
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Nevertheless, the Hebrew has never become very poor in 
vowels: the word-tone retains near it the fuller vowel sound, 


, both after (as in M3IN3, § 190, Wap, § 146) and before it (the 


§ 24. 


pretone, as the@ in IND, § 87); only from the second syllable 
before the tone is the vowel pronunciation lessened as much 
as possible, § 88. 


Through this decrease of light and short vowel pronun- 
ciation, the actually remaining vowels have become somewhat 
heavier and less agile: whence arises this law especially, that 
an originally short vowel remaining in a simple syllable from some 
cause is forthwith lengthened into a long one in order to maintain - 
its position, §§ 60, 69, 87. A more partial result is this, that 
the vowel of noun-forms, which incline to a heavier vocal- 
isation, obtains a firmer position by doubling the following 
consonant, §§ 155, ad fin., 187, sq., 214. 


A full Hebrew syllable, therefore, has a firm vowel, firm 
either by nature (length), or by its position before a following 
vowelless consonant, or lastly by the word-tone, and this vowel 
regulates the syllable, and the extent and nature of syllables 
may be best determined by it: 


1. This vowel must be preceded by a simple consonant, 
from the softest aspirate (the Greek sfzritus /enis), the presence 
of which is most easily observed in the middle of a word, 
after a closed syllable, Nw jish- al (not ji-shal), VON émar, 
101 wmin (where the & is wanting according to § 245), FIN 
ektéb, — to the firmer and the firmest consonants, as 1 4ar, 
% 6, my? Lo-vé, mala) mik - tab, 

A double or " otherwise closed sound can never - precede 
(acc. § 5): but another single consonant may precede any con- 
sonant introducing the vowel of the syllable, the first consonant 
being carried over to the next syllable by a hurried, unformed 
vowel. If the Hebrew were as rich in vowels as the Arabic, 
this most rapid precursory sound would be a distinct short 
vowel: but it is really only an indistinct commencement of a 
vowel, which most resembles the most rapid e, as D2 Rk sil or 
R°sil, not xi, WAN? Tish or Mish, J whi, and in the middle 
moh film du, DEP go-t lim. 
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More than one such imperfect vowel cannot precede, so 
that for two consonants coming together in this way a distinct 
vowel must be adopted. For this purpose, acc. § 40, # (¢) oc- 
curs most frequently: but where a or o (w) has been indigenous 
in the stem-form, §§ 212, 226, or is otherwise near at hand, 
§ 245, the first consonant adopts this more definite vowel. 


2. Asimple or open syllable, i.e., a syllable closing with § 25, 
the vowel, as 92 da, % Zt, wip" jagéimu, has regularly a long 
vowel, whether it was originally long, or a short one lengthened 
as standing in a simple syllable, acc. § 23; all exceptions from 
this rule rest upon special reasons. — A compound or closed 
syllable, i. e., a syllable ending with consonants, as N3 dazh, 
AoA higdalt, has, on the other hand, a more compressed, 
and so short vowel; and only by the added power of the tone 
can the vowel be long, as 02 ddm, Dip gé/, D2 malkdm, NOPE 
tagémna, although not without limitation, § 35- | 


A compound syllable before the final syllable can close § 26. 
with but one consonant: the final syllable, which has a less 
restricted sound, may close with two consonants, but only if 
the last of the two different consonants is one of the 8 mutes, 
which close with firmness, § 47, as "AN ‘ard, Wi nerd, YP 
gosht, pwr Jashg, 2H jishb, Pan> £athabt. If the final consonant 
is not one of these 8, a short, toneless, helping vowel,* creeps 
in, as Jr te-fen, for tefn; and this vowel often occurs in other 
cases, especially in the constant classes of nouns of this kind, 

§ 146, as 130 mo lek for molk. 


Those syllables the last consonant of which is also the § 27. 

first consonant of the following syllable, form in many respects 
a secondary class of compound syllables, as the first syllable 
in 35p. gdd/u, M3 ditto, DD kullém. Before a double consonant 
the vowel is not so compressed as before two different con- 
sonants, and may oftener lengthen itself when the reduplica- 
tion ceases: hence these mddle- syllables have many peculiar- 
ities, §§ 34, 84. 


* This name, as commonly used, is unwillingly substituted by the 
translator for the author’s name Ainterlautig, aftersounding. 


§ 28. 
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Another subordinate class of compound syllables is composed of those 
whose final consonant instead of closing wholly and abruptly its syllable, 
rather forms a transition to the following one, as an23 bik'thob, *pph 
chig’gae, not chiggae; these may be called Joose- compound or half-open 
syllables. For the individual instances, see § 48. 


In order to mark more decisively, by a sharper separation of the 
preceding short vowel, a syllable as not a close-compound one, the first 
of the two consonants in the middle of a word is sometimes doubled, 
and the Dagesh used for this purpose, § 21. I, may be called the dividing 
Dagesh (D. dirimens), as 130 from "7 ¢o thee and the “1 of interrogation, 
§ 104, *2ay in the status constructus pl., from J2y “va, § 212. 2: also 
MSN (7 buy), Hos. 3. 2, belongs here; and in bay Zach. 4. 12, from 
ay, branch, the rapid vowel, § 31. 2, serving a similar end, is added. 


2. THE VOWELS (SUBSTANTIVE SOUNDS). 


Of the three primitive vowels the primary and simplest is 
A; its two opposites /and U. Each of them becomes essenti- 
ally long by reduplication, é7#; and from a + 7, w arise the 
primary diphthongs az, az. But e stands between a and 7, and 
o between @ and zw, and in Hebrew both of these vowels have 
become very frequent, and ¢, moreover, in very different vari- 
eties. Further, the long vowels are in Hebrew either long by 
nature, or merely tone-long, acc. § 86; the latter are here 
denoted by @ @, etc., the former by @ é, etc. And since a 
firm short vowel can be maintained only by a full syllable, 
acc. § 21, sq., rapid vowels, i. e., such as cannot form a syl- 
lable, and even vowels weakened to the indistinct beginnings 
of vowels, § 21, are given rise to. 
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VOWEL - SIGNS. 


1. For the vowels themselves. A tabular view of them with 
their names is this: 


A. BE. IL. O. U 
~r, A 2. Ke Ay 3. OO. U 
Pure long ~ @ Qamess.|.. —. @ Chélem. 
Pure short —, @ Ségol. | 7, éQamess chatif. 
3 ~~ @ Pathach.-—_— ——_____|—_____——__- 
Medial sounds “~~ z@ Chireq.| 1 zw Schtreq or 
~, Qibbiss. 


Here, however, @ @0 indicate generally the length of these 
vowels with no reference to the distinction of § 86, founded 
in the nature of the language. From this table it appears 


1) that ¢ and w are not distinguished as to length; 

2) that for # two signs are available, according as this 
sound is already expressed in the alphabetic character by}, § 15, 
in which case a point in the middle of the 1 was thought to 
be enough, or not, in which case a more definite sign had 
to be used; and often both ways of denoting the vowel occur 
in the same word, according to the arbitrariness of the old 
character, § 15, as 1bN and ‘bin, O39) and O93, AB and 
later A37. | ) | 

3) The most remarkable peculiarity is that @ and o are 
represented by the same sign and have the same name Qamess, 
only that the sign for 6 is called more definitely ON, i. e., 
rapid or short Qamess. This must arise from a somewhat early 
confusion of the sounds @ and o in certain countries and 
schools: but since thereby all laws of languages are upset, it 
is better always to distinguish the sounds HOLWICNSTANCInE the 
sameness of the sign. 


This can be done, however, only by a knowledge of the language 
itself, whence it appears that a) {in an accented syllable must be a, 


§ 30. 
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but in an unaccented compound syllable é: a0 Jashob, no? lamma, DD 
koss#, though it is sometimes 5 with an accentus conjunctivus (§ 97): AY 
6b, Ez. 41. 25; — 8) before the tone } in a compound syllable must 
necessarily be 5: 12°N ‘orké, but in a simple syllable it is only excep- 
tionally ¢ in Dw gidashin, oa shdrashim, § 186. 2; but since, 
acc. § 96, Métheg may be written before every fraction of a vawel, even 
the smallest in a loose-compound syllable, 7 is generally before Métheg 
a: (AND kath’bu, but possibly 3: ney shom'ra, Y. 86. 2; JDP gor'ban, 
§ 163. — y) Similarly it is generally ¢ before Maqqef, § 100, since when 
it is @ Métheg is written: EDM tispor - lk, bony shath-li, Gen. 4. 25, 
although this Métheg is sometimes omitted: —nip ‘ m'nbth - . 16. 5, acc. 
§ 187. — 4) > before aa § 31, is usually 6°, ‘because the most rapid 
0, acc. § 60, is generally only the echo of the preceding 0: DOND 
mé°sam, then further OFOND modoskem, acc. § 60: yet it may also denote 
@ in accordance with the meaning of the word or the context, as the 
word "JIN 1 Kings 9. 27, because according to the context it is here 
necessary to read the article (§ 244), dai (in the fleet). 


After the copists had begun to insert these vowel signs, they often 
came into collision with the old vowel letters, § 15 sq.; but though in 
that case a double writing of the vowel occurred, both nevertheless held 
their ground, the vowel letter, because it was a principle not to alter 
the letters of the text, and the vowel sign, because it represented the 
sound much more accurately. When both occur together, the old gram- 
marians call that seriptio plena, as OD; if not, scriptio defectiva, as Sp. 
When in the old character 1 1 N 1 are placed not as consonants, e. g., 
Yand * in Ofp, %, N in Np, they were called /iterae guiescentes in con- 
tradistinction from a “itera mota (i. e., audibly spoken), e. g., 1 in m3 
ssivva; whilst an N in a case like Ni92i1, § 16. 3, was called /itera otians. 
Yet these names are partly needless, partly incorrect, and easily mis- 
leading. 


2. The antithesis of the vowel signs is the sign of rest 
~; , called S#’vé, marking the absence ofa full, i. e., distinct 
vowel. From § 24. sq. it appears that this absence is possible 
in two main instances: | 


1) with a consonant which depending upon the preceding 
vowel closes the syllable, as 13nvn3, whilst letters which have 
no consonantal sound after the vowel, from some cause or 
other, are left without this sign: p3M, ONap, the in my. The 
sign is not written under the consonant closing a word as in 
ON, OMNP; but if the word close with two vowelless consonants, 
both have the sign, because the case is excephonal: § 26, 
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and properly cases like NUM belong here. For the sake of cal- 
ligraphy 3 has always Sh’va: 72. 

2) with the consonant which, acc. §§ 24. 39, may precede 
with a fragmentary vowel any syllable, either at the beginning 
of a word: {, or after a simple syllable with a long vowel: 
and kath bi, or after a compound syllable: miapND maml koth, 
ORD kit-¢ bu. Because this Sh’va conveys an indistinct but 
yet audible commencement of vowel, it has been called SA’ va 
mobile, and the first Sh’ va guiescens. 


3. The intermediate stage between a full vowel and an 
indistinct fragment of a vowel is filled up by the rapid or 
Chatéf vowels & é 6, § 39, which on favourable occasions ap- 
pear in the stead of no vowels: hence the punctuators in that 
case left the Sh’va in its s_ place, but put after it one of 
these more distinct vowels: _, Chatef-Pathach, .,, Chatef- Segol, 
+, Chatef- Qamess. They are used: 

1) most with the aspirates, acc. §§ 59 sq., 65; but the 
rapid @ which creeps in at the end of a word between an 
aspirate and a heterogeneous vowel, § 64, 1s in most M.S. 
and in our editions not expressed by _,, but by the full Pa- 
thach, with the special name of 2133 NN Pathach furtivum: 
WOY, yin. 

2) They are sometimes found under unaspirated con- 
sonants to denote a very /oose-compound syllable, § 28, especi- 
ally after « or 7: WEN, § 131, more rarely after@: 7293) (from 
the 9 of interrogation, § 104, and NII2 blessing), Gen. 27. 38, 
or if the consonant, acc. § 83, has given up its reduplication, 
and might, therefore, be drawn incorrectly into a close com- 
pressed syllable: YONA ; rarely after a long vowel: 13393M with 
", § 51, and in all cases the’ most when the same sounds fol- 
low each other: 00a , Gen. 29. 3. Here @ is everywhere met 
with, never @; 6 occurs only as an echo of z: —ANRS, § 41, 
or, from quite another reason, as an extraordinary remnant of 
its full vowel, acc. § 40: FDI, § 251, from HAY, Ez. 35. 6 
NID, § 260. 


S 31. 


§ 32.. 


S 33- 
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CHANGE OF VOWELS. 


Originally the sense alone determined the different vowels. 
But apart from that, the vowels in Hebrew are subject to con- 
siderable changes through the influence of softening, flattening, 
and shortening; whereby nee arisen great vocalic variety and 
multiformity. 

I. In reference to the tendency of the language to soften- 
ing, or a softer pronunciation of the vowels, 

1. the A-sound maintains itself with considerable purity 
in many cases, as in the pretone, § 87, but nevertheless often 
changes into #: namely, zz and after the tone, 1) chiefly in 
the cases 720, n23, $$ 146, 173, where short a becomes ¢ 
before the helping- vowel ¢ by a sort of resonance; — 2) in 
a few cases like }2, 12, for 32 (dasis) 13 (back), where the final 
consonant as originally double, furthers the lengthening of an 
@ into @, § 255; — 3) in such combinations as 11 oy (for 
ever and ever, from “Y) on account of the many @s, comp. 
§ 104; further — 4) in the interrogative MD and a few endings 
in -@, where @ can become ¢ or @, §§ 104, 173. — Before the 
tone, where this £& is further changed into /, acc. § 34, the 
short @ is more rarely softened: "3X (Ausbandman), acc. § 155- 

On the other hand, long @ in compound syllables and 
before the tone, remains firm very constantly. | 

Besides, ¢ occurs for @ in certain cases with the aspirates, 


S§ 62, 65, 70. 


2. Short 7 and # interchange with e and og rather according 
to the tone merely, whereby the distinction between the original 
z and the z arising from @ through e is lost. They are changed 
1) after the tone into the broader and flatter sounds ¢ 6, comp. 
§ 232, in the tone into the tone-long vowels @ 0: Pr" vazyaross, 
from yr, § 232,°55 for 2ul/, § 82; but ¢ also may be used 
for @in a compound syllable, as a camel that is stronger than. 
é, as M3 ene for NS or NZ, comp. § 93. 


Sulness) and in suffixes like 13——, because these forms have but just arisen 
from amitt and -innu, and in a few other cases: DY, § 147, 2° § 141; 
further in a few cases where any vowel finds a place merely on account 
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of the tone, as in the pausal suffix =, § 247; and when ¢ in the tone 
arises from longer vowels by softening or flattening, §§ 31, 38, 91. Short 
é in the tone is retained only by OY with, 10 from, ON ¢f because these 
particles are looked upon as prefixed words, § 241. 


On the other hand, 7 # 2) before the tone syllable en- § 34. 
deavour to remain: é¢ as a somewhat broader sound remains 
in some cases before suffixes, §§ 255, 257, and often supports 
itself with weaker consonants upon the pretone syllable, as 
HAM, § 138, IDI, § 160, but in general sharp 7 prevails be- 
fore the tone. There is a difference in reference to the sharp, 


Ww 


thin 7 and the #, since #z as rounder and fuller mostly gives 
way in a compound syllable to J again, and stands firm only 
before suffixes, if shortened from #, § 257, and from a special 
cause, §§ 145, 169, with the similar consonant m of participles, 
as Op. On the other hand, in middle-syllables § 27, where 
the vowel may be more sharply spoken, the sharper sounds 
i @ are everywhere very steadfast, as MD (Ais daughter), WINE, 
15D, from M2, oI, by ; 6 sometimes remains, especially only 
before suffixes, as 3M (may he be gracious to us), from jf. 


Long ¢ and # are very strong vowels, which may arise § 35. 
by the greatest extension of ¢ and 0, §§ 141, 146, and when 
they Once prevail endeavour to stay. As standing one degree 
lower in softness and pliability, @and 0, therefore, arise when- 
ever the corresponding (§ 33 sq.) short vowels must become 
long, e. g., on account of the tone: 55, § 33, or in cases like 
ND, IS, for WO, FAD, S$ 69, 120. In the tone also é and «@ 
must be regularly lessened to Zand & whenever they are com- 
pressed by two following consonants, as AJOpM for AIO ~pN, 
PYM (or instead, acc. § 26, MYM) meta’) for HvAny. — An 6 
or é lengthened to unchangeableness is met with only in certain 
- classes of nouns, §§ 149, 155. 


A «@ rarely changes into 6 as if by an accidental change of sound, - 


§§ 131, 165. 


3. The diphthongs a and au, § 29, appear as naturally § 36. 
important sounds in very few formations, §§ 180, 167, and 
most frequently arise only by the contraction of two vowels, 

SS 43, 54.Sq. But however they arise, the tendency to softer 


S 37. 


§ 38. 
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sounds simplifies them always before the tone (a very few 
cases excepted, § 131) to mtxed sounds, or contracted adtph- 
thongs, ai to ae, au to 6; they remain only in the tone in 
certain cases, but so that d is then easily much lengthened, § 43. 


But these contracted diphthongs ae and 6 are sometimes 
subject at further stages to greater simplification: especially be- 
fore new additions to a word 6 sometimes changes into 4#, 
ae = é often into 7, § 89, comp. § 146; or di, between two 


consonants, in the tone is simplified in rare cases into é with 


the suppression of the 7: j& for PN, § 104. 


II. The flattening or dulling of @ to 6 appears but seldom, 
chiefly in the unchangeable é of the noun-stem 3M), § 151; 
whilst in the later age of the language wice vers 6 changes 
into é&, through Aramaic influence (only not often an 6 origin- 
ating in a diphthong), §§ 156. 2, 161, 187. But short 
vowels also undergo this change in certain cases, and @ also 
may have arisen from 0, §§ 1494, 154, 186.1. 


w 


Since, therefore, the flattening of @ into 6 is much rarer 
and more ‘isolated than its softening into @, the short vowels 
a@ eét approximate generally to each other much more than 


@0 u“u, comp. §§ 33, 65. 


The change of # into ¢ may be called the refinement or attenuation 
of the sound; but this produces mostly a difference in the meaning also, 
comp. § 149e. The rare change also of « as the second element of a 
diphthong or contracted diphthong into the finer 7 is a species of attenu- 
ation, as Pt) (d9som) from pil, §. 146. 


III. Pure shortening of the long vowels defore the tone is 
extremely rare, and the shortening without compensation between 
two other strong syllables, as ‘N03 dém°thae from bdméthae 
(heights of-) § 215, is more rare than that which seeks compen- 
sation in the reduplication of the following consonant: D2 
bottim (houses), § 186, from ddé¢him, where contrary to the usual 


rule, § 34, 6 is retained, and the latter is more frequent in 
some special kinds of roots only, §§ 114, 117. 

In the tone, on the other hand, which has also the power 
of blunting sharper sounds, -ae is constantly weakened into ¢ 
in a numerous class of roots, § 115. There are a few solitary 


~ 
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examples besides wheré @ is weakened to ¢, or any stronger 
vowel into this most slackened ¢, especially in the tone and 
in particles, as ORY, “NN, Ty, from asém, § 184, dth, § 264, 
“aden, § 103. 


According to § 23, sq., all short vowels in a simple syl- 
lable which are not supported by the tone, or the pretone (or 
sometimes the countertone, § 88), are diminished before the 
tone to an indistinct fragmentary vowel, which approximates 
most to the most hurried e, but sometimes changes, on a 
favourable opportunity, into a distinct rapid vowel, §§ 59, 40. 
Thus much however follows from § 33 sq., that beside @ only é 
and 6 are possible in the latter case, because of ¢ and w even 
as short vowels, the first is too sharp and this is too full. 


Since the most rapid and indistinct vowel-sound approxi- 


mates most to the weakest e, we everywhere find, when from 


some cause a short vowel must be added on account of the 
pronunciation merely, primarily ¢, remaining in and after the 
tone, § 33, but before the tone attenuated into 7, § 34. — 
But the sound w-o is in the whole language somewhat firmer 
and stronger, and resists more strongly the tendency to dis- 
solution and shortening: it maintains its place sometimes as a 
rapid or a short vowel where others disappear, § 186. 2, or 
reappears where a short vowel is to be assumed in the neigh- 
bourhood of its original position, and shows further pecu- 
liarities of the kind. 


A dominant vowel in Hebrew has also the power of in- 
fluencing the vowel near it: thus in forms like 120, S$ 32, a 
resonance of the vowel; after « sometimes J resounds instead 
of a mere Sh’va: “anes (she is taken), from np, Gen. 2. 23, 
and after j’ at the beginning of a root z, or in a simple syl- 
lable @, displaces another toneless vowel: + OT from Wy, 


3 199. | | 

A certain variableness of the vowel between two consonants is ab- 
servable especially in the words ending in two consonants, § 146, where 
the short vowel may be transferred from the first to the second, as 
DIY for nov, § 147; whereby the helping vowel, § 32, becomes redun- 
dant; but this vocalic. poverty is rather an Aramaic characteristic ae a 
Hebrew. 

4 


S$ 39. 


$ 40. 
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The tabular view of all the vowel sounds that the Hebrew possesses 
as far as they can be represented briefly in German vowels, is this: 


3 


1. Fragmentary Vowels: 2. Short Vowels: 


1) indistinct:*| 2) distinct: 1) obtuse: 2) sharp: 3) clearer: 
rapid vowels: ** 


= ae o é (é) 6 i ou aoa 


3. Long Vowels: 
1) tonelong: 2) pure long: contracted diphthongs and diphthongs : 


@éo0)|\)4éit #, @ 6 ae (at); 6 


CONCURRENCE OF VOWELS. 


§ 42. Two or more vowels meeting together cannot be both suf- 
fered to remain, in accordance with the essential relationship 
of vowel and consonant. In case of coincidence there are 
three things that may be done: 


1. ‘The contraction of both, and in two ways: 1) like sounds 
necessarily unite: a+@a—4,i+i=i,u+u=—2#; é@and 
6 are equal to their corresponding 7 and @. 7 and w as similar 
sounds, may, since they are in common the antitheses of a, 
unite by the one sound attracting and absorbing the other, 
according as in each instance the ¢ or the w is the more im- 
portant in meaning and power: #+i=4,/+4-=i; and 
this is the rule with short vowels, pn Aéndg from huindg, § 131, 

“» . but not necessarily with an accented long vowel, 93 gadii, 
$ 149. : . 

§ 43. On the other hand, 2) @ + 7, uw, contract into ae, 6, acc. 
§ 36. Yet the language in some cases resists this contraction; 
in which case the first vowel as the firmer is more separated 
di, and w, therefore, after a is hardened into its half-vowel, 
the a before it often becoming long, az, év- 

a) in the tone of words which have a consonant after the 
diphthong, which then receives the helping vowel e after az, 
according to the rule § 26, this ¢, however, changing into ¢ 


* Sh’va mobile, § 30. 2. sab Chatef - vowels, § 31. 
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after di, for the sake of similarity of sound: mid, M3 almost 
bajith, § 146, the dual ending O%— § 180. In these cases the 
diphthong is also uncontracted in order to distinguish the more 
clearly the status absolutus of nouns from the status constructus, 
§ 208 sq., although indeed contraction often takes place. 

b) in cases where originally double z or # was crowded 
behind a, or a second # is added to ae = ai: °M (ving), iP or 
P (cord), § 146, 20 (my kings), § 258, D'D (water), § 189. 3; 
similarly the suffix — -dv, § 258, has arisen from aw, the 
middle vowel ¢ vanishing as the extremes of this group press 
together, but leaving its traces in the lengthening of the a. 
But this -az at the end is sometimes softened into ¢, acc. § 38: 
N’d (valley), Is. 40. 4,* as well as NU, § 146. — But elsewhere 
the contraction is rarely omitted: nD § 147, and the archaic 
Iv (field) with nv. The combination -é2 in the tone remains 
‘without close contraction: 3 (people), "02 (rag). 

2. Hardening into half- vowels, possible only with z 7 and § 44. 
wz wv, 1S necessary a) in the beginning of a word before a vowel: 
galad for ialad, jiktob for iiktob, and a Sh’va: 1) v' (and to 
him), “P Pht, § 224; and is allowed always b) in the beginning 
of a syllable in the middle of a word when / or # stand between 
two stable sounds the second of which is a vowel: "5, 1) 
from /°rz with a suffixed 7, 6, ONS géjim, from gét-im, D'D4 
Llijim, from galit-im, nsIp (locks) g*vussssbth, from g*uussssth; 
but is necessary before a, since 7, w -+- @ as incongruous can- 
not be contracted: MIW shibjé (captivity), MIN chedvd (Joy), 
from sh’bi, chadu. But when the same vowels meet together 
contraction is equally allowable, acc. § 42: ORY ‘tbrim or 
Day “briyim (Hebrews), from “2y and the plural ending -im 
But the vowel when it becomes a half- vowel either changes 
wholly into the half-vowel, as may, or fills its own place as 
well: M73y, OMY; the latter is the case especially with the 
immoveable, strong vowels. — c) At the end of a word @ is 
hardened after heterogeneous vowels: "® piv (Ais mouth), from 
piu, iP and v0 (his days), acc. § 43. 


* On the other hand, N°4, Zach. 14. 4, may be explained as s¢. constr., 
from § 287. 


$45. 


§ 46. 
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3. The e/ston of one vowel by another, on the whole 
infrequent, takes place only with short or long @ and ¢, the 
lightest and most liquid vowels, and which have no proper 
half-vowels. If the first vowel is the more important and 
stronger, it displaces the vowel with which the following sy)l- 
lable, closing with a firm consonant, begins: min Rk thabiim 
from & thabi-am, acc. § 247. Or the second vowel displaces 
the less firm one of the preceding syllable, and this change 
affects ¢ and @ as the third radical sounds of a whole series of 
roots, as \p (my hoper, or hopeful friend) from ip, $$ 115, 151. 

It is only very seldom and late in the language, that a mere aspirate 
separates concurring vowels, the Aéafus remaining: D'ND)Y ‘arbhi-im 
pl. of AW, Arabians, contra § 189. 2; or in stronger way a v was used 
especially between a-¢, § 253, often a 7 between ¢ or e and another 
vowel, as in the proper name Sug from ONT. 


3. THE CONSONANTS. : 


The difference as well as the relative similarity of the 22 
Hebrew consonants in reference to the organs by which they 
are formed, and the various gradations of inflexibility and hard- 
ness or of liquidness and softness, by these latter qualities 
approaching the vowels, is shown in the following table, to- 
gether with the corresponding fundamental vowels: 


4 aspirated liquid firm 
Ca 
S Consonants. 
liquids sibilants mutes 
gutt. pal. | @|XNAy nm | half- | nasal 21/? 
vowels 
kAgE| 9 
9 j. ne pe Se 
ling. dent. sn\|57 70} 0b 
= adth\t 
Tos & 
z § ss sth 
labials ’ dD | | 325 


Vv m bp 
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1) THE MUTES. 


The 8 mutes (@pwva) present the most direct antithesis 
to the vowels. They are formed by the close pressure of the 
organs of speech, and as the firmest and strongest consonants 
are least subject to peculiarities and weaknesses. Of these the 
3 chief sounds, according to the organs by which they are 
formed palatal, dental and labial letters, are 3 2, n ¢h, *) p; 
they are accompanied by the softer and clearer mutes 4 g, [71 d, 
2 6. The more indistinct sound changes into the clearer to 
split up meanings: "3D fo stop up, AD to shut up: the change 
of a mute of one organ into a mute of another organ, as the 
pronoun of the 2" pers. aéfa, when a suffix, i.e., in asubordinate 
place, becomes -4a, § 247, is much more seldom. 

By the side of 5 and QM stand as still stronger and harder 
letters p, the Latin g, and © ¢, to which the sibilant 8 ss 
corresponds: they are the low and deep letters of their organs. 
And that sometimes a labial had a similar pronunciation, 
yielding two letters corresponding to each other as / and /, 
appears from the alphabetical arrangement of Psalms 25 and 
34, in which ») occurs twice, first in its proper place and then 
quite at the end, just as Y and ® in the Greek alphabet. 


The 6 mutes, which it is usual to connect according to 
alphabetic order by the mnemonic name 3733, must on the 
other hand have early obtained in Hebrew, as in Syriac, an 
inclination to the softer, that is, aspirated, vocalic, pronunci- 
ation, so that the LXX represent *), M, 5, almost everywhere by 
x, 8, ~, and, on the other hand, 0, p, by the simple hard 
letters t, x. The punctuators, however, made this distinction, 
that the aspirated pronunciation is correct only after a vowel 
sound whose aspirate extends to the following mute; and 
show the unaspirated and in so far harder pronunciation by 
inserting the point, in this case, according to § 21. called 
Dagesh lene. Accordingly this point | 

1) is inserted after a close- compound syllable: 2A>, OMY, 
NOI, or as in Mp’ at the end of a word. But wherever a 
vowel or the lightest Sh’va can be heard, this immediately 
causes the aspirated pronunciation of the following mute: so 


$ 47. 


§ 48. 
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> and 3 are aspirated after a vowel in JA}, D in MY, and J 
and 3 after a Sh’va in OW and 332h>. Aspiration can take 
place after an imperfectly closed, or half-open, syllable, § 28. 
In this respect the omission of the Dagesh /ene in most cases 
shows that the syllable from some reason is not perfectly closed: 
TIN, MIPD, S$ 163, 1655 ITN, § 226; 370, § 212. 1; AINA, 
§ 255; and JNDz, § 245; also 321", § 60; in the single in- 
stance 92ND, § 255. 3, from the Inf. 203, the syllable is by 
compulsion more perfectly closed, yet the softer aspirated pro- 
nunciation remains as a trace of the likewise possible pronun- 
ciation 7203. | 

2) This rule is extended in such a way to the first letter 
of a word that it becomes aspirated whenever the preceding 
word, being closely connected (that is, after accentus conjunctivt, 
§ 97, or after Aaggef, § 97), closes with a simple vowel 
}2-4)1; but elsewhere the hard pronunciation remains. If how- 
ever the mute, so aspirated at the beginning of a word, stands 
without a firm vowel (with S%’va mobile) before the same or a 
very similar mute, the hard pronunciation may remain: /D3, 
DD WPI. 


3) A double letter cannot receive the softer or aspirated 
pronunciation, so that the point in that case is both Dageshk 
lene and Dagesh forte: D2 rabbim, VYHO sappir (yet with a 
dialectical pronunciation sampetpos). This rule does not, ac- 
cording to § 82, apply to a final double consonant: 39 radh: 
yet in the word FN aff (thou, fem. sg.) and in the similar 
forms Fi nathatt (thou gavest, fem. sg. from }03, § 195@) the 
hard pronunciation remains (and on account of this exception 
Sh’va also, § 30) because they are only just shortened from 
atti, nathatti, with the loss. of the end-vowel. Another excep- 
tion is DAW, § 79. 

If it is wished to represent in our character the Massoretic pronun- 
ciation of these 6 mutes, an 4 must be inserted whenever such a mute 
without Dagesh lene occurs: but this if thoroughly carried out would be 
very cumbrous and appear very unnatural, e. g., if J022 were written 
bikhthobh, or when the first letter is aspirated d4ikAchobh. It is therefore 


best to retain the simpler way of representing these mutes by single let- 
ters, leaving the more accurate distinctions to be supplied by the reader, 
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as we must always do with foreign languages. On the other hand 0 
and p may in all cases be best represented by ¢ and g.* 


2) LIQUID CONSONANTS. — 1 AND %. 


Among the more liquid consonants, those becoming more § 49. 
and more soft, | 
. 1. the sibilants are most like the above mutes, as also it 
appears historically that the 7 letters often change into the 
sibilants, e. g., the pronoun MI from da, fa, § 130, M3Y fo 
slaughter, (113) NI 40 sacrifice, 301 to pour, 303 used more of the 
artist or the offerer. The first three sibilants correspond com-. 
pletely to the three 7 letters, D, s, to MN, #4; 1, z, to 4, d; 
Y, German: sharp ss, to 0: the latter letter is easily softened 
to ¥ in the course of its history, as py¥ so cry, yoy to rejoice, 
WS Zo be small, to pyr, ry, apt. By the side of the softest 
© s is the broad sibilant W s%, which likewise answers to Nn: 
WH and IND 4 explain, and changes with the D more dia- 
lectically, as Amos 5. 11, DOWD, on account of the double Dd, | 
is written for DD{3, § 121. In Aramean and in certain parts 
of the O. T. the T letters are more prevalent in many words 
than the sibilants. 

According to the present punctuation, # has always a § so. 
point over the top of one of its prongs, either over the right,. 
wi, to mark the letter 5%, or over the left, Y, to mark.as: 
however this s, which occurs but rarely, appears, at least in 
the later period of the language, not to differ in sound from 
D, with which it sometimes interchanges, probably because by 
the frequent change of s into sk and wie versa some words 
which originally had the sound s& in a latter period received 
the sound of s. — When this diacritic point and the point for 
0 (§ 29) without 1 meet over the same prong of &, only one 
of the points is written; hence ¥ when it begins a. syllable, 
having no other vowel or Shva, must be read thus: NIW sdné; 
but wv, if the preceding consonant has no other vowel or Sh’va, 
must be pronounced -osh: wrD?, liph-rosh, WWO Mo-shé. 


* In the translation the author’s advice is followed with this i a 
that 1) without Dagesh lene is represented by ¢4. 


§ 51. 


§ 52. 
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2. The 4 liquidae, more strictly so called, are far more 
soft and unstable than the sibilants; and among them again 
} #2 ist the softest and most yielding, sometimes wholly assimi- 
lating itself with a following consonant, § 79, and sometimes 


at the end of a word, after a full vowel entirely vanishing, 


§ 191. 5 2 (comp. S$ 79, 103) ranks next to 3 in respect of 
softness. 5 and 9 are very nearly related, so that they not 
infrequently interchange, but 5 is nevertheless in Hebrew 
rougher and more aspirated (more like 7%), at the same time 
sharing many of the peculiarities and weaknesses of the simple 
aspirates, §§ 59—71: On the other hand the labial-nasal 
letter © »# approaches the stronger letters far more closely than 
does: the simple nasal letter x, and but rarely disappears at 
the end of a word, § 211. 1. The historical course, there- 
fore, is this, that m often changes into 7: DOY and jY “ 
persecute, MYO and O33 fo shake, and / likewise is often weakened 
into 2: nDw? Aésyy, into naw, wyib stammering into Wi, Is. 
33- 19. 

3. The softest and most liquid of all are the two _ half- 
vowels 1 # and ° 7, so that the soft nasal letter # can suffer 
a further weakening into /: 3¥2N éo set oneself, from 3¥) 4 
set, TW fo beseem from Ti fo be beautiful. Since these half- 
vowels have not in Hebrew become hard and fixed letters, 
but have remained in a closer connexion with their vowels z 
and #, the letters « and z are properly only there firmly fixed 
as consonants, wv and 7, where the laws of the conjunction of 
vowels, §§ 42—45, demand it. However the principles of 
root and stem building, §§ 113—18, are also in force here; 
there is also between these two closely related letters a strong 
tendency to pass the one into the other, §§ 42, 36, according 
to which the thinner letter » prevails almost everywhere at 
the beginning of a word, and sometimes appears in the middle 
of a word between two syllables instead of 1; D%p for Dip, § 121, 
mnd sign, Lev. 13, from iN Zo show, signify. Accordingly the 
half-vowels have 

1) most naturally their right place only at the degenning 
of a syllable, that is, before a vowel or Shva, and are most 
necessary at the deginning of a word, § 44. However the con- 
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junction 4, aad, is softened, with the rejection of the weak 
Sh’va, to « before another labial: in, 7d, and before every 
consonant which itself has but a Sh’va: WM wh'hi, 1208; 
comp. § 17. Further, at the beginning of a word /2- or je- 
is softened to z after the conjunction 7 or a similar prefix with 
a noun in the st. const. (according to the general law, § 211. 3): 
uns Zith'ron for &yithron; and, further, sometimes in the word 
WN for 2, § 209. 3, after a closely connected particle; com- 
pare also the proper-name § 17. 


When, on the other hand; } in the middle of a root would § 54. 
stand before a short or merely tone-long, or at least not an 
unchangeable, vowel, then, according to an ancient law of 
root - building, § 113, it can never be hardened into consonantal 
power, if it stands Jdetween two stable consonants which easily 
support the long vowel arising from resolving them. When, there- 
fore, in such a case, an # or o would come after}, « + ware 
contracted necessarily into #: 0 rém from ruom; when an a 
would come after 1, the @ can push before the w (that it may 
maintain itself), so that from @ + w arises 6: Ji) namég from 
nimuag; when however a vowel unlike w is too important from 
the meaning of the form or is too stable to be changed, it 
then displaces the 1, so that it lengthens itself: Dp, nO, Opn, 
gam, méth, heqgim, from gaudm, mauét, hiquim. 

Accordingly 1 and » become hardened to consonants in the middle 
of a word necessarily only @) when from the stem-building their sound 
must be doubled : > 3, O03); — 4) when they have an unchangeable vowel 
before or after them: 703 n'tuja, ON gojim; ory * ajan, mMyp g vussssoth, 
formed according to § 1 533 — c) when they are followed by a doubled 
consonant: Y3°%1; yet in the last two cases the? is sometimes ejected if 
a closed syllable precedes: |W (strife) for rT, according to § 160, 
230M, Ez. 2. 4, also shortened according to § 232, however so that the 
ejected ‘ establishes itself again on before through ¢, from 23°F. 
Moreover, the language maintains » easily at the beginning of a syllable 
in the middle of a root; but when this does not take place from some 
cause throughout the entire root, the * is often thrust out again, as in 
WW) (pregnancy), constr. st. VW. 


2) 1 or ° after the vowel of a preceding syllable always § ss. 
amalgamates, when the preceding vowel is a similar one, into 
the same long vowel: pit’ shvg, from shuv'g, § 146, POD (at 


sd 


§ 56. 


. of the syllable, )}and* remain harder when the last radical is 


S57: 


§ 58. 
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the right of ....) from 7’min and the preposition mz, § 242; 
? assimilates before the tone with a foregoing 7, » with xz ac- 
cording to § 42; and before 1, according to § 43, @ changes 
into 6, and before » as usually into ae. Accordingly they remain 
only in the cases apparent from § 43 either consonants or at 
all events more distinct; elsewhere very rarely in certain roots, 
§ 115, 118, in all cases however in accordance with the prin- 
cipal law, that, e. g., « -+ # necessarily becomes #, § 198. 
In the middle of a root, both before and after the vowel 


a mere vowel: 719, 1M, possibly even when the last radical 
is a mere breathing (a guttural, § 58): M8, yd; here even such 
pronunciations as MIS, NM, according to §§ 150, 212, are 
possible. Similarly, 1 as third radical remains hard in the cases 
MNS, mn, § 121. 

3) When } and ° are placed in the process of formation 
at the end of a syllable closing with two consonants, § 26, 
they cannot then be heard at all as consonants, but immedi- 
ately receive their vowel pronunciation; and then, indeed, the 
z, which is here much the more frequent, attracts the tone of 
the syllable so strongly that the preceding vowel wholly dis- 
appears: ‘2W (according to the force of the formation, § 146, 
3) 4} (contracted from my, according to $§ 224, 232), and 
only the stronger letter 0 resists expulsion: 97 dm, Ps. 83. 2: 
on the other hand wnnW) jishidchu, Wi2 bdhu, WP, gdssu. 


Yet this vowel ¢ disappears at the end of several nouns, § 146. 


3) THE ASPIRATES. 


The 4 simple aspirates, generally called Gutturals, form 
a group difficult to understand, which is peculiar for its extent 
and gradation to the Semites, and which is most widely separ- 
ated from all the other letters in relation to pronunciation and 
especially to surrounding vowels. They emit from the throat 
merely a breath, softer or harder: if the air flows forth quite 
clear, we have then the softest aspirate N, to be compared with 
the Greek sfivitus lenis, which is wholly imperceptible without 
an immediately following (or according to the root- building 
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§ 113 also preceding) vowel; the same pure, clear breathing 
somewhat harder is 7 4, the Greek sfiritus asper. If at the 
same time the epiglottis is rubbed by the breath, we have y gf, 
approaching 3 (somewhat like g in the German zage), and Nn, 
guttural ch (as in the word Zochk in Scotch), approaching 7. 
We express the y in writing by g#, but more briefly by the 
spirttus asper ‘, to be read as g&. | 


Since the sibilants in certain languages have a strong tendency to 
change into simple aspirates, in Aramean the hardest sibilant ¥ often 
changes into the somewhat hard aspirate Y, in Hebrew more rarely, as 
PY 40 be narrow, YOI to knock out, YY to shatter, from pw, ns, Py 
or YS". 


1. As aspirates these letters cannot do without a vowel § 59. 
in their immediate neighbourhood: they can be spoken most 
easily preceding a vowel, but tolerably immediately following 
one. When therefore in word- building a consonant would be 
spoken without any, or without a clear vowel, here vowels 
must come in; and this weakness of the aspirates increases 
when two of them come into contact. Hence an aspirate can 


1) never be spoken as the beginning of a syllable with an 
indistinct Sh’va, § 39: it then receives a rapid vowel: comp. 
D poy gh*magim with D200 milakim, § 186, 2; — this vowel 
sometimes increases to a full short one before another aspirate, 
§§ ro4, 199, to be spoken according to § 69 sq.: and after N 
0 or é€ is sometimes lengthened to long o and e (but only in 
nouns); Dy OrN for DYN § 186, DISN from a special cause § 153; 
and then also, instead of NON, ION (vow) with the reduplication 
of the following consonant, § 155: | 

2) An aspirate closing the syllable defore the tone, which § 60. 
syllable can, therefore, in passing over to the following easily 
resolve itself and become open, can repeat the vowel of its 
syllable as an echo: AND mach*/né, Hay (we know thee, accord- 
ing to § 251) /dagh®/nika, NIIN2 be*|rath. However, the firmer 
vowelless pronunciation can remain: om, Wana: the distinction 
is mostly this, that in Aalf-open syllables, § 28, as well as in 
connexion with weaker aspirates and before softer consonants, 
the softer pronunciation has the preference, if, on the other 
hand, the meaning commends more rapid sound (as in séaé. 


§ 61. 


§ 62. 


§ 63. 
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constr.) then the firmer and harder. Sometimes in the looser 
pronunciation v and e¢ separate from each other, and become 
accordingly long in a simple syllable, especially in successive 
aspirates: PAIN for ‘ayn, moyh for myn § 131: similarly POA, 
§ 260, for ‘Mx, with N before 4 


If the consonant following another consonant with the looser pro- 
nunciation has but a Sh’va, so that essentially two Sh’vas would come 
together, which is not allowed, § 24, then the Chatef or rapid vowel 
becomes a full short vowel, only so that the first vowel retains the stress 
and force of the pronunciation : WU seches'gu for jech°z'gu, WIOYI from 
“DY3, MOY hé om’du. For VANE) as in § 62 IDINT) (you Joie on ac- 
count of the peculiar coincidence of two aspirates without a firm vowel. 


But in and after the tone, where such an echo of the 
vowel of a syllable is not possible, the aspirate, clearly audible, 
adheres firmly to its preceding vowel: 13°, MW (to the door) 
§ 216, from “yv) yoiv', comp. § 64, M¥}. 


3) An aspirate in the middle of a final syllable ending in 
two consonants sometimes attracts the vowel to itself, if the 
helping vowel ¢, according to § 26, would be necessary: so 
especially in the case of N, NNY, IND, WN for DNV, NB, UN3, 
according to § 146, in the verb with shorter vowel }N°P, ac- 
cording to § 226. 


Similarly at times at the end of a compound syllable before the tone: 
DIYON) for ‘ON), Zech. 7. 1 


Also before the aspirate, especially N, and the kindred ‘, the long 
vowels prefer in the case of the nouns to remain (§ 145) rather than to 
sink into mere Sh’vas: *N¥D, § 212. 3, “DO and °O ND, stat. const. pl. 


‘ from DD (Eunuch). — The strongest aspirate Fi not only suffers at times 


a short vowel before it instead of a Chatef vowel: DYWNS (youths) from 
“WMD for ‘MS, but frequently even sets before it in the changes of forma- 
tion short @ with a species of reduplication, § 69, instead of @, in order 
to bring the vowel nearer to itself: FIN (4rother) NDI) (confidence) in the 
plural O'0N, OVWIN, in the verb M1, according to § 232, for MQ, 
r. nN; pie: yynh, according to § 224, from nya and before 
7 ayn wv. 141. 8, shortened from niyyM. The fuller pronunciation is 
more necessary before N in DONSD for DINYD from the inf. NUD, since 
in DIND, according to § 255, ‘the first syllable is not perfectly closed. 
An aspirate at the beginning of a word, especially N, attracts to itself 
even the tone of the end-svlilable of the foregoing word. SS 216, 242. 
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‘2. Amongst all the vowels @ is most nearly related to the 
aspirates, because like the aspirate it comes from a full throat: 
and this remark holds 


1) most fully defore an aspirate zz and after the tone, where 
the aspirate permits the full and free pronunciation of the a: 
after the tone every other short vowel changes into @: M3j for 
néssech, 133) for vagjanoch, also in the tone a short or merely 
tone- long vowel: BYR pdsham for pégham, now for seshloch,; 
but where the dissimilar accented vowel before ‘the final con- 
sonant of a word cannot be displaced (sometimes because it 
is unchangeable or made long, sometimes because the stem- 
building, according to § 108, 1, protects e in the final syllable 
to counterbalance the preceding syllable), then a rapid @ creeps 
in between it and the aspirate, pnw shami*gh, you shime*gh, 
§ 31. — Yet in the case of the hardest aspirate M there are 
such pronunciations as one, ym, according to § 224; and o 
iS maintained in such Snort nouns as byb (work) § 146. 


Before the tone the final aspirate of a syllable allows be- 
fore it continually the O-U sound, which is established in the 
formation, whilst its @ readily displaces the 2-7 sound, accord- 
ing to § 37. Yet this 7-& sound can maintain itself, if the 
word - building favours it; and further the indistinct ¢ often allies 
itself with the weaker N, less frequently with 4, or another 
guttural: 7ON', O47), but Wim, Fy?, although such an e farther 
from the tone readily gives place to @ 70N’. — However the 
aspirate cannot allow before it w and 2, ‘but o and e, nearly 
related sounds, especially as by these, according to §§ 39, 60, 
the syllable can easily open itself to the softer pronunciation 
d*, &, 6°; ¢ remains only before the hardest M in the form 
winY, according to § 226, further, from special reasons, in 
ywyw as perf., § 111, and in qa according to § 138. Yet 
# remains before the aspirate even then if the soft » follows: 
mm, TNH; but AM with two aspirates. 


Jn the tone, at least in those forms that prefer rapid 
vowels, and sometimes a@/fer, > similarly allows the incongruous 
short vowel to change into a: 9D*1 from 90% (aad he removed, 
Hif-il) or from 90%) (and he departed, Qal) x) for NW § 3323 


§ 64. 


§ 65. 


§ 66. 


§ 67. 


& 68. 


§ 69. 
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and has defore the tone sometimes e¢ and further @ for 7: 3390 
pl. o2d99 for AND. 

3) After an aspirate beginning a syllable the vowel z and 
yz can remain defore the tone, and z remains especially in im- 
perfectly closed syllables: 19, § 226, and before reduplication, 
§ 34, as 13M (Azs favour, from 3M) or to distinguish a tense, 
§ 141: yet in other cases, especially with N, e¢ is preferred 
02: IAIN § 191, npn § 186. . 

Jn and after the tone the change of e and o into @ is more 
variable: Sym and Dyin § 138; Dri, On) vayjdchos § 232, but 
also YB for byB; only in tri- literal syllables the resonant vowel 
(§ 32) follows necessarily the chief vowel: oy). — In the case 
of the weak & e¢ takes the place of @ in the instance NNW for 
nev, § 62, and before the tone in the case of the verb bey 
(to bee), as obyy, § 251. 

An aspirate in a prepositive or half-syllable (§§ 24, 59) 
maintains 6 if this sound lies in the form: ODy., according 
to § 186. 2, from )Y, but has otherwise prevailingly @, more 
ack é, acc. § 65, which further from the tone often changes 
the sreaker 6 ee of a ete Sh’va, especially with stronger 
consonants and before 4: nnp Q°hath (but nnp? § 245) Num. 
26. 57, WO (purity) Y. 89. 45, comp. Is. 44. 27; Jer. 22. 20; 
Ez. 36. 35, 38. 

3. The aspirates are not capable of the clear reduplication, 
which the other consonants undergo. Their reduplication dis- 
appears in accordance with these two stages: either 

1) the preceding vowel remains short, so that it as nearly 
as possible touches and as it were half doubles the aspirate: 
3d, IY, on, Nw, a pronunciation which acc. § 63 accords 
well with the nature of the aspirates; — or 

2) this remnant of audible aspiration vanishes also, so 
that the preceding vowel coming into a pure simple syllable 
becomes long (therefore @, z, 2%, acc. § 35, become @, @, ), 
which often happens before softer aspirates, and otherwise is 
most regular in connexion with external additions which are 
made to the root: ND, JNO, JNO, S$ 141, 131; Ws § 140, 


Dy, § 242. 
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" When a comes to stand in the pretone, it prefers before N 7 Y to 
change into a: YY (the city) Wi comp. with OMY, OWI § 70, also 
in the counter-tone § 88 comp. POISNY with NiSN3 § 70. 


If in the first case, § 69. 1, @ has to be spoken before 
an aspirate with @, it always changes into the softer 2: F¥N3, 
Don, nan, for /NJ, ‘NH, ria; the same change takes place 
before an aspirate ‘with rapid 6 (because ¢-° would easily run 
into d-*): OWN. 


§ 70. 


There are, however, some cases in which the short vowel attracts 


the aspirate with its vowel wholly into its own syllable: TWIN, Judg. 5. 28, 
from WN from INN, ovmnn from OWIPHN from wrrnn. On the other 
hand the too thick concurrence of aspirates is avoided, so that TM In 
is said, Judg. 9. 9, 11, 13, for nn dave I made to cease?) 


\ like an aspirate generally does away with every trace 
of reduplication, and accordingly lengthens the fore- going 
vowel: 72, 922, 922, for 773, 722, PID § 120; such pronun- 
ciations as occur in the substantives mi) morra (bitterness), 
WNW (tay navel) are rare but MH, Gen. 14. 10, for AW, acc. 
§ 70, comp. §§ 63 and 216. 


Since lastly the aspirate, especially of the weaker sounds 
1, and yet more &, easily parts with its feeble power, ac- 
cordingly | | | 

1) two vowels surrounding & or 7 sometimes combine 
their sound notwithstanding the aspirate in the middle, which 
then readily becomes quiescent: {NM or NIP, § 146, acc. § 43, 
from iNM, the first part of proper- names, as JOIN or jh3", 
contracted from sdhu, § 270; b> (enchantment) as well as pnp. 

2) The vowel following & in the middle ofa word in 
certain cases presses forward, passing over the weak aspirate: 
most easily if the preceding consonant has only a Sh’va: now 
shéla from ONY skéla ( petition), NNW is possible for NNY, § 62, 
always nixon (sin of ....) and 7HxNon from Axon, WRN, al- 
though rarely after an-external prefix: (Wyn) for ‘ys, Zach. 
11. 5, § 235; less ‘easily after a compound syllable , which 
acc. § 23 must be thereby separated: NIN2D, MOND (dusiness, 
a very frequent word) for N2N?D, noxbp, in the imperative 
WN, I Sam. 12. 24, from } Ny, acc. § pa6: further, in nuipd, 


§ 71. 


§ 72. 


S$ 73- 
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§ 218 acc. § 24, for ne p?; with still greater difficulty after 
a preceding vowel, which is easy only if this vowel can turn 
itself into a half-vowel: Ni¥ (zeck) contr. from ssau-‘ar or 


- ssé-ar, formed acc. § 152 (otherwise an é but rarely absorbs 


§ 74. 


$ 75. 


a following rapid é: 71EN), acc. § 232, for’NN1, ADDON Num. 
11. 4, from 7OHON and the article); altogether impossible if x 
itself is only a prepositive syllable after a compound one: 
nN ?n. In the case of 7 this occurs but rarely, and con- 
stantly in some cases only §§ 192, 244. 


If the vowels around the weakest aspirate must both remain, a half- 
vowel as somewhat stronger can acc. § 45 take its place, e. g. 7 in the 


proper name ‘#1 as well as INI. — It is something wholly different 


from this when a * after @ and before a new syllable is as it were crushed 
out: MANDY, DOP, DNDN for NPIY (gazalles) OVS, ONT gg 186, 189. 


3) At the end of a syllable N loses its aspiration in this 
way, that the preceding vowel sounds out clearly, and if it 
was short becomes long;* this is less frequent before the tone: 
MIN 2dva for NN} xa*va, bn (he tabernacles) for oN Is. 13. 
20, where acc. § 69, 1 the short vowel prefers to remain, 
sbxd § 245, and in words like 528 § 139 @ has further arisen 
from 4; but universal in and after the tone, where on that 
account all influences bearing upon the opposite case, acc. 
§ 64, do not exist, NIP, NTP, Np, NY, and where the original 


* vowel forthwith establishes itself unchangeably in a simple syl- 


lable: N}) from NY § 213, N32 § 232. Such words as Nb, 
Ni, however, sometimes allow the toneless short vowel at the 
end to fall off: Non, ww § 146. — More rarely 7 is subject 
to a similar loss, asin the ending M~ of many proper-names, 
acc. § 270. 

Finally, indeed every consonant, especially the more liquid ones, at 
the end of a syllable, where it can easily be repressed, can change into a 
bare vowel, chiefly « or 7, and amalgamate with its preceding vowel, acc. 
§ 42 sq.: yet this is rare in Hebrew, as in the case of the noun NiN?2S 
(dish) as well as 1128 and somewhat more frequently only in order to avoid 
the dissonance in a repeated short root: J919 for JDDD § 158. 


* Yet the Masséra reads J4N) and some similar words for IW) 
which is explained by the law of the counter-tone §§ 88, 96. Otherwise 
NOND § 141, where # as in PWN § 163 has taken the place of another 
long vowel. | | 
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I. The pronunciation of a vowelless consonant at the be- § 77. 
ginning of a word, § 24, can be facilitated by prefixing a vowel, 
e or a; such a prefixed vowel is found more especially before 
the liquids and chiefly before the sibilants: yet this occurs in 
Hebrew but rarely, and only in the case of isolated nouns of 
uncertain derivation, as pint and pints arm, and probably YEIN 
Singer, 250N cluster, §§ 153, 147. | 


Since the pronunciation of the hard Z-sounds before the § 78. 
related softer sibilants is difficult, the Z of the prefix syllable 
hith-, § 124, takes its place after the sibilant with which the 
root begins, and is then subject to the laws indicated in § 49: 
221AO], WAN], PIO. 

An exception from this is: pow, Jer. 49. 3. 


2. When two different consonants come into close contact, § 79. 
therefore at the end of a perfectly closed syllable in the be- 
ginning of a word, or ina final syllable closing with two con- 
sonants, § 26, a lighter and weaker letter especially, flows often — 
into the letter next to it, so that this last letter becomes doubled 
by means of the former being assimilated to it. But the weaker 
letter as the second between two. syllables seldom assimilates 
to the first: for instance, -d¢fu is often said for -a¢-4u, where 
the aspirate is. hard to enunciate, and -d@¢fa always for the 
similar -a¢-a on account of the similarity of the vowels, 
S§ 248, 50. | 

Far more frequently the first consonant resolves itself into 
the second, at first here and there, and then in certain ‘oft 
recurring instances more constantly, and most frequently in the 
case of 2: 8, issssor for sinssor, § 139, NP for tett, acc. § 82, 
from ¢enth or téncth, § 238, far more rarely in the case of }: 
Mp) siggach for silgach, § 139: yet more rarely in the case of . 
an aspirate or half- vowel nbd (food) for N22ND, comp. § 117; 
as a harder letter only M sometimes in a prefix syllable, § 124. 
In the case of the more constant instances the greater softness 
of the second letter has but little effect. 


§ 80. 


§ 81. 


§ 82. 


§ 83. 
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The more dying away without any compensation of the soft # in the 
numeral ony shtijim (where a word really begins comp. § 24. with two 
consonants Without a Sh'va) for DIAL, § 267, and in the preposition mz, 
§ 242, is something different. 

When two nearly related consonants fall together in this 
close contact, the first sometimes resolves itself into the second: 
nox for Punx, §§ 238, 267, and in the case of the 4 of the 
prefix Ath- § 124: FHI, WO, also 1237 otherwise than § 78 
contracted from thi}. 

If the same consonants come together, separated by only 
a vowel or a Shva, the repetition of their sound is harsh and 
unpleasant, and is avoided if possible: in the middle of a root 
at least is it avoided if possible in the formation of stems, 
especially if no unchangeable long vowel, neither between nor 
before them, holds the syllables more apart, § 112. 

And nevertheless in that case the letters sometimes meet together, 
inasmuch as the preceding vowel of that kind is shortened: 333191) (and 
it made us, Job. 31. 15), WAIOM (and thou makest us pass away, Is. 64 6), 
(comp. § 84) from 133319"), ATOM) , instances, however, that find in 
the rule § 232 especial justification. 

From whatever reason a consonant may be doubled, that 
the doubling may be heard a fitting condition of the letter.in 
which it takes place is needful: 

1) the doubling is less audible at the end of a word with- 
out a closing vowel, to which must be added that the final 
vowel having the tone seeks generally, § 86, further lengthening ; 
therefore according to the rule reduplication disappears here: 
bp gal for gall, 55 Rol for Roll (kull), but immediately returns 
before new vowels, as p, 199. 


Yet the pronunciation sometimes remains unaltered before a vowel 
without the tone: NIIYM for NIAYN, § 195; likewise a consonant after o 
and possibly e remains without reduplication before a new accented final 
syllable beginning with aSh’va: ANH, DDYN, §§ 251, 255; and 14 (back) 
43 can acc. § 32 lengthen itself further into 14 and ‘VJ. 


2) If the consonant which is to be doubled has Sh’va 
merely, it is more difficult to hear distinctly the reduplication, 
and it gradually disappears, but primarily in the case of the 
soft letters } 1° 5 only, more rarely even in the case of the 
sibilants, often in the case of p, but never in the case of the 


~S ————— 
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6 mutes § 48 (excepting in wwNmM, r. yOu Is. 22. 10, where, 
however, the M is preceded by another), yet more frequently 
only in certain oft recurring cases: ¥}) but 1M) § 232, Omny, 
plural of "1y § 149 wpla9n (he who seeks § 181), ny? (they 
raise) from x¥3, ‘pd (my staff) from 530; 7 (behold me), 
bn (praise ye). 

Further, in some rare cases the Sh’va itself disappears: SND? (thy 
throne) from NO3, 1°) acc. to the rule § 81 for YR AY from my to throw 

3) For the aspirates, see §§ 69—71. 


In a language in which the finer and lighter sounds of the vowels 
still further disappear (as in the Aramaic), the reduplication of every con- 
sonant can by degrees cease by means of the lengthening of the preceding 
vowel. In Hebrew this is but rare, and most frequently after full «, and 
elsewhere after the sharper 7: IpiN for Po from the Inf. pF, Prov. 8. 29; 
Wid, acc. § 155 for WIDP (weed). It is possible in ac cases for 2, 
Z or y to be inserted, especially after a: nevertheless PYDr4, the Aramaic 
pronunciation in Chronicles, is the original, and Pua (Damascus) is 
derived therefrom, acc. § 79. plaza) for WOM b. 64. 7; Bp. 3. 22; comp. Is. 
23. II, is remarkable. 


Il. SOUNDS IN WORDS. ACCENT OR TONE. 


The tone, or the force of the pronunciation of the vowel 
of every word, raises, in the case of a polysyllabic word, one 
syllable only above the rest, thereby giving to the word unity 
and firmness. At first the tone arises from the meaning of 
each form of the word itself, but then takes its shape accord- 
ing to the historical conditions of each particular language. 
Since the Semitic languages generally did not develope com- 
position (§ 4), and the Hebrew especially has lost great wealth 
of vowels (§ 23), in this language the tone without any im- 
portant deviation follows this law, that it has its place mainly 
upon the last syllable, and upon the penultima only under 
these invariable conditions, that the last syllable is either simple: 
AW, mp3, or, if compound, has a short vowel and follows a 
simple syllable: Wap, ON3N>. Within these confined limits the 

a 


§ 84. 


§ 8s. 


§ 86. 


§ 87. 
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tone affects all the more powerfully both the nature of the 
particular vowels (§§ 32—38), and their length and existence 
in general: 


1. The tone has in its own place a strong tendency to 
lengthen originally short vowels. As short vowels it allows only ¢@ 
and in certain cases ¢: on the other hand it continually lengthens 
6 to o, and é mostly either to @ or farther to @; many vowels, 
however, which on account of the grammatical form have an 
inclination to extension, e. g., especially those after the second 
radicle in the noun-form § 149, are further lengthened through 
the influence of the tone, either to regularly tone-long: @ @ @, 
or even to unchangeableness; the last characteristic concerns 
most of all the pure sounds 7 and #, often 6 also. Therefore 
the following distinctions must be always kept in mind: 1) short 
vowels that can receive the tone (¢ and ¢) and those that can- 


A A 


not; 2) tone-long @ @ 6 and unchangeably long # 7 6, some- 
times also @ and @; and amongst the latter again 3) such as 
have become unchangeable under the influence of the greatest 
tone-extension (as 313 § 149) and such as were originally un- 
changeable, and which might be called partly root partly stem 
long (as in Op, Op, S$ 42 sq., 54 sq., paeb § 153), since, 
e. g., the # in 3°37, § 141, is not originally nor even neces- 
sarily unchangeable, and therefore in certain conditions is more 
easily changeable. 

A stem-long vowel, as well as a short one supported by its position, 
remains unchanged before all further additions: only from special causes 
does it gradually give way to the pressing compulsion of abbreviation, and 
G@ more readily than f 2, §§ 196, 186. 1. A vowel that is not necessarily 
unchangeable yields to this pressure more readily in a compound, where 
it remains as short vowel at least, than in a simple syllable, where it 
would have wholly to vanish; comp. }*"1 with WI, from }3"1, § 212 sq. 


2. The tone not only protects behind it many a vowel 
that would otherwise disappear, § 23, but especially so before 
it: so that one may speak of an a/fter-tone or of after -sounding 
vowels, and still more of a pretone. The most regular pretone 
is @ inasmuch as it is the primary vowel, an 2 having its origin 
in the stem-form is more rare; before short words, and else- 
where in some forms of words suited for a greater extension of 
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the sound, a consonant having no proper and definite vowel 


not infrequently assumes @ as pretone, as D2 (vobis), § 265, 
comp. § 243. 

The pretone is found 1) in connexion with a single consonant standing 
before the tone in the formation of stems: 303, WND, Dip’, NP, bps, 
337, but is wanting in the noun-forms with a stem-long vowel before 
the last radicle, as 7193, acc. § 153; @ remains as pretone before the 
added syllables of the persons or of suffixes, but more rarely 2: O2, 
NP , niny, on the other hand, DY, O31; 2) when in the formation of 
stems two consonants without an unchangeable vowel precede the tone 
syllable, the pretone occurs if a vowel has its proper place in the forma- 
tion of the stem under the second consonant, the first consonant, how- 
ever, having no vowel at all, or at most none that could remain before 
the stronger tone syllable: YOY, DIN), INT!, § 250; elsewhere only in 
single favourable cases, as in ‘the form of the plural of such short words as 
n°250, § 186. 2. — 3) If another stable syllable precedes the consonant 
which can become the seat of the pretone, the pretone is found more 
constantly only in the form 209%, § 140, and often if the tone syllable 
is a compound one, or (which is about the same) the penultima, there- 
fore having much greater extension: WAP, PDN’; elsewhere there 
remains only an @ or a somewhat longer 2, § 188. The @ as pretone in 
YI", § 194, and the similar form OY, § 189. 2, has a special cause. 
A mere tone-long @ but seldom remains: pryps, Ruth 2. 9. 


If a new accented syllable arises at the end of a word, § 88. 
all the vowels which according to what has been said above 
depend upon the tone or the pretone regularly sink to the lowest 
measure, that is, to the most penurious, or absolutely neces- 
sary use of vowels, § 23. What was pretone disappears wholly: 
pop, the plural of nip, MWIN, the fem. of IDX, and this 
acc. § 164 from “IDX. But that vowel which remains firm in 
the second syllable defore the tone, forms of itself a kind of 
countertone (comp. § 96) and appears sharper, clearer and some- 
what stronger than it otherwise could, as the éin ON, comp. 
7, § 70, and many other cases show. Also a short vowel 
which otherwise would disappear, can remain through the 
countertone, as the d in OW5Pp gédashim, § 186. 


In reference to the previously accented syllable, which as § 89. 
is generally the case closes with a consonant, it loses its short 
vowel, supported by the tone, or, acc. § 33, its long one, 
made long merely by the tone, 
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1) altogether before the new accented syllables beginning 
with vowels (with which most begin), since the vowel lengthened 
by the tone must then be shortened, and a short vowel, acc. 
§ 23, cannot stand without the tone ina simple syllable: 2n> 
from 32ND and yOAD from IAD, § 193, “OO from "HDD, 
§ 255, 2; otherwise the vowel long by the tone would stand 
as pretone, acc. § 87. If in cases where the falling away 
of the tone-vowel is possible, the first radicle standing alone 
has merely the @ of the pretone, the falling away of the pre- 
tone is likewise possible: in that case this distinction is made 
that the tone- vowel falls away before pronominal endings when 
they consist of vowels only, 723, § 193, but remains as pre- 
tone if the preceding pretone falls away on account of the ad- 
dition of the much stronger suffixes, 03ND, § 251. — The 
stem-long vowels or those that have become unchangeable through 
lengthening sometimes bring their sound a stage lower at least 
in quality: 6é arising from au ai to @ é: ‘NjI03 (J drew back) 
from 41D), Inw (Ais drier) from MW, §§ 196, 255; similarly 
the fully “lengthened 6: Apw from oy, § 187, and ? i lengthened 
to é: wbpn from OPN, § 196, DUNE from 0vB, § 187. — 
Occasionally a short vowel pushes forward into. the syllable 
preceding in order to establish itself there more firmly, §§ 215, 
245, 251, 255; comp. § 70. 

2) In connexion with the suffixes 7— and o3— which 
begin with a Sh’va that is never quite inaudible, § 247, the 
original tone- vowel, in conformity with its force, just described 
in 1), maintains its place either still long, as a kind of pre- 
tone, before the somewhat lighter }7—, as 73N5, or shortened 
before the somewhat heavier 0}—, as 02303. But a short 
vowel can also, if a vowelless consonant precedes, push for- 
wards to this, so that the Shva becomes quite audible: 02797 
or 0297; comp. the details § 255. ) 

3) As an accented ending beginning with a cdosely con- 
joined consonant ON, 2 per. plur. perf, following its unac- 
cented singular N-, § 190, is almost the only one; as a rule 
only such endings of this kind are suffixed which,.acc. § 85, 
can be unaccented. Such suffixed unaccented syllables are equal 
in respect of tone and general vowel-force to those final syl- 
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lables which, acc. § 26, close with two consonants: A3N2 like 
FIND; the tone-vowel in them is strongly contracted therefore, 
and reduced to its shortest measure, so that from 4 arises @, 
from @ likewise ¢, acc. § 33, from 6 é merely 6 @, or rather 
for the latter d, from #7, 6 and é, or rather for the batter a. 
If the tone removes from this tone-vowel to a following syl- 
lable that must be accented, the vowel formed by the previous 
tone sometimes remains indeed, as onan> according to Par, 
§ 195, but the short vowel in other cases returns to its original 
form: omnWwH, § 196, OMWAPNN, § 234, onvny from nwn, 
S$ 257- 

If only an unaccented vowel is affixed to the tone syllable, it dis- § go. 
places the helping - vowel (§ 26): 343, naa § 216, but leaves the tone- 
vowel, even a short one, often unaltered: Na: nha, § 216, brings back 
again, however, the unchangeable vowel, which was somewhat shortened 


by other causes, with the destruction of the compound syllable, into its 
previous form: JMIN: AIHII, OP TDP, § 228. 


II. SOUNDS IN SENTENCES. PAUSE. 


I. In the course and stream of a sentence each word § 91. 
hastens by without delay, and by the pronunciation of the 
first word in closer conjunction with the following the last 
letter of the one and the first of the other can more nearly 
unite. 


Yet there is visible in Hebrew no further trace of the assimilation of 
consonants of a different sound than that -% sometimes changes into m 
before m: 'D oy, Is. 35. I. — The vowels are more efficient in 
causing the closer connexion of two words that belong to each other: 
1) each of the 6 first mutes receives aspiration through the influence of 
a vowel closing the preceding word, § 48. — 2) The particle 1D (whad?) 
joins itself to the following word by doubling its first consonant: ‘YOM, 
so that it is sometimes written as forming one word with it: DI7D (what 
to you?); inversely, a word having the tone on @ or é in the penultima 
connects with itself a following word accented on the first syllable by 
reduplicating its first letter: D°D mID2n, ow ny ; TARY, a concate- 


§ 92. 
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nation of letters which is at times still further extended: NJ “7? (go now!), 
INY ID WP (arise! come forth!).* — 3) Refore a monosyllabic "word the tone 
changes from the last syllable of the preceding closely conjoined word 
to the penultima, as far as this is allowable acc. § 85: NWJMIP for 
QPP, FV “Ik , 2 }03) ; sometimes indetermined before very weak 2: 
ny IAN. 

Il. At the end of a sentence, the place of the pause, 
the sound is much more firmly arrested and held back; it seeks 
therefore firmer standing place, and collecting itself dies away in 
greater repose, indeed possibly with the extension of the preced- 
ing vowel. However these tendencies of the language according 
to the historical formation of single words cannot show themselves 
in the same way in all cases: 

1. The retraction of the sound towards the beginning of a 
word is possible only where the final syllable in the course of 
the language can become changeable and toneless either 
from the first or by means of waste and wear. Accordingly 
1) the person-endings of verbs, consisting of vowels merely, 
inasmuch as they are naturally very weak endings, become in 
pause so toneless that the tone restores the original vowel of 
the second radical: 13n> and ma for 3203 and m4 from 3n3 
and 1 S$ 33, 130, -193, "hy for Dy (stand. / fem.) from “by 
§ 226. — 2) The suffix }— always becomes so toneless that 
the tone moving backwards extends the preceding Sh’va into 
a tone-vowel, § 40: 7h2, 720 for Ww, 7Ov, comp. further 
§ 247, sq. — 3) Triliteral final syllables which in the flow 
and stream of speech have transposed the vowel to the second 
consonant, in pause replace it in its original position; yet since 
the vowel belonging to the word in the flow and stream of 
speech also still remains behind the tone, in all cases é arises 
as the weakest vowel-sound, acc. § 40, 6 however and some- 
times @ where these vowels are natural to the stem: O2W for 
OU S$ 41, 146, BM, TY, VR for 7D, -¥N, Y, MN SS 146, 
224; @ only in ‘IN Z for ‘38. — 4) It is more rarely that 
the tone retreats to the penultima, which is a syllable in 
itself; MIND, for MIN2) § 234, further in the particles 23N Z, 
MAN thou, NAY now, and sometimes elsewhere. 

* This has been named Dagesh euphonicum; better Dagesh con- 
junctivum. 
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But just on the contrary, the tone in pause is strengthened 
in the case of verbal forms that have suffered contraction in the 
last syllable and that close with two toneless consonants 
§ 232, in this way that it again descends to the last conso- 
nant but one and leaves the previous vowel in possession of 
its tone as pretone: 931, 503, AOR, Dp) for 724, dna, ADIN 
Dp". : 

2. The longer or stronger pronunciation of the vowels in 
the pause takes the following form in relation to the pronun- 
ciation without pause: 

1) @ with the tone, which was originally @, becomes 4: 
IN, We) for ND § 119, WW § 232; 

2) 6 admits of no further lengthening, but sometimes 
changes into the more open 4, as nONw from ONY Is. 7. II, 
comp. § 94. 

3) Where, however, ¢=/ was originally the sound, there 
in pause in a compound syllable @ as an elevation of é¢ (§ 33) 


suffices, if without pause ¢@ would stand instead of the un- 
allowed é: 1nn (Ae has shortened) Is. 18. 5; 1H (give back) Is. 42. 


22, instead of 1W1, without pause, and WWW (ruda/e) for WWW; on 


the contrary, @ is everywhere demanded in pause where the 
law of the predominating vowel of a word, § 108, 1, requires 
in the last syllable the deeper e after a stronger syllable, that 
is, after a compound syllable and the strong é: 2M3, 23, 
where the ¢ without pause at least is not wholly unallowed, 
§ 141. Thé existing from various causes in the final syllable, 
SS 33, 38 maintains its place in pause: NX, OFN; also the ¢ 
before a helping-vowel, arising from 4 by a kind of reson- 
ance, very frequently remains: 722, FYI or FAV. 
It is a rare extension of the lengthened pronunciation in the pause 
when the vowel, acc. § 93. I, passing to the penultima at the same time 


doubles the following consonant: 171M, 1303. — See other and more oc- 
casional pronunciations in pause in the treatment of the forms. ° 


III. Sometimes a word in the course of a sentence assumes a rare 
but not altogether impossible pronunciation merely for the sake of better 
assonance with a word of similar meaning in the same sentence, as the 
rare ONY, Is. 7. 11, to Hades, although according to § 93. 2 allowable, 
is yet chosen in order to form a closer assonance with 12YD? to heaven. 


$ 93. 


$ 94. 


$95. 


_ management and changes of the voice in the fitting and reverent public 


$ 96. 
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SIGNS FOR THE TONE OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 


In order to prescribe by means of suitable signs the true artistic 


reading of the words, sentences, and verses of the bible, the Massorites 
have established a great system of signs, which are commonly called 
accents, and which must here be explained, if but in general. 


The most common sign indicating any check of the voice 
whatsoever is — Métheg, that is brid/e. Like all accents, it 
is placed after the vowel to define what has yet to be added 
to the simple sound of the vowel. 

The received doctrine of the school for the correct reading 
of the tone, or accent, of words and sentences is briefly this: 


I. Every séugle complete word has, acc. § 85, its proper 
tone. The syllable: mmediately before this tone-syllable falls 
proportionally lower: on the contrary the syllable preceding the 
latter forms of itself according to the law of rhythm a second 
tone, or a counter-tone in reference to the chief tone, and 
this second tone, if the syllable in which it occurs is open, is 
very distinguishable, and is then most necessarily indicated 
by Metheg: °33x, OMAN, ON], OwWap godashim § 186, 2; also 


_ even before Sh’va, but the counter-tone is rarely allowable 


in an imperfectly compound syllable: 3212 kathbu, 3s sir’ 
(they fear) which in that way distinguishes itself from iN") 


fir (they see), NWI, acc. § 224 (let it bring forth!), Gen. 1. 


11. If the second ‘syllable before the tone is compound but 
the third open, the latter receives the counter-tone: YUiN}: in 
the .poetic accentuation, § 98, a mere Sh’va can be so ‘distin- 


_ guished at the beginning of a word: phd, m9200. 


The same word can accordingly have several counter ac- 
cents: iOyiwho. 

Special reasons for the counter accents lie 1) in the 
vowel before a rapid or Chatéf-vowel, §§ 60, 65, 31, since 
MIND, OMNB, NS (4och°ri) are frequently written. — 2) in 
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mim, WIM, WAN and similar cases acc. § 65, in order to ex- 
hibit clearly in this connexion the naturally harder vowel; 
3), in some more emphatic prefixes, as 11991 § 231, Gen. 34. 13. 


IJ, This simple rhythmical law of risings and sinkings 
until the last fall and check, extends also throughout the tone 
of the whole sentence, but very much enlarged and elaborated, 
and produces that great system of stately and solemn rhythm, 
according to which the punctuators prescribed the reading of 
the Bible, even its prose, and by means of which it is sought 
to bring the sense of the words, in smaller or greater sen- 
tences, into agreement with the requirements of rhetorical 


reading, or a kind of simple singing. 

Since, then, the verse, which contains and limits a rhythmical whole, 
may be of very different extent, it must be in reference to rhythm like 
a net, which can be either closely contracted or widely extended, as is 
required, but still is never without limits nor rhythmical dismemberment. 
The fundamental principle of the usual rhythm is ¢richotomy, of which the 
successive parts increase in strength and depth, and may be represented 
by I If III: yet so that the penultimate part is necessary as the essen- 
tial concomitant of the final part, whilst the first may be dispensed with. 
This being presupposed, the verse 

1) may extend from the end backwards through 5 members, which 
we call a—e: of these @ is the end and final rest, 4 the sinking belonging 
to a, ¢ the counter-rise; @ begins a second lighter half, and is again 
divided by ¢ as by its own, and, therefore, the lightest half. But whilst 
the members must succeed each other in order, we find 

2) parallel with them 4 ¢xe/sions which we signify by 1—4, of which 
each is a stage stronger than the corresponding member, and as an ab- 
rupt, suddenly halting member may be several times repeated together 
with its concomitants, excepting the last i. e., 1, which is also the end; 
but after the abrupt incisions the successive series must be again resumed 
either with the corresponding member a42, adc 3, or with a member 
one or at most two stages behind: a4c2, abcd 3, also 2—3, 3—4. 
This system, complicated at this stage, is made still more so 

3) in this way, that usually the above as the second and rhythmically 
weightier half of a verse is preceded by another similar but somewhat 
lighter half, so that the verse divides itself, whenever it is possible, into 
this division 1. V1; the first half may then form in time another lighter 
half Il]. Both these divisions I—TJII as well as the incisions 1—2 must 
have a preceding member as their proper sinking, whereby these fore- 
members take everywhere different forms in agreement with their incision 
or division; and hence instead of the repetition of 3¢, 2¢, or even Ie, 
serves as an easy transition. 


$ 97. 
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But each of these members is further a substantive part of a verse 
having its own attendants, since only the above divisions and the inci- 
sions I —2 must have the lesser member as their necessary sinking, and 
may therefore use it instead of Métheg, § 96. Hence arise, since every 
member may include two or more words, smaller sinkings for the words 
or syllables which precede the end and rest of a member and are con- 
nected with it, accentus conjunctivi or ministri in contrast to accentus dis- 
junctivi or domini. Of these there are 5, here denoted by a—e, cor- 
responding to the number and grades of the members; but their use is 
determined in each case differently, according as the members become at 
the same time incisions or also divisions, since y before 2¢ is ruled by 
it, a remains before 16 and II4, vice versa B appears before IIa as before 
IIIc, before 3¢ at least after y, and before 4¢. But from ¢ onwards the 
entire process of rest, sinking and counter-rising may be repeated on 
a smaller scale: before 73 is formed 65 as somewhat stronger than 
8; vice versa & appears as a sinking, 68 as a rising before y of Ic 
or 2c. Lastly, if all these diversified combinations do not suffice, 8 may 
then be made use of and repeated as many times as is needful: for before 
1a and 4 only one of these sinkings is allowable, before 24 and IIa B 
may be once repeated, but many times before c if it is used. 

If one of two words which are to be more closely connected is a 
smaller one, or one of these sinkings does not well suit in that con- 
nexion, merely the conjunctive dash Maggef without any pause may be 
used instead of an accent, as: JI“WD! Gen. 1. 3. 7; on the contrary, 
should it be requisite for the voice to stay somewhat longer or more em- | 
phatically, merely on account of the sense, by a conjunctive accent, which 
is necessary from the connexion, the mark | is put after the word, 
called P’séz. 

Finally, if the space for placing an accent from 24 upwards is too 
small to allow it scope to develope fully its proper force, secondary 
accents are used which show this, e. g., « for 26 if this accent would 
not have space before it even for a Métheg, and, therefore, its sphere is 
compressed as it were into the narrowest space. 


AY 


The scheme of the whole, as far as it can be clearly 
presented with all secondary signs and possible combina- 
tions, is:* 

One point after a sign denotes one possible repetition of 
the accent; ¢Aree points a possible more frequent repetition. 


* Comp. further as to the particulars of this and the following accen- 
tuation the Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch. 
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I. 1a Sillig with Séf- Pasig; a Mé-rka. b Tifchd. ¢ Tbir; 
accessory acc. Mé-rka & fila (double M.); y Darga. 
Il. a Athnéch; B Miunach etc., as in I. 1. 
Ill. 4 S'golta postpositivus (vid. as to the meaning of this 
epithet § 99): access. acc. Shalshéleth with P’stq. ¢ Zarga 
postpos. 


26 Zagef; access. acc. Zagef gadol. ¢ Pashta postpos. access. 
acc. Jthib praepos. % Mahpach. 

3¢ Rbia. d Géresh; access.. acc. G'rashdim. §& Qadma. 
88 Z'lisha g'tanna (small) postpos.; access. acc. 7%, 
gdola (great) praepos. 

4@ Pazer. e Qarnae-fara,; & Jérach. 


§ 98. 
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Modern scholars have called Ia and Ila imperatores; III4, 
26 and 16 reges; 3c, Ile, 2¢, 1¢ duces; 4d, e, Tlisha g’dola, 
d comites; and again all of these domini, and, on the other 
hand, a—e with T’l. qt. servi: only the last two names origi- 
nated in ancient times. 

~The Psalms, the Proverbs, and Iob 3. 2—42. 6, show a 
different kind of accentuation, the fvetic. It has the trichoto- 
mical plan I ~ II for its model, in which the penultimate part 
is weaker than the antepenultimate; and has not, indeed, as 
the prosaic, 5 members but only 3, and the same number of 
incisions and divisions, but beyond this is too elaborate and 
artistic to be briefly described. Its approximate scheme is this: 


\ | | 36 | 
= | 
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I.1 a Sillig; a Merka. 6 Ria and Geéresh; Be Mindch with 
Tifcha postpos. : 
——Minach superior. — Merka with Zarga. 
Il. a Athnéch; B Minach. 6 Tifcha praep. BB Minach with 


Minach. 
"YI. a Merka with Mahpach: © (pros.) Jérach. 6 Zarga. 
26 Robia. ¢ Shalshéleth. % Mahpach. 
1, Qadma, 


3¢ Pazer. —~ Mahpach with Zargqa. 
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III. These accents for sentences supply at the same time § 99. 
the place of accents for words, § 96, inasmuch as they are 
written by those syllables which the latter belong to, and since 
Métheg is written only when no accent of a sentence can be 
used instead. This rule suffers, and therewith the clearness of 
the readers guide, an exception in the case of some of the 
more distant accents, which are placed, to distinguish them 
from others, either quite at the beginning or quite at the end 
of a word, without any regard to word-tone (above § 97 sq., 
called therefore postpositive and praepositive); but they are only 
few, especially in prose accentuation, and in the case of one 
of them, Pashta, the disadvantage is thereby avoided, that 
its sign, if the word-tone rests upon the third or fourth letter, 
is put with this also: ns, mason, heiay . — In poetic accentu- 
ation some of the smaller accents are promoted in this way, 
that a place is assigned them above the word. 

As the signs of close union in pronunciation, § 91, are§ 100. 
found with the accentus conjunctivi, in like manner the pausal 
pronunciations, § 92 sq., are allowable with the accentus dis- 
junctivi, yet under the limitation, that they are only used with 
the longer accentus disjunctivi; and this pausal pronunciation 
has great variety according to the sense and connexion of the 
words of a verse; there are also strongest and less strong 
pausal pronunciations, see the case § 184. | 

Before Maqqef, § 97, the merely tone-long final vowels 
éand ¢ are mostly shortened to ¢ 6, inasmuch as the counter- 
rise through Métheg often removes to a previous syllable, even 
to a compound one (contrary to the common custom of ortho- 
graphy, § 96), but to this with this result, that through the 
more distinctly audible counter-tone Chatef-vowels are formed 
where otherwise they would be considered unnecessary: rae) 
from =Wm; and Métheg here generally retreats to a mere Sh’va 
at the beginning of the word, as Ni~yow, Zach. 3. 8. If on 
the contrary the final syllable before Maqgef retains its long 
vowel and the counter-tone cannot recede, the final syllable 
also suffers Metheg: ONS, my -N8on. 
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SECOND PART. 
OF WORDS. 


BRAT 


INTRODUCTION. 


STAGES OF ROOTS. PRONOUNS. 


The roots, or primitive words, of language, in reference 
to their origin and nature, pass through three stages. They are 

I. upon the lowest stage, expressions of /eeéing merely, 
consisting of vowels, aspirates, and soft consonants, for the 
most part remaining in their unformed state: AM or MX, with 
soft reduplication HAN ah/ oh/ very rarely before a noun in an 
exclamation: "HON, 0 dictum/ Mic. 2. 7; with a stronger re- 
duplication MN, an expression of malicious joy.: 

i the dull cry of seriousness, of threatening or of lamen- 
tation; and more definite expressions for these feelings: 1771, 
“N and ANN with the fem. form; rarely "¥ and ‘7, also ‘ON. 
oN the cry of continuous pain. 

2. The demonstrative roots, which name an object not in reference 
to its nature but only as pointing to it as existing, which merely pre- 
suppose it, therefore, as to its position and relation to the speaker, and 
may, therefore, not unfittingly be called pronouns, stand higher in the 
scale. But inasmuch as they express the conception of difference in place, 
they also, when used in an immaterial and tropical sense, serve to indicate 
the common relations of thought, becoming short, clear logical words to de- 
note time, condition, motive and sequence, comparison and antithesis, 
and also confirmation and asseveration; for which purpose they undergo 
a long course of formation, by composition, strengthening and weakening, 
and other literal changes. Some are formed impersonally, as M3” dehold, 
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Lat. en, ecce, but may easily become personal, i. e., denote a definite 
person as the one intended, as HI his, NI he (see further § 183 sq.), and 
range, as short relative particles used also in various ways for the further 
formation of idea-roots, unseen throughout the entire doma‘n of language; 
many have also remained as petrified in a single form, § 110. The following 
is a general list of these: 


1) The simplest demonstrative words primarily with ¢ (d; s,z):§ 103. 
mt. ¢dis, only rarely becoming impersonal: I from here NY 37 
behold here. This t-d-s is softened on the one hand to a 
mere breathing: N17 personal, Ae, NN here, 1. e., behold / on the 
other hand to /and the nasal sound; both conjoined in AI © 
or shorter ji, the usual particle for the Lat. em, ecce. bn (Lat. 
ille, French / as article), likewise compound, has become with 
a personal meaning the article, § 181. Particles of place and 
time: nar hither, acc. § 216, nan Uy, contracted MY tll now, 
pon, here, hither, formed acc. S 160 but with a postfixed - mM} 
the similarly formed nw simple ¢here; IN then (Aram. %N 
124. 3-5); with a stronger letter preceding mNon away 
there, then farther, ANID beyond, prop. from there, acc. 216, 
217. Other forms in particular see below. 


2) A particle of this s sort becomes interrogative by special§ 104. 
emphasis, with a literal change 1%) who ND what? § 182. 

A subordinated particle, which means zow,* can also 
serve, when spoken in an interrogatory tone, merely to intro- 
duce a question, and is then much abbreviated; in Hebrew 
it is very short — 4, before an aspirate "9, e. g. FOND (shal/ 
I go) according to § 59, and then, according to § 70, Donn 
(an sapiens —?) rarely before NX as in OANA (vosne—?), once 
32° (donumne erit? Lev. 10. 19) with reduplication of 7 be- 
tween a and 7; before a consonant with Sh’va as in own 
§ 95, or also as in ninsn § 27. 

Since this interrogatory particle is conjoined with a 
simple demonstrative word as Ni Zere, we get 7, or shorter | 
*’ (WIN in Hosea), meaning where: which when referring to a 
following personal 7Y confers on this the power of an inter- 
-rogatory adjective, — welcher? motos, gualis, whilst 1 who? 


* Sanscr. -2u, Lat. - xe. 
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and 2 what?, as the personal pronouns 4e and :¢, are words 
complete in themselves and independent, 1. e. substantives. 
With appendages in ['ND, according to § 242, whence? and 
MIN (according to §§ 216, 36), or yet shorter IN whither ? 


The personal interrogative indicates easily, by an altera- 
tion of the tone, the idea of the indefinite who, whoever. TIN 
is at times repeated, like the Lat. gussguis, 13N1 TIN (§ 32) whither 
and whither, that is, anywhither; 73NQ whatever, mostly with the 
negation zothing, but has, according to § 176, another origin. 


§ 10s. 3) Relative pronouns arise-(a) from simple personal de- 
monstrative words by -special changes: (WN (from o¢N with 
the change of 5 into 3) the common word for the relative 
who; — (b) from personal interrogatives with an altered tone 
(comp. Lat. gui together with g#is), whence ‘> is used in 
many ways as a relative conjunction, in general for the Greek 
6t. and te, for the German dass, da, denn, for our that, 
when, for. 

The idea of the relative serves specially for the formation of the further 
idea of comparison, as German wie, Lat. guam and ut, w¢, our as. “> 
shortened to a preposition, § 221, is placed a) before the demonstrative 
mi, m2 (with the @ of the pretone), as ¢his, that is, such an one, talis, in 
the pi. shorter ON2, fem. 1319; — 4) with the pronoun of the third person 
it has coalesced so that two ‘much used words have thence arisen: ab) (from 
Wis) literally as ‘hat, and thence so, referring to something present or fol- 
lowing; reduplicated PP) it becomes the stronger German a/so, our so, also 
referring back to what went before; 1D used in reference to place is He 
in that place, interchanges however particularly in this meaning with mb, 
which is our ere; thence according to § 104 interrogatively TON, NID N, 
WN, TDN ow? and where? So JD (from 1D secundum ca) referring to 
what went before, also in the second corresponding member: 2, “Jas — 

JON so, Is. 40. 7, and so much, Lat. tantum, compounded of this and 
a second demonstrative word serves for a limiting asseveration, omly, yet 
surely, then however; and is mostly abbreviated in the frequent meaning 
only into 3X. 


§ 106. 4) Roots that express ideas (concept-roots) are highest 
in the scale, and give, according to the consciousness of the 
nature of the things, clear and complete expressions of the 
thought. Through them arises the idea and formation of an 
action, the verb as opposed to the noun, and therewith the 
true foundation of human speech; and externally their higher 
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importance and meaning is visible in this that they must 
always be of the extent of ‘Aree stable sounds: see § 5. 


It is only rarely that the Hebrew goes beyond this pre- 
vailing law of triliteral root-formation, — partly by a kind of 
subsequent continuation of root-formation, in which especially 
additional softer sounds are interjected, as Db’ Ww in the book 
of Esther for OIW, scepter, MIEYID pl. branches, Ez. 31. 5, as 
well as MIEYO v. 6; — partly by the amalgamation of two 
words, as YDS /rog points in this distinct pronunciation to 
“DS fo chirp and Yun a bog; — partly by naturalised foreign 
words, as wide, nahhaxis, pellex. But even then the verb may 
never contain more than four (§ 126) and the noun not more 
than five stable letters (§ 154). 


GENERAL LAWS OF WORD-BUILDING. 


A root of any kind has a definite ring and compass of§107. 
sounds, but has beyond that no more distinct make and form. 
Yet a root can pass through essentially three stages of forma- 
tion: — 

1) It divides into verd and noun, and each of these two 
fundamental parts of language shows itself further in its essen- 
tial divisions, e. g., the verb as active or passive, then the 
action as existing in the past or the future; these are the 
stems immediately proceeding from the, as it were, underground 
root. On these stems is formed then, in as far as they exist 
as nouns or pronouns, | 

2) the distinction of ferson, in reference to greater or 
lesser activity, number and sex; also passing over to the verb 
in as far as it shows the union of the main-word, or the 
person, (the subject) and the predicate of the sentence. Yet 
a word as we find it in a sentence shows itself 

3) further always in a definite relation to the sense and 
connexion of its own sentence, differing therefore as to case 
and mood, in which the course of word- building first attains 
completeness. 

A new course of word-building can then begin by means 


of the composition of words, when two or more words, formed 
6* 
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so far as to indicate the person, collect together under the 
common bond of one case or mood, the subordinate being 
put foremost when there is inequality in the ideas: yet com- 
position has never been developed in Hebrew beyond some 
few elementary cases, § 270. 

For the attainment of the ends of word- building, external 
means indeed are chiefly used, as position of words, repetition 
or reduplication of whole roots or single letters in them, with 
different degrees of strength, coalescence of subsidiary par- 
ticles expressing more general ideas with the word to be formed. 
But along with these external means, according to § 5, a nicer 
formation by means of internal change of vowels is very pre- 
valent, through the rise of more important vowels and the 
alteration of the accent; and often both methods of formation 
are found together. 

§ 108. Leaving out of view any prefixed conjunctions or pre- 
positions as well as suffixes, a word forms in itself an in- 
dependent and stable whole, in relation to which its vowels 
reciprocally affect each other. Every word, especially a dis- 
syllabic or polysyllabic one, has accordingly a certain propor- 
tion or balance of vocalic sound, or a ruling vowel which can 
work upon the vowels nearest to it and determine their sound. 
This is seen in this, that 

1) the vowel after a strong long vowel or a compound 
syllable loves to sink as much as possible, becomes therefore 
4, or instead of 7, according to § 33, @: 3Nid § 151, AMID § 160; 
the vowel Jefore a strong long coud sinks similarly, if it has 
no further power to maintain itself as ¢ (e), to a mere Sh’va: 
103 § 153, and even when it is a primarily long vowel it sinks 
to weaker or lower vowels: NED, with pretonic a for }'¥%9, § 163, 

py, now, O71 for OnNy, pbix, pin, § 163. Similarly @ be- 
fore d likes to become the sharper 7: P12, § 213, awWMI, § 140, 
comp. § 65. 

2) In accordance with the law of resonance a ruling vowel 
easily determines an undetermined weaker one, and one that 
is similar its neighbour, as pap, § 154, 33, §§ 32, 146. 

3) Two syllables or words which accidentally would con- 
tain the same vowel sounds, sometimes avoid the assonance: 
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120M (thou art good, fem. sing.) for ‘30%, § 139; 290 for mow 
with the change of a in the pause for the half-passive vowel a, 
Gen. 43. 14. 

A word which through wear comes short of the common number of three § 109. 


root-sounds, seeks gladly in any way some extension and strengthening of 
its sounds: comp. §§ 112, 114, 227, 258, 263, etc. 


Words which have either never advanced to full verdal or nominal§ 110. 
formation, or gradually separating from the living part of the language and 
remaining in a dead and stiffened form express certain subsidiary ideas, e. g., 
“IND very, — these words, in other respects very unlike, are classed together 
under the name of particles. Wowever these particles are often taken up and 
with new life used again with great freedom, as, for instance, Oyr little 
(farm), because another word for the idea is not at hand, appears a second 
time in every connexion, as predicate, subject, with the article, referring to 
the singular or the plural (while quite subsequently a new plural is formed 
from it, ONY); and as may be said no with so, i. e., with such words. 

As a short name for these formations from triliteral roots, 
especially the stems, the verb bys to do has served as an example 
since the middle ages: accordingly the first radical is called 5, 
the second y, the third 5, e. g., "D, 1. e., a root the first letter 
of which is a J: the stems and the longer roots are named 
aE CL 185 DYDA, il. e., the strongly active verbal stem, 

122, bbye B, 1. e., a stem which reduplicates the last radical, 
: 120, 121, or also a quadriliteral root, § 126. In the same 
way, y”y denotes a root the second radical of which is the 
same as the third, § 112. 

In Hebrew the verb is not quoted as in our ianbuage by 
the infinitive, but in the 3° person masc. sing. perf., as the 
primary person, acc. § 190, as IND 4% write. Only with the 
roots \"y the infinitive Qa/ (§ 119) is generally quoted, as Ox 
fo stand, because the perf. DP makes the 1 inaudible. 


THE KINDS OF ROOTS WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR SOUNDS. 


In applying building to particular roots much depends§111. 
upon the character of the root-sounds. To make the root 
described in § 106 three stable sounds are needed, that is, 
three sounds independent of the short vowels with which they. 
must necessarily be pronounced; a long vowel however like 


$112. 
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the @ in mith or the ¢& in gu/é is rightly equal in value to a 
consonant with a short vowel, counts here, therefore, for a 
stable sound. If now the three radical sounds consist of three 
strong self- maintaining consonants, as 2n>, 135, building shows 
itself in them in the greatest regularity and in general in the 
greatest clearness and completeness. But there is a very great 
number of roots which have not, more or less, this strength 
and completeness, which may on that account be called weak 
roots, and in which much peculiar to themselves is found, much 
also from earlier antiquity is moré firmly retained. Yet the 
weaknesses of such roots are in part very scattered and isolated, 
occurring only here and there, as 3 often readily assimilates, 
acc. § 79, and as the gentlest aspirate N at times becomes quite 
inaudible, §§ 73, 75. The effects of an aspirate in the root 
(§ 59 sq.) are very thorough as far as they go, but they rather 
concern slight changes (Farbenwechsel) of pronunciation, chiefly 
of short vowels. But, on the other hand, there are whole 
classes of roots which from their particular origin and nature 
must deviate more widely and thoroughly from the usual form: 

1. Not a few roots have remained nearer their original 
state or have returned nearer to it again in this way, that they 
contain only two unlike consonants with a short vowel: [70 
mad, 5B pal: but because the formation of the root requires 
at least the Aower of three stable sounds, the reduplication of 
the last fundamental sound (or radical) takes place in all cases, 
by which means the actual root becomes madd, pall; and are 
hence called y"’y. But these last two radicals seek 

1) whenever it is possible to remain close together in one 
letter; a moveable vowel which would stand between the second 
and third radical is on that account put back to the first radical: 
3D, 35 for 33D, 339 (where the @ of the first radical of the 
strong formation as merely pretonic does not come into ac- 
count), 30°, 30% for 33D‘, 330) (where a pretone by the weak 
formation more naturally arises). The final vowels, lengthened 
by the accent in the common roots, remain here before the 
double letter porportionally shorter, although the double letter 
at the end of a word, according to § 82, is in the present 
Hebrew not fully audible. Since however these stems are very 
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short and weak without affixed syllables, and accordingly strive 
after lengthening, hence appears — a) instead of the usual @ 
as pretone sometimes the in that case stronger @, as in the 
participle 201 § 169, comp. §§ 238, 160; — or 4) the doubling, 
inaudible in the closing consonant sometimes actually appears 
in the first radical if a prefix letter precedes this: Om, OF, 
for On, OM9; — whilst ¢) also instances are not wanting in 
which the doubling in its power and effects is quite lost with- 
out any compensation, which however is not natural and in 
Hebrew but rarely occurs, §§ 160, 193, 197. On the contrary 

2) the two last radicals separate wholly from one another 
if either an unchangeable long vowel comes in before or after 
the second radical: 2310, 230, or the second radical itself is 
doubled: 230: however forms of the latter kind are not favorite 
ones in Hebrew, and are preferably set aside for others. 

3) It is but rarely that the double letter falls in other 
cases into two separated ones; then most easily when the con- 
traction and the separation make no great difference in the 
sound, not therefore in such cases as 320% for 3D‘, but in such 
as sob together with 1a, and even then in a really stronger 
formation of fuller meaning, § 138. 

2. Roots in the middle of which a long vowel, chiefly “,§ 113. 
takes the power and place of the second radical, which also, 
as the above named roots, are nearer to an original condition 
of the roots: Dip gém, ww ‘ur. The root-vowel “4 may indeed 

1) if the language makes it necessary, change into its 
half-vowel vw and this formation by that change become like 
the strong one; and this should continually happen on account 
of an originally long vowel which established itself before or 
after the second radical, or on account of the doubling of the 
second radical, as 11), %. 119. 61: but the language resolves 
on this but unwillingly and tardily, and prefers other forma- 
tions. In formations these roots are treated 3 

2) rather as roots with stable consonants surrounding them 
in the middle of which is a mere long vowel #, which must 
fall in with the vowel sounds of the stems and suit itself to 
them as well as may be. When therefore a tone-long, or at 
least not an originally long stem-vowel has its place after the 
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second radical (and most of the formations are such), it then 
unites with the 2 in accordance with the laws of sounds, or sup- 
plants it when it is the more important and determinative; this 
however only on condition that it become itself as unchangeably 
long as the vowel @ into the place of which it is come, § 54. 
Accordingly it maintains 


3) in the short pretoned nouns like 23, or instead ac- 
cording to § 32, 393, most its original force and mobility, 
and can there feniioranly become a half-vowel: iv, A/. ONY, 
like 10, pl. DDN. 

The roots with middle # have not in Hebrew been kept 
very distinct from those in z, but the form in #@ is everywhere 
the prevailing one, with the exception of the short pretoned 
nouns which clearly arise from 7: for roots like OY, 3% see 
besides § 127. Only a few roots show an original 7, and 
in most cases they begin with gutturals: in these the middle 
vowel, according to § 118, is always hardened to a con- 
sonant: UN (enemy), PY (weary) very rarely as a verb 36 (¢0 
hate), Ez. 23, 22. 


Also roots with middle 4 are wanting: this vowel would become an 
aspirate between two vowels, if it would maintain itself: VD, N=. 


S114. Roots whose middle radical is a vowel, § 113, and those whose 
last radical is doubled, § 112, have, as the roots which still stand 
nearest to the original monosyllabic state, § 4, reciprocally great simi- 
larity in formation, and often a root of the one kind passes over entirely 
into the form of the other, more usually, however, y’y into "PY than the 
reverse. They are alike also in this respect, that in the progress of the 
language they gradually change into stronger stems, or reversely originally 
stronger roots fall together into them in this way that a more stable third 
radical | 

1) is prefixed, as the Y/Y sometimes change into “D: JUN AY. 
imperf., with the perf 310, Py, ah perf. with imperf. Via, and as the 
yy according to § 112 frequently, the YY sometimes double the first radi- 
cal (as if ¥’5 were the original form): MON seduce, ron mock, YSN 
kindle, § 122, from MD, 115, OS; MMPI differs at the same time in the 
meaning /ay from FYI to catise to rest; or in this way that a more stable 
third radical 

2) is affixed, which is more rare: 13 ¢o grow, with 3°) which re- 
mains almost alone in the ferf., the adjective and the infinitive; or 


3) the middle sound is hardened into a stable aspirate: 29 circums 
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cise with pia) or 510, OND impert Niph. from 01, ONY more Aramean 
as part. Qal of DOW’. 


3. Those roots which have originally a vowel either be-§115. 
fore or behind approach nearer to the strong formation than 
the two above-named classes. The roots with # and # as their 
last radical have so closely united themselves that the sound 
Z prevails and radical # is maintained almost alone in or to 
rest, and partially in 1} to be bowed (also to distinguish it 
from iY fo answer). The formation is chiefly this, that 

1) in most stems, those, that is, which have a mere tone- 
supporting or tone-lengthened vowel after the second radical, 
the @ as the natural stem-vowel uniting with the 7 forms ae, 
this ae, however, thro’ the influence of the final tone is shortened 
into é; which é (written M7 according to § 16) resolves all more 
definite short vowels into itself in such a way, that only for 
certain new formations does an @ or o instead of é, required 
by the formation, come into the vacant vowel place, S§ 142; 
238, 3. This weak é¢ vanishes before an additional vowel: 
mn, by ; 75’, 7D:, where in the first case #@ and in the second 
@ is appended, and é before them, according to § 45, is dis- 
placed. | 

This final ¢, having become so weak, as soon as any special cause 
induces a shorter pronunciation of the closing syllable of a word, readily 
falls away, as in the instances: pw, nw, DM from mp, mow, non, 
according to § 224 sq., nevertheless the weaker this ¢ and with it the 
third radical becomes, the more frequently many formations have an ¢ 
from the beginning instead of an other and more regular vowel, as 
we mi imperat. Hiph. for wn, 2 Ke. 35°5- 

“In accordance with a mere Aramean and poetic formation the ending 
is retained more ee _before any addition as ae or in the verb dz: 
93 oF m3 from moa, 2a, §§ 189. 194. 

2) If in the noun a vowel, naturally or indeed usually un- 
changeably long, comes after the second radical in the strong 
form, then it appears here also, and ‘as the third radical then 
separates itself, taking its further form according to the general 
rules, as "93 , Jem. m3 ; ‘pi, according to § 54 for “p3, 
Sem. Wp. 

3) Those forms which have the accented vowel originally 
after the first radical, where also } more frequently appears, 
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have remained, like those in ¥’p, nearest the original form: 3nv, 
FE (the last in /wsz), or those which leave the second radical 
vowelless, in which case } always appears: MNAWH, § 121. 


§ 116. There are roots with soft aspirates at the end, as 13, D3, 
Np: however those with 7 are very rare, and mostly coincide 
with the ">, that is, 2; but those with N are very frequent, 
nevertheless these also abservanly change, less in the way of 
writing (9D) = NWI, y. 4. 7) them than in formation, into nm”, 
rather frequently in the instance § 115. 1, less by far in that 
§ 115. 2, and not at all in that § 115. 3. Conversely some of 
nm”), in this unsteadfastness, change into the form and also the 
orthography of the x", as NIP? (elsewhere zmperf. Qal from the © 
root NUP fo ca//) sometimes for AAP. from AIP Zo meet. 


§ 117. The roots with a vowel as their /irs¢ radical, which might 
originally begin with z or ~, have for the first radical, when it begins 
the word, almost constantly ¢ or rather; on the other hand, if 
the first radical closes the first syllable of the word after a pre- 
fixed letter they very strongly hold fast z: 1, 7513, § 123; only 
in the twperf. Qal, § 139, does the sound of z hold out on 
account of the similar perfect. The forms with a whole syllable 
prefixed hold a middle place, in which? mostly appears: y71n0, 
Mp0, “OA, § 124. — As a long vowel, which at the beginning 
of a word would arise from a prefix letter and the first radical, @ 
and 6 has not infrequently sunk by the reduplication of the fol- 
lowing consonant: sta) for auras) (they were born); and gradually 
such a reduplication of the second radical becomes so prevalent 
that a "5 is treated just like a 3"5, but rarely except with sibilants 
and liquids: )*31) ¢o spread out from y¥?, and the late word yup 
(knowledge, conscience) from yi. 


Roots which begin with the weakest aspirate N, cause it and 
its vowel a, when this 2 comes into contact with the a of a prefix, 
often to coalesce and disappear in 6, although the \ is usually 
retained in writing: so DON, § 139, IND, § 160. 

Roots that begin with 3 assimilate it in the numerous stems 
which after a prefix close the first radical without a vowel, very 
often, according to § 79, with the following consonant, as S&: for 
252", § 139, BD for DID, § 160. 
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Therefore all kinds of roots which begin with these or even 
with another soft sounding letter have much that is similar; and 
their forms also so interchange that the building of 1"D, as one of 
the most easily changed and yet most frequent affects other 
forms. This appears in the very common verb 75a to go, which 
follows entirely the form of a "5 in all the forms in which its first 
radical becomes vowelless by a prefix, 90°, imperf. Qal, § 139, 
Poin His, § 122. 

4. If several weak letters come together in the same root, then § 118. 

1) the first and second radical are both treated as weak, if only the 
middle one is treated as strong, as in 102, HON, ny. 

2) 11 not infrequently stand as second radicals before } as the last 
or rather before mm", § 115, and in that case always remain as strong 
letters, subject only to the common laws to which other letters are sub- 
ject: MP, AXA; the same happens at times before gutturals: JIA, MS, 
only not before the weak N: NZ, NJ, whence the Hiph. NI, § 122. 

3) Before a guttural J generally remains more firmly: *)833, 5nd, 
comp. § 139. 

4) Three weak letters can meet together only if one or two are gut- 
turals, in which case a guttural before VY is treated somewhat more 
‘strongly Mim and MM, § 65, ANT, § 232. 

Roots “whose first and second radical would be the same or very 
closely related are not original; in like manner a T-sound as the first is 
not often found before a S-sound as the second (§§ 78, 124); and 793 
never appear in a root close together. 


THE FIRST STAGE OF WORD- BUILDING. 


STEM-BUILDING I. OF VERBS. 


1. VERB-STEMS. 
Abstract: — 
1. Simple stem: 303. 


Fame SS. TS , 
2. Intensive stems : 3. Stems with external addition: 


IN PD —_——— 
} 1p Causative stem: Reflexive stem: 
ma (Pi<el). MhDA (Hif-fl). In2) (Nif- al). 
a Eo aw 
4. Intention-stem: Reflexive - intensive stem: 


ania (P6- el). 3nan7} (Hithpa- el). 


§ rig. 


§ 120. 
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I. In the simple stem, which springs immediately from the 
root, the stem- vowel moves backwards towards the end of the 
word, &%#¢b or katéb, to express motion and action, that is, the 
verbal idea: on the other hand, this vowel moves forwards to 
the beginning of the word, 4d/b or &é¢eb, in order to express rest, 
that is, the nounal idea.* The simple verb, therefore, has its 
characterising vowel after the second radical, after the first radical, 
on the contrary, the @ of the pre-tone: 303, 40 write, \Op, to 
be little. 

Following the example of Jewish grammarians, the simple 
verbal stem is called bp Qal, that is, “ight, and the rest O25 
heavy. | 


II. Of the iterative or intensive stems of the strong verb 
those distinctly audible with reduplication of the last two radicals 
are very rare: IN ND ¢o be ever going hither and thither (e. g. of 
the beating heart): those with reduplication of the last radical, 
also rare, as 3Y7 40 become green, \\NW to be resting, express by 
means of this reduplication a permanent state or condition. 


On the contrary, the stem with the very easy reduplication 
of the middle radical is very usual: it expresses an active and 
energetic exertion and effect’, and 

1) often the pure intensifying of an action, with such fine 
shades of meaning as our languages can scarcely with circum- 
locution express, as 3M ¢o scribble, scrawl contemptuously spoken, 
Is. 10. 1; pY¥ clamitare, 17 sectari with "17 seqgut; ZY to shiver 
and shatter, Wb) dimittere and 2W to break, now mittere. bwin 
ab fa) to be ever speaking proverbs, Ez. 21. 5, and the SINE. Dud bun 
to utter a proverb, 17. 2. But still more frequently it expresses 

2) the simple producing and causing of an action, and in that 
way comes gradually to correspond with the causative stem, 


* How little accidental this is can be seen from this that this distinction 
of the noun holds elsewhere, in that the tone even in those cases in which 
it had originally an entirely different position has a strong forward ten- 
dency: OQ for VOD, § 160, and the numerous feminine nouns in tone- 
less -e#h, § 173; on the contrary, in the feminine ending of the verb with 
the tone hasting backwards we have nan, § 190. 


In the Ausfithrliches Lehrbuch our English words cénsort, subject and 
consért, subjéct are compared. Tr. 
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§ 122, in all its meanings and capacities, as TN and ‘VINA 40 an- 
nihilate from “38 to perish, but in many roots with the difference 
that this stem expresses rather production or causation by means 
of mental activity and force of will, as a to help to bring forth 
from 1") to bring forth, or as from ae to be great, 514 to make 
great with care (as children, plants) or also fo magnify, i. €., to 
honour, 707 to make great generally. Comp. further § 133. And 
in this force of a stronger active verb it serves 


3) very much in deriving active verbs from nouns, as jn? 4% 
officiate as priest (jd), wy to divide into three, or in another con- 
nexion to do on the third day (04 view). Such cases as 33! ¢o cut off 
the tail (331) also belong to this class. 

Of guttura's ’Y, acc. § 69, mostly with half-reduplication pO 7, OM, 
IM, 39, YNJ, but also JN, imperf. JNO), and always with 1: FE, 
3p. 


Otherwise unusual intensive stems are almost invariably§ 121. 
formed in the roots with y on account of the great weakness of 
the second radical, and very frequently in those with y"y. They"y 
avoid the reduplication of the second radical by inserting @ in- 
stead, which 6 appears elsewhere although but rarely, § 125, as 
WUE fo divide, Vv. 74. 13, from "EB, IID ¢4o surround from 3D; 
upon the model of these the "y form their intensive form, as 
DOP to place from Dip to stand, ppv to cause to overflow from piv 
fo flow. 


At the same time the y"y form stems of stronger meaning by 
the reduplication of both of the two radicals that compose the 
short root: WH fo shatter, PEPE to roll from ba; ; and in the same 
way the ry: baby to hurl from bay, yryt agitare from Yu. Besides, 
NOND fo sweep away, from the short root ND. 


The n" also often double )? as the last radical and treat it as strong 
in the place of the third radical, if the middle radical is a guttural; 
MINI, acc. § 75, 40 be beautiful, and purely active 11MO, to shoot, for 
VW no, root MMO; reflexive, acc. § 124, 7 nay, to worship, literally to 
_ prostrate oneself. On the other hand they treat ) or ? as second radical 
as always strong, so that the third radical remains weak, MM, NM, 
Mp, may. 

Stems like O°), § 33, 330 in the new meaning Zo alter, bb 2p to curse 
(properly Zo put, to flight) ave but rarely formed throughout. 


§ 122. 


§ 123. 
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III. Stems with external addition are the following three: 


1. The causative stem is formed by prefixing with emphasis 
the active vowel a, in Hebrew spoken harder with the aspirate 
ha-;* but in the ferf. the stem, acc. § 141, is YD Hif- it, 
377 to cause to write. This stem, which has the strongest active 
force, can 

1) govern not only one, but also, if derived from an active 
verb, ‘wo (or, indeed, if the simple verb already governs two, 
three) accusatives, as m3 Spa he makes the lot to fall, i. €., casts 
it, from DD} to fall, 197: a7ny TIYTNN ANID 4e made his servant see 
his greatness, N71 bi PRI syiaa-ny thy majesty hast thou 
made me see great and fearful. In this construction with two ac- 
cusatives Piel § 120 follows Hif- fl but rarely. This stem can 


2) with intention present the action entirely independently 
without any nearer definition, as ON tt rained (undefined what) 
from WD rain, boy to lament from bby woe! § 1o1; derived 
from verbal ideas, MWA ie acted wickedly, Opin fo keep peace, 
Ww to send forth roots, re. ra literally to show a white colour, 
albicare, almost the same as our 40 be white. In this usage also 


Piel can interchange with it: AWpq and nwWP to have difficulty, 


that is, to labour, to suffer. — Lastly, since the idea of strong 
exertion, effort, attempt is conceived as confined wholly to 
itself, from Hif-{l and Pi‘el arises 


3) also the inchoative and desiderative stem, as MD to begin 
to shoot, 2 Sam. 10. 5, [pli senescere, pigi) dulcescere, PIN to 
endure, to last, Oy decrescere, NOD horrescere, OF stupescere, DIDI 
fo wish to ascend, Hos. 11. 7. 

Of Wy, OPM acc. § 54. — Of yy, bpa acc. § 112, comp. § 33; 
a stem like }'J")'] 4o exu/t with a new stronger form but very rarely ap- 
pears. Of “BD, IZH, ~ in acc. § 117; only bin, to bewail, and 
pin especially have ae; also YS, PSI acc. § 117. — Of J°D, SDA, 


v3. — Some IY have attracted the strong letter quite to the beginning 
aD" 40 do good, M3 to leave in distinction from M1.3N to cause to rest. 


2. The reflexive stem is formed by prefixing 7’, or more fully 
‘8 140) Ain-, so in the fer. YD) Nif-al, often answering to the 


= a. 


mp a a a SR pep Pn Beene Ce —> 


-  ® But very seldom softer DYDN, Mic. 7. 15; Zeph. 2. 14, or still 
harder SYD, Dypri. 
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Greek Middle, as M03 to hide one’s self, 20) pohattesBat, pyr 
Bovdevesfar, one) usyesdar ; often in mental states, as MIN) fo 
sigh, groan, dddpechar, OM) fo repent. A reflexive action referring 
to several persons becomes reciprocal: 933) ¢0 converse, DY Vai 
the people crowd one another together, Di} to litigate (one with 
another) from Min 4o judge. This stem can become active only 
with certain conceptions by means of another adaptation, as 
N21 vaticinari aliquid, y271 to swear (literally to bind one self by 
7 holy things) something. 


This stem is frequently used in a purely passzve sense, as 
351) to be born, W293 to be anointed. 


of 1"), 13, id; see further § 140. 


3. Prefixed Aith-* confers a reflexive meaning just as the§ 124. 
n’- of Nif-al, but with this difference, that A:##- has a stronger . 
force than ”’- and also on that account is much more rarely used 
in a purely passive sense. It also forms the reflexive stem, called 
Hithpa‘ el, only from the active intensive stem Ps‘e/ and the stems 
corresponding to this, § 121; and often both stems exist together, 
as 1103 fo cover, ADDN 40 cover one's self. Otherwise the stem has 
greater force than Nif-al, as NW3INF ¢o exalt one's self in passion 
or pride together with the simple Ny) to exalt one’s self, DPI to 
thirst for revenge together with DP) ¢o revenge one’s self; and na- 
turally from the nature of some ideas, the zealous energy of the 
self which they express can issue in deception, as mPa to make 
one's self sick, 1. e., to feign sickness. Yet it often marks only suf- 
fering states, as SPN] fo be angry, Wyani) to become wavering. 
But inasmuch as it can refer the action also mediately (in the 
Dative) back upon the agent, it has the power, which the weaker 
Nif-al lacks, to govern an accusative, as DOIIN-NN IBN they 
tore from themselves the rings; whilst otherwise it can govern an 
accusative only by a further change of the idea of the verb, as 
JN properly 4o consider by one's self, to consider deeply, and then 
to observe anything, ¥. 119. 95. 


The n, acc. § 78, is always placed after a sibilant as the first 
' radical, and its form is determined by that of the sibilant, as 


ee ee eee 


* Instead of which rarely ¢4-, as in boincin, v. 76. 5. 
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OH, but is sometimes, acc. § 80, assimilated with the sound of 


the first radical, as 73333, NO3'7. 
The “D in Hithpael, acc. § 117, prefer the sound of 1: ABH, 
yUO; a form like san is of later origin. 


§ 125. IV. ‘The appearance of an unchangeable 6 (from é@, a lengthening 
of the active a) after the first radical, by which means a new strong active 
stem is formed, is in Hebrew but seldom in any other roots’ than those 
indicated in § 121. The stem appears as a secondary kind of Hif-il and 
Piel, as wae to strike root, YD to rage, i. e., to fly away; but, be- 
coming more independent and substantive, it assumes the meaning of a 
telic stem, that is, of an action whose end and aim it is to affect an- 
other, or even to determine him to reciprocity, on which account it has 
always an accusative of the person in government: ODIW so Jitigate with 
any one, that is, actively contend with him, YI". to make anyone know 
something in order thereby to determine him to the appropriate action, 
that is, to appoint him. 


§ 126. In the extremely rare roots with 4 different consonants, the verb has 
the choice of its vowel before the last radical: DDT) to cat up, IID 

to spread abroad. The stronger reflexive stem, § 124, DO DNA is also 
possible with these roots. — If a longer noun becomes a verb, it is 
reduced to its three essential radicals, and but a continues in the 
verbal form of a greater than this regular extent: as NDWA to make 

left, i. e., to go to the left Hif., from the quadriliteral noun OND, properly 

ace. § 73 Deny the left. 


§ 127. Many an increased verbal stem, whose meaning is gradually becoming 
simp'e in the fee'ing of the language, begins also in its form to fall back 
into the simp'e verbal stem; especially in the participle § 170, and then 
also in a tense or mood. This is specially worthy of notice 

1) in the Hif. of many roots whose middle radical is a vowel, in 
which the first syllable easily falls quite away and Qal arises: from 
[a], to understand, perf. WN\S and indeed %J5, acc. § 196, gets 
PD, af. P30 and PS, from Dvn, to lay, perf. always nv, inf. O'S 


2) elsewhere in many isolated instances, a3 2335 per Hof- al, 
properly to be put in power, but because it means simply fo de adle, the 
perf. reiurns to an intransitive Qal b>); > FPDIN a Hif-il to add is often 
shortened into Qal *)D°; Wh to pour itself forth, \D23 to long for in the 

perf. retain the Nif-al form, but in the ¢mgerf. change into the intran- 
sitive Qal, 3M", D2". 

On the contrary, an externally increased verbal stem, ‘inasmuch as 
its original meaning and derivation is forgotten in the language, can 
gradually come to be treated like a simple stem, so that the addition 

asses as a part of the root. So bn DM to deceive, properly aa il from 
ial passive on, im perf. on or ‘San, acc. § 112, fl. ie om or 
VN}. 
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2. VERBAL STEMS AS ACTIVE AND PASSIVE OR HALF - PASSIVE. 


In the passive the person of the sentence (the subject) is§ 128. 
placed in the position of the object of an action affecting it: the 
agent is therefore generally quite left out of sight, and in fact in 
Hebrew the passive is usually found only when the agent cannot 
or should not be named, as WNT NDI slain is the man, and with 
a neuter reference "37 é¢ is announced. The agent is but rarely 
added mediately by a preposition, § 217; in Hebrew the active 
construction is everywhere preferred when the agent is to be 
distinctly named (so that on account of this preference a con- 
struction, which was begun in the mind as passive, can suddenly 
take a new form, as: / was — by day consumed me heat and 
cold by night, i.e, by day by heat and by night by cold con- 
sumed, Gen. 31. 40), or where a simple active verb is sufficient 
to express the idea, although less distinctly, as by conceptions of 
motion: the gold came back 3W, i. e., was returned, the offering 
ascended, my the altar, i. e., was laid upon. 


In order to distinguish the passive conception from the§ 129. 
active the following internal vowel change is properly sufficient, 
that the thick and depressed sound zw presents the action as con- 
fined to the person and cleaving to him, whilst a, partly as the 
primary sound (as in }3~" § 121) and partly as a clearer, ringing 
and more forcible sound, presents it on the contrary as coming 
forth from the person, energetic and active. 


Yet an idea midway between that of a strictly active or pas- 
sive action is conceivable, the idea of a state merely into which 
something is come without our being able to name or point to 
the agent, as non to be full, N18 to thirst; therewith connected 
is, first, the idea of an action half determined by mental suffering 
and in so far not voluntary, as IN ¢o Jove and NiW to hate are 
the names of actions which at the same time flow from certain 
mental states and passions which rule the man; secondly, the 
idea of a readiness for an action as flowing from a gust and lik- 
ing, as Wp? aucupari, 4 jaculari. This fine distinction of half 
passive or so called intransitive ideas, which modern languages 
greatly obliterate, shows itself in the Semitic consistently by a 

7 
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sort of weakening of the passive vowel change, as is explained 
below, § 130. 


§ 130. I. In the simple verbal stem the Hebrew has not formed the 
full expression and meaning of the passive.* On the contrary, 
the half- passive, as well as the active, form is frequently found 
in this stem; and the former in this stem only, because of the 
derived verbal stems each one from its origin is decidedly in- 
clined to the expression of the active or its opposite, whilst the 
simple stem is by nature the most indefinite. Since the active, 
§ 119, retains @ after the 24 radical, the half-passive dis- 
tinguishes itself by o under that letter (acc. § 33) as JOP Zo be 
small, \. to fear, or much more frequently by the weaker é@ 
(properly 7 weakened from w conf. § 29) instead of which, how- 
ever, acc. § 33, @ is very often found™, as yp! Zo be old, INU to be 
pure, 223 to wither, Wp to be holy, wn? to clothe, or rather #0 de 
clothed, nov to rejoice, YOY in pause yow to hear, properly zo 
be attentive; e. g. YI! yp! he was old and satisfied with days, 


1 Chron. 23. 1..— Both forms and meanings are but rarely 
found in the same simple stem, as ND to be full, non lo fill, 
Esth. 7. 6. 


The reflexive Nif-al distinguishes itself from the intransitive Qal as a 
stronger expression of self-activity, as yo to hear, yovs to hearken, yet 
in as far as it indicates merely a state it often coincides with it, especially 
in roots containing a double letter, as NMJ and OM ¢o be im despair and 
to despair. 


§ 131. II. The purely active stems Pi-el and Hif-fl have the full 
distinction of the passive; and in this way, that the passive z 
instead of the @ (or instead thereof in the perf. z, acc. § 141) 
takes up its position in the first of the two firm syllables, whilst 
the second syllable also changes its e, which became its possession 
acc. § 108. 1, and is in Hif-il merely by accident lengthened 


a a 


* Because the distinguishing vowels of the passive would not be suf- 
ficiently strong and lasting; it is rightly otherwise in the noun, § 149. 


** e must only be heard 1) in pause, if 4 Piabacie in continuous nar- 
rative, § 94; 2) in all forms in which the 2" d radical must have a long 
vowel in a simple syllable, as before suffixes T3IN he loved him; - in all 
Nn" acc. § 75: NOD, NOD, NA. J 
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into 7*, into an a. This vowel change is made through the 
whole word, at least in the strong verb: 7P8, 7pP5; PP, Iam 
more rarely like youn, comp. § 34. Before gutt. yx} Pu-al, also 
as noyn Hof-al for nbyn, acc. § 60. — But from 7" acc. § 142 
my, May; man, nbin; ‘and also from a 3"a the very frequent 
nbn (to smite) ni. 

Hif-fl of "D and “5 is no longer, acc. § 117, distinguished 
clearly in all roots, as we find both v4 and (wn: in Hof-al 
both roots coincide, acc. § 42, as JV, WIN; in such cases as 
nin (tuf., the being born) the z is shortened according to § 117. 

From y Hif-fl opm acc. § 113; in Hof-al the w generally 
advances into the first syllable with so much emphasis that it has 
here as lengthened 4 the power of a radical as well, and these 
roots become so far like the 1"): Opi. Similarly from y"p Hif-il 
207, Hof-al 30%, but also Ww with reduplication of the first 
radical, and the reduplication of the second before affixes is 
always audible. 


The stems OD'P, § 121, and similar ones which have already in the 
active an 6 in the first syllable, leave this unaltered in the passive (since 
u“, acc. § 35, can interchange with 6) and accordingly can be distinguish 
only by the a of the last syllable: DO‘P, 551m. Similarly YI Hof-al 
from YU), Lev. 4. 23. — Of stems like 22, 2, § 121, passive babe. Of 
the rarer intensive stems: boN to be withered, WOW to be burnt in- 
tensely, and the remarkable new form TDD" (thou art beautifully formed ), 


wv. 45. 3. From a quadriliteral root ways, § 31. 


Hithpa-el with the corresponding stems § 124 properly knows as §132. 

little as Nif-al of any such distinction, and not infrequently retains in 
the last syllable the indifferent a: PIMs}, in pause wapny; Nbpna. 
Nevertheless when it is used in a purely passive sense, it sometimes 
assumes # in the first syllable and then loses the reduplication, as TENA 
to be mustered, or the “ appears (as in Pu-al) both in this stem and in 
Nif-al after the first radical: YN1IO part. for IND despised,, OND to be 
defiled. In mA. to be comparable, Prov. 27. 1 5, the »’ of Nif-al as a 
frequent passive sign has connected itself with Hithpael, as often in 
modern Hebrew. 


III. If an active verb, therefore acc. § 122 especially Hif-fl, § 133. 


* However the shorter vowel is found in the poets and later writers 
through Aramaic influence, in the poets however generally only in such 
Cases as “O'D> he causes it to rain, Y. 11. 6, DON) he stops up, 58. 5, 
pl he holds fast, Job. 18. 9, which can be exp lained by § 233. 


a 
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subordinates to itself two objects, then by the passive the first 
object is made necessarily the principal word, person, or subject 
of the sentence, but the second can remain, as HHXOMATNN ANID 
he ts made to see the pattern; . mnID LT have been made to inherit 
fo me sorrowful months, Job 7. 3, comp. Is. 5. 8. 

On the other hand, Nif-al, if also very often used as a 
simple passive, allows readily a new reflexive turn to arise from 
the passive idea, as 7D‘) to be warned, but also to take warning, 
N71 40 make one's self seen, to appear, N¥2) to let one's self be 
found, &. &+ bob 1. e. acc. § 295 of all, Is. 65. 1. 


3: THE VERBAL STEMS WITH THE DISTINCTION OF TENSES. 


The meaning of the tenses. 


§ 134. Since the verb indicates acts and effects, and these are 
scarcely conceivable without the idea of time, the distinguishing 
of tenses belongs to the earliest formation of the verb. The 
simplest distinction of time is this, that the action is primarily 
cohceived in reference to an experience and recognition of it, 
but then immediately in direct opposition thereto, consequently 
either as already finished and so before one, or as unfinished, 
therefore as becoming and coming: that is Perfectum and Im- 
perfectum, these names not being understood in the narrow sense 
of the Latin grammars. The Hebrew has remained essentially 
at the primitive stage of this most simple distinction; it is only 
in a more limited extent that the participle as defining the 
time is added to these two everywhere prevailing and funda- 
mental distinctions, § 168. 

The ideas of the finished and the unfinished, or coming, ac- 
tion, sharply distinguished from the point of time of the speaker, 
lead to those of the purely ast and future, as mi) ny mn Nd 
tt has not been and will not be. But since these ideas can be 
used relatively according to the power and freedom of the 
imagination, and in such a way that the speaker, in whichever 
of the three divisions of time (past, present, future) he may 
conceive to himself an action, can present it either as finished 
or becoming and coming, — by this means a very complex 
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and various application of the two ways of expressing time which 
the language has at command is obtained, and word- building 
might establish here a number of fine distinctions; but the 
Hebrew has but few of these, and accordingly it is essentially 
the connexion and sense of the whole passage that must in 
each case decide as to the sense of the one or the other 
tense- form. 


I. The Zerfect is found accordingly § 135. 

1) in actions which the speaker presents, looking from his 
present, as finished and past, either generally, as MWY ND what 
hast thou done? or narrating, as ln the beginning when 813 God 
created the world. This perfect, however, when referred to some 
other past thing, becomes our A/uperfect, for which the Hebrew 
has no more definite expression whatever, as God blessed the 
works which he Wy (at that time, as is evident) ad made; 
from afar Shyot L had heard thee, but now has mine eye seen 
thee, Job 42. 5; on the contrary, referred to something future, 
it becomes our future perfect (fut. exacum), as and then AN 3» 
when he shall have appeared .... he will etc., acc. § 337. 3, 
Is. 16. 12 

2) in actions which the speaker considers as finished and 
before him, yet in such a way as to extend to his own present, 
where, therefore, modern languages would use the simple 
present: e. g., in composed states of mind ‘My! novi, 31 
memint, WON L trust, NIY odit, INN he loves, QO MIOP Lam 
too small for —, Gen. 32. 11; further of actions which are as 
good as past in the moment of speaking, as ‘M7DN JZ say or 
think; also in general truths, established by experience, as ee 
wicked man YN despises God. 


3) in actions which as a matter of fact are neither past 
nor present, but which the will of the speaker prefers to present 
as finished and certain, as in the unalterable and sure declara- 
tions of God’s will 3) MN L give to thee, or in contracts, or 
in the restful and confident expression of the securest hope, 
when we use the present for the future, } 20. 7; 31. 6; 116. 16; 
Op. 3. 56—61; 4. 22; Is. 26. 15. And therefore aes in 
conditional sentences for our /yt. exact. § 355. 
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§ 136. II. The émperfect divides itself into three divisions that lie 
far apart: 

1. An infinished action is in the most direct antithesis to 
the past a wming, a future action. Hence our future tense. In 
this meaning also the imperfect admits of a great number of 
different divisions and applications: 


1) In quite simple sentences it signifies the simple future, 
but in narrative style the ¢4ex future according to the relations 
described, as the son who should reign (regnaturus erat) died, 
2 K. 3. 27, and the dependent future also, Did we know N° *2 
that he would say (dicturus esset)? 


2) It is found in doubtful questions: JoNn shall I go? also 
in rejecting questions, DYES Non shall [ not do it? and this usage 
is also possible if the thing meant thereby is in fact past, as N10*} 
should — Abner die? or, since he is really dead, should he 
have died? moriendumne ei eva¢? 2 Sam. 3. 33; \. 137. 4; Gen. 
43. 7. Or in merely concessive sentences, followed by an ad- 
versative sentence, if an adversative sense has not been already 
expressed in the previous sentence, as of ad/ trees shalt or mayst 
thou eat, but not sq., Gen. 2. 16; Job 21. 3; similarly in sen- 
tences of general possibility, as creatures DINDT that one will or 
may, can crush, Latin conterenda. Or, lastly, strongly denying 
with the nature of a strict prohibition, as S2Nn ND thou wilt, 
1. e., shalt not eat/ or with the thought of impossibility, as 
thou hast done what Wy ND should or ought not to be done, 
Latin haud facenda. 


3) It can present that which is to come to pass as the 
intention of the agent both in dependent sentences and in nar- 
ration, as he commanded PIX %D that they should return, ut 
redirent. 


The transformation of the imperfect by shortening and then again 
by lengthening it in order to express absolutely the intending and demand- 
ing of an act, § 223—228, is connected with this usage. 


2. An unfinished action, as one that zs coming to be from 
the point of time of the speaker: can be conceived as extend- 
ing into the present, near but not yet past: in that case we 
use the present, and here the imperfect often coincides, according 
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to a somewhat different conception, with the perfect, § 135. 2, 
as for the question NNS PND whence comest thou? strictly, art 
thou come? since the coming can also be conceived at the moment 
of the question as scarcely finished, NIM PND also is possible. 

But an unfinished action can be thought of also as one 
that repeats itself or that /asts, and can so far compare with 
the present of modern languages; the sense then is found from 
the whole context only; as (ON) 7¢ zs satd, that is, repeatedly; 
or in comparisons with common circumstances of every day 
life, Dent. 1.-31. This is especially important inasmuch as it 
can be transferred according to the context into the past, in 
order either to describe in subordinate sentences a state lasting 
during the time of the chief action (which is somewhat more 
unusual in Hebrew), or (which is very frequent) to represent in 
independent sentences manners and customs (answering to the 
Latin imperfect) as MWY. re did so year by year; 40 years long 
OPN was L grieved with the people. That it is the past that 
is spoken of must always be apparent from the whole context. 

3. An unfinished action, as that which is coming to be, 
now. forming itself, arising, can also signify: @ coming to be in the 
past, which may be compared with the Greek Aorist and more 
especially with the German imperfect. This occurs when the 
imagination considers an action, that has in fact taken place 
and is past, as to its origin only, as to the moment of its oc- 
currence, so pursues as it were the fact from first to last in 
its origin and occurrence. Accordingly it is here necessary 
above all things that something from the past be presented, or 
at least indicated, to which the discourse can further link itself: 
if such a support has been given, the event, as linking itself 
thereto and unfolding itself from that point, can then be in-- 
dicated more briefly and quickly in reference to its origin and 
occurrence. Therefore it is natural to this imperfect to have 
its own shorter form, by means of which the action in reference 
to its origin merely is thrust suddenly into the indicated period 
of the past and made to depend upon it, and to have a closer 
connexion with some foregoing adverb of time: whence in 
Hebrew have sprung wholly peculiar and new forms, § 231 sq. 
By the poets this imperfect is used with greater freedom, but - 


$137. 
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always limited by the fundamental conditions as explained, as 
wherefore from the womb, when I was just born MON Nb did T 
not die? Job 3. 3, 113 4. 15; 15. 7- Further, this imperfect 
accords with the idea of DY not yet or before. 


It is different from this case and belonging rather to the second, if 
a past act is translated, exceptionally and purely as a lively presentation 
of the past, into the imperfect as corresponding to our present, whether 
this is done in the beginning or the course of a narration; either because 
the speaker thinks of the nature of the act more than of its time, Num. 
23. 7, or to bring in the protasis and apodosis the events nearer together 
as following rapidly upon each other, . 18. 7. 


Lastly, each of the tenses can be limited in its sphere by remarks 
as to condition, as in the perfect: prodadly 1317) one had killed me, but 
has not done it (as appears from the perfect); in the imperfect: shen if 
that be J will rest, but it is not yet so, therefore = J would rest, Job 3. 13. 
16; 32. 22; . 119. 87. 


Ther form. 


Externally the distinction between these two tenses is most 
strongly marked in this way, that the personal signs are put 
after the verbal stem in forming the perfect, but defore it in 
forming the imperfect, the finished action showing itself ap- 
propriately in its forward, and the unfinished in its backward, 
position; the third person, sing. masc. perf., however, has no 
ending, since the perfect always ranks as the principal tense: 
3nd; the same person of the imperfect prefixes », acc. § 191: 
3m>). — In reference to the vowels of the prefixed personal 
signs in the imperfect, see § 192. 

But further, the more usual verbal stems make a yet nicer 
distinction between their two tenses by means of internal vowel 


‘change, in accordance with a fundamental tendency of word- 


building § 5; and the general law is this, that the imperfect 
as describing what is unfinished, what is not yet present, and 
what continues, has a liking for stronger and /onger vowels. 


1. In the simple stem, in which this vowel change is most 
felt, the following changes occur: 
1) The @ of the active Perf. becomes in the Imperfect the 


less clear and longer @ (for ¢ acc. § 33): 3N3, IAD. — The 
Imperf. of gutturals BD: JUN, 409, also HAW § 34, HWM acc. 
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on 116; on the contrary 72M), mT acc. § 118, Of ave ry: 
DyDs, bys and DY § 67: of gutt. tb; now, Np? acc. §§ 64, 
75.— Of yp": Perf, 30, Jmperf. 2D, rarely changing into 1y: 
avs. — Of "yp: Perf, because the sound a must be heard, op 
gam with the rejection of the 1; /mper/. in which o unites itself 
with the w of the root Oj’. 


2) The eor o of the Half-passive Perfect is so distinctive 
that it is found even in \"y with expulsion of the 1: ny % aie, 
13 fo escape, AiO to be good, “i to be bright. Of yy: Is sacu- 
lari. — In the Imperfect this ¢ or 0, just as in the case of the 
passive, § 131, is changed in the second syllable into a, before 
which in the first syllable the sound z-e is often reestablished: 
bay, }Op? from 14, jp, more noticeable in guttural ’D: Dan}, 
prim, and even som contrary to the general rule § 65 in the 
new meaning of grassari from 329 to go; of yp: "WS (to be nar- 
row, “3B to straighten, make narrow), bp», 9°, also om, and. 
in 1"y: wD for wid» acc. § 54 from the perf. wiz to blush as 
well as N3°, VN; and even 30% from 310 with the whole em- 
phasis upon the beginning. 

The }”y often separate from each other their doublé sound in the 
Perf. with an active meaning, as 224 ¢o voll, trans., V8 to act with 
hostility against, but not in the Jmperf, acc. § 112. 3. 

Since in the Imperfect of the roots beginning with a vowel§ 139. 
the vowel of the prefix coalesces with the first vowel of the 
root into one long vowel, this first syllable obtains ‘such a 
preponderance that the last is spoken only with the weakest 
vowel, therefore with @ and instead of that, acc. § 33, with @ 
or @; in which case the distinction between the Active and Half- 
passive is lost. Hence 

1) from “BD acc. § 55: pl, PI & suck, WW, WW so be 
straight; in N}, NV to fear the Imperf. has the half-passive 
vowel. 

2) the "5 might originally have had at the beginning 6 
from a(é, 7, acc. § 32) -#: but in order to distinguish more 
clearly their Imperf. Qal from Imperf. Hif-il, § 141, instead 
of this vowel we find @, which more nearly corresponds with 7; 
and after this strong sound acc. §§ 41. 108 in the second syl- 


§ 140. 
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lable-@ in all cases, excepting that the gutturals have a: 3b, 
az, 95° § 117, YU, Wr, on the other hand Ny? acc. § 75. 
In pause =, yi, 35». — In another way pS. is formed acc. 
§ 117 from "py? to pour. 


Some NX") have retained at the beginning é (= 4, origin- 
ally da §§ 37. 18), after which long vowel the second syllable 
has a very short vowel: SN‘, WON‘, T2N*, in pause doNs, else- 
where ¢ is only in InN); from 7" also MIN’, DN; this N is 
rarely left out in writing. Comp. something similar § 140. 


The 3") acc. § 79 generally assimilate the 3: 2D) : bE, and 
retain it but rarely and in poetry, but before gutt. ’y regularly, 
as ¥}) as well as 78%, ANI, but still AM from MM) 4 descend. 
Since in the contracted stems the vowel of the first syllable. 
becomes stronger, § 108. 1, they also show in the last syl- 
lable the commencement of the same process of lowering the 
vowels, as "1", 9% as well as 7, 3%; @ is found constantly 
in WP, per, bzh, and even e constantly in the very worn and 
frequently recurring form ] from {Mi 40 give. Also the very 
frequent word np to take regularly assimilates its 5 in this 
Imperf.: np:. — Such stems must not be confounded with the 
Imperfects of y"y which acc. § 112 advance the reduplication 
into the first radical, OF, ap. from OF, “7p. 


_ 2, The Perf. Wif-a/, 3F33, from gutt.’® 3v’Nj only on account 
of the proportion of sound, § 108, 1 for avn}; very rarely like 
IMN3 (acc. § 37) in the meaning to hold oneself in a territory, 
i. e., to take possession of it. — In the "® and 15 the form 
always takes 1 as its basis: 9819, 113. — From ry: 403 from 
41 acc. §§ 54 and 87, similarly from y"y: 303, D3, with the 
advance of the reduplication into the first radical ny3, bn (to 
be desecrated). ‘The sound o in the last syllable with a purely 
passive meaning 123 ¢o be robbed, and with a change into ry 
bin) to be circumcised, is remarkable; it is also found in Dp3 
to loathe from a root which easily takes the form of a )"y. Instead 
of a in the last syllable there is e, because the force of the 
pronunciation tends forwards, in 03 Ez. 21. 12, from Dd, and 
wpis v. 9. 17, from We. — From 3”) regularly assimilation of 
the 3: Wax, OJ, nevertheless Wyjj acc. 118. 3. 
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Whilst in that way the ef is expressed in the shortest 
manner possible, the Jmperf. proceeds from Aia- as originally 
the fuller stem-prefix § 123, contracts that and the personal 
sign into one, and resolves the 3 into the following consonant, 
but retains continually @ as pretone before the ¢ which in the 
last syllable is instead of the @ of the Perf. according to the 
rule § 108, 1: 30D", from gutt. 'B: Ity., from gutt. ’y: anh, from 
gutt. "9: you. — From 1") } or » must become a consonant § 54: 
21%, Om. — In1"y no vowel change can take place at the end 
of the word: M4. and the Perf. Yin3; and just as little has it 
force enough to affect the y"y: 30), 0, also 13°; on account 
of gutt. ’D: “Tip, JINX, yin; but sometimes the root extends 
itself into a stronger form: DND* from DD § 114. — In pause 
pow. 

3. In Fi- el and Hif- il the original @ of the first syllable§ 141. 
is retained in the /mferf, but in the universally shorter Perf. 
it is sharpened to 7: SAD IMD, DH] IND; likewise b2> § 121 

2D) The z of the Perf. is so sharp here that it is retained 
in yoive, yvyv and in NOND § 75, even contrary to § 65, as 
also after the 7 of Hif-tl itself;* but ¢ appears instéad after 
the 7 of Hif-fl in gutt. ‘>: On, om; DONT, DVDR. From 
“py: OPA, OP. Only the "5 and 1" have so firmly amalgam- 
ated in Hif-ifl their first radical with the primary stem- prefix 
ha- that no such vowel-change takes place: 22, Dv); 


bv, 22. 


The e¢ of the second syllable of the Perf. Pi-el is so weak that in the 
very frequent word V"] 40 speak, contrary to § 33, only é appears, often d: 
pet, TSX, 2 on the contrary constantly only in pause, and in instances 
like NOU, acc. § 75. But the Imperf. has always 2, d@ before gutt. only 
when there is no pause. 


The ¢? to which the last vowel in Hif-il is lengthened, acc. § 35, is 
retained in both tenses alike. Yet the Y’) retain the short vowel before 
the primarily double consonant alost wholly in the same way and with 
the same change as Pi-el: 301] or 3D], 30°; with the reduplication 


* For such cases as m3 , in which e, acc. § 115. 1, thrust itself 
forward, are rare; and yei more rare is such a case as p2271 (we 
shamed them), 1 Sam. 25. 7, where e appears before 9 only in the counter- 
tone § 88, 


§ 142. 


$143. 
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pushed forward OF, OF, in gutt. ’D: bna, om (to profane) and this 
also with the usual form of the last syllable O'U. 

In the intensive stems, according to § 121, of a like mean- 
ing with or at least similar to Pi-el, as well as in the few 
stems with four radicals, the internal vowel-change is the same 
as in Pi-el; Hithpa-el also generally follows Pi-el; but the 
Passiva and those reduplicating the third radical, as }3 Yr § 120, 
have no such internal vowel-change at all. 


The 7" lastly are of quite a peculiar and special character, 
inasmuch as the vowels of their final syllable do not fit in with 
the usual forms of the last syllable. They rather retain the ae, 
with which they originally ended, worn down to ¢, with the 
rejection of other distinctions, and only for the general dis- 
tinction of the Perf. from the Imperf. substitute in the former 
@ for the ¢ of the latter: Qa/ with no distinction of the active 
or the half-passive: N21, A2Y,; Hif-il Ayn, AQ; Hithpa-el 
MOAT, MANY etc. Comp. § 115. In verbs both a’ and ’» 
gute. ‘Qal and ‘Hit. often coincide: Mey? , comp. § 224. 

The N"9 sometimes follow this form, acc. § 116, ND", N23} for 


ND", Nv2D IT; in NIV, § 138, the final ¢ has been changed into @ as har- 
monizing better with N, acc. § 65. 


STEM-BUILDING II: OF NOUNS. 


The noun presents an idea not as in motion, impelling 
or impelled, but as resting, as a simple object of thought. But 
this can be thought of again in two ways: either the noun 
presents the idea wholly by itself (abstract) as the same of a 
thing, which, as an entirely self-sufficient and independent noun 
(as a substantive), e. g., fall, felling, forms the most direct op- 
posite of the verb, — as Infinitive or shought-word (Gedanken- 
wort) follows less independently the meaning and force of its 
own verbal-stem, §§ 236— 240; — or it presents it also as 
predicate (concrete), accordingly as belonging to a person or 
thing, which predicating noun approaches the idea of the verb 
(which is always predicative), and this most closely as participle, 
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more distantly as adjective or as an independent (substantive) 
denomination of an agent. 


Infinitives and participles, the more faithfully they retain§144. 

their verbal force, the more they are bound to the peculiarities 
of their verbal-stems. A more independent noun is formed 
more freely, so that it can, for instance, give up as an idea 
becomes simpler the suffixes of the increased verbal-stems and 
simplify to the utmost limit, as yw ep from Hif. prin % 
help, "3" @ speech from 13"1 to speak, ayy an oath from Nif-al 
paws to swear, N3D a command from my Pi-el. 


In general the noun as a word at rest has fewer light and§r4s. 
liquid vowels, greater extension and breadth. This appears not 
only in the stem-building, but also throughout all further stages 
of building. 

The endings for marking gender and number in as far as they 
serve also for defining more nearly the meaning of many stems, 
must be referred to here by anticipation: see further § 171 sq. 


1. NOUNS WITH A SIMPLE STEM 


pass most fully and distinctly through the three stages of in- 
ternal building which are possible: | 
1. The first form: when the essential vowel with shortestg§ 146. 

utterance takes up its position after the first radical, so that the 
second is properly vowelless, there is produced, acc. § 119, the 
exact opposite of the verb, therefore the name of a thing having 
the force of a substantive, whether of general meaning: UP, 
murder, YON, wish, 13 greatness, or limited by the language to 
more definite objects: M3, offering, V1Y flock, or further some- 
times becoming the name of a person: 720 hing, T2Y servant, 
aya child, 0 youth. In names of persons the feminine ending 
is not rare, as as 320 gueen; further comp. § 166. — The essential 
vowel is changed according to § 129: so that the primary one is 
@ or (acc. § 32) instead of it ¢, whilst o and ¢ are appropriated to 
passive and half-passive forms, as Ip Aoliness, a half-passive, 
yot' or you! report, a passive, “ys youth, indeed, is derived from 
3 @ youth, comp. § 163. 
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The three original stems, therefore, are: 23, 203, 303; 
but since almost everywhere an after- sounding vowel (§ 26) has 
crept in, they have facilitated their pronunciation by becoming 
an (acc. $§ 32, 41, in pause often 33), 303, 23; but before 
suffixes with the tone they return to their original form 7213 (in- 
stead of which, however, “23 is often found, acc. §§. 32, 34), 
“302, ° 

From gutt. >: nn, but with NX, acc. § 75, NOD, Na, with 
which a yet further shortening is possible, acc. § 75: Non. — In 
gutt./y forms like 7yi, NO both stems, an> and 33, coincide, 
and ¢ remains only in OM) and pn?; by (deed), but also baie 
(tent). But since the &, acc. § 62, attracts to itself the accented 
vowel and also prefers, acc. § 65, ¢, IND and 3N3 are not dis- 
tinguishable in NB, INT; then, as a further change, acc. § 73, 
the forms DN}, ONM easily become OND, ONM, spoken as 7ém, 
tim, and sometimes written 0, OfM. 


The "5 have here generally retained 1 and », acc. § 1 15. 3; 
but » is more frequent than?. These letters, acc. § 57, must in 
this position have the sound of pure vowels, and then the com- 
mon and sharp # attracts to itself the tone of the word so strongly 
that @ and e after the first radical vanish and o at most retains its 
place only as shortest 6: 2, 8H, YS or MS, on, but in pause 
7B, 8h, 1¥ and 1h. On the contrary before the more rare w the 
tone of the word retains its place: iNw, where a is rightly retained 
at the beginning, 172; words like wNR, or further Nim, 1 have 
arisen from $NA, 1, acc. § 72. Forms like 73n sound, np. end 
are rare. — Many words have wholly lost the weak final radical: 
b> the particle zof as well as 92, “Ww breast; 5% God, }2 son, Ov, 
name, YY wood, YP end, YQ friend, and the particle W § 209. 3. 


From 1"y and “y 1) the stem with a: M1) JN, but at the same 
time from gutt. Mm; m3, nN, with x" NIY, N14 acc. §§ 75. 43. 
But from d-xz the contraction Into é is very frequent: bIp vote, 
MIO end, pit thigh; more rarely of d-¢ into ae and this further 
into é, worn down 7: WX, p'), and p), or é changed to ae, § 36. — 
2) The stem with 0 acc. § 42: pw ‘street, NO goodness, TW wind. 
The stem with z is probable in n trembling, bya Joy; in reference 
to 3°) contention, "“W song, see § 127. — With "5 also ‘3 people 
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§ 43 from the stem with a, fluidity from the stem with z, 
arising from riui = rit = ri, \N island, 18 fem. desert. 

From y"y: b3 from the stem with @; WS or somewhat longer by 
from the stem with 2; ph, M5. With ‘itiich several that originally sprang 
from Y"Y, acc. § 79, must not be confounded: *\N for FIN, AN; WN 
man has its e yet further lengthened, acc. § 35, but fem. is still nw 
woman and pi. DWIN men. — From ) or ¥ as Y"Y: Wp or acc. § 43 ? 
cord, "WU homage, 1D water only in the A/. OD § 178; ai yet further 
softened into ¢: nw young of the flock, NB mouth, or worn down to ?: 
WY heap, 8 ship, also %® in other forms, § 213. 


The essential vowel is but very rarely thrown back upon the second§ 147. 
radical (as is constantly the case with Aramaic, which is poorer in vowels) : 
933 man in poetry only rarely for 124, nD winter acc. § 43, Yl sick- 
NESS; ply shoulder in Pause oo SS 33; 92, “way honey with 4 merely 
acc. § 86. Then it is possible that a vowel, acc. § 77, should be prefixed 
to the vowelless first radical: YA¥N finger, DSWN cluster. 


2. The second form: with accented essential vowe after the§148. 
second radical. By this peculiarity these nouns show that they 
have a greater likeness to the verb and follow more closely its 
characteristics: they: divide themselves on that account, in ac- 
cordance with the main division of the verb into two tenses, into. 
two very dissimilar classes: 


1) The noun when derived from the Perfect, which is the$149. 
sign of what is finished, experienced, becomes a predicating word, 
to express as participle or as adjective what is seen and apparent 
in a thing, its properties. It lengthens the essential vowel, so 
that it sometimes becomes unchangeable: nevertheless the first 
radical retains regularly its @ as pretone as in the perf. Qal. 
Among the /zve stems that arise by distinguishing the essential 
vowel and its length 1s | 

a) that with @, originally having an active meaning, but 
since the part. act. commonly expresses itself more definitely, 
§ 151, this more simple stem has been left only for some few 
adjectives: YW wicked, 20 foolish, Vas straight, wan NEW ; bon 
pierced, 1. e., one who has ‘fallen in battle, so that probably an 
original J bee become @, acc. § 37. — It is to this class that 

6) the large number with 9 most closely correspond, which 
also express lasting properties, and retain the o either by a con- 
stant reduplication of the third radical before affixes or by 
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lengthening to unchangeableness: by pl. Day round, 3 long, 
pby deep, 34 high; on the other hand, also mostly written with }, 
wip Zoly, bm great; however }Op and also jp fem. nop small. 
— On the contrary 


c) those with @ express more temporary states and conditions: 
IYI hungry, YIU satisfied, OWS guilty; but also 323 heavy. 


d@) The stems with unchangeable # have sometimes a pure: 
passive meaning: 33ND written, and sometimes they form ad- 
jectives of a half-passive sense: DIY mighty also numerous, DY 
cunning, W\ mindful. | 


It is especially noteworthy here that T30& also can be joined with an 
accusative, Cant. 3. 8, like amplexus with gladium, e. g. 


¢) Those with 7 are either derived as purely passive from 
these by a refinement of the #, but generally as substantives: 
NW) Arince, properly, exalted, or from those with @, merely by 
lengthening it: yx. and yy weary. An agent also, with special 
reference to his readiness for the action, can be indicated, acc. 
§ 129, by means of half-passive vowels: Apy znstdiator, N33 
prophet, lit. speaker. a 


Very rarely like Aramaic without the @ of the pretone: 0D 7 
Sool, TION God. 


From WY: a) OP comp. § 151; 4) NiO good; c) W insolent; d) WD 
gone astray, false; e) VS a messenger. 

From Y"y: a) bs humble, T living, ON terrified, more rarely the 
vowel is lengthened before the double - letter on guiltless, DID despairing, 
3) many and Y evil, with the art., acc. § 181, and with disjunctive ac- 


cents often 37, YQ. d) and ¢) Vi — Owor) acc. § 112. Further only 
FID fat acc. c). 


In the i" the stems with a o and ¢ are not distinguishable, acc. 
§ 115. 1: mp beautiful, mie) drained in a passive sense; yet there is also 
Wy wretched, or also lowly. On the contrary, with the unchangeable « 
and f, acc. § 115. 2, Wwy made, ‘~3 guiltless. —- Shortened forms as in 
§ 146 are: 1) the primitive words for kindred and relationship 28 father, 
FN brother, ON father-in-law, which originally must have ended in a vowel, 
aba, abo, which they have also retained in some of their forms, § 211; — 
2) I) hand, O°) blood, A" fish for N72, which remain so short even be- 
fore suffixes. The shortening of these and similar substantives, § 146, 
can easily be accounted for from the nature of the noun as contrasted 
with the verb, § I19. 
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2) The noun when derived from .the /mperfect, which§$150. 


describes something that is unfinished, not actually existing, but 
thought of merely, becomes an a@éstract noun, and is used to 
present the verbal idea as a mere ¢hought, or conception. Hence 
from the active 23° and the half- passive ba are derived the 
Infinitives 33, b3, comp. further § 238. But substantives also 
may be formed therefrom, less of active, as phY Jaughter, that 
is, both laughter and an object of it, Job. 12. 4, than of half- 
passive ideas, and these most frequently with the feminine 
ending: AYW from yw, acc. § 238, unrighteousness together 
with yw, acc. § 146 something unrighteous = moyy laziness, 
MIAN dove, MO IY cunning. 

The abstract nouns become more independent and definite 
by lengthening the accented vowel, by which means a pretone 
also is created; and sometimes with a half-passive sense, as 
ayn Aunger, OTN guilt, sometimes with a passive, as np an 
assembling, QU reward; with the feminine ending, as 4373 
voluntariness, TW superfluity, and with @ lengthened to un- 
changeable 3é: ory peace, W323 honour; also at times with ¢ 
reappearing as pretone, 923. foreign land, i. e., abroad. The 
abstract nouns from many intensive verbal-stems also simplify 
themselves to these somewhat longer but yet simple stems: 927 
speech from 42", n20p curse from bt 

From “5 such words rather take the form of NY"l znowledge, T¥Y, 


counsel, my sleep, that is from the Infinitive § 238 peculiar to these 
roots. 


Third form: a new and naturally unchangeable vowel is n-§151. 


serted, having so much strength and predominance that the 
vowel of the other syllable is deeply lowered. In this way is 
formed 

1) the idea of doing, acting by means of the insertion of 
unchangeable 6 (arising from the strongest active a) after the 
first radical, after which the second although accented syllable 
is deeply lowered, acc. § 108, therefore spoken with é@ (instead 
of z), in itself a weak vowel the existence of which depends 
wholly upon the compound syllable. This is the form of the 


* “differing as ddtxta and &dtxov”. Ausfihrliches Lehrbuch 
8 . 
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active participle of the simple stem, ANID writing; sometimes it 


$152. 


$153. 


is derived as even a stronger word from half-passive verbs, 
as DIN @ lover, one who loves, from 3AN § 129, and often 
from nouns: 3)1D writer, hit. one who has to do with a dovk 
120, D239 wvnedresser from DID zneyard. — Thee remains even 
in gutt. 'h on account of great lowness: Yow. — From y’y: 
33D acc. § 112; from m5: 43 (to be led into captivity, a 
captive). 

But from "y the stems with a new unchangeable vowel 
have not been formed: as part. act. the old stem 3Nz § 149, 
preserved here only, remains: Op sanding, NB coming, rarely 
Dip acc. § 37; and for forming the adjective in conjunction 
with these, the stem e: 4 feregrinans, 4 peregrinus. 

Some of these words, on becoming substantives, lengthen the final 
vowel to @: yon worm , onin signet, Doty antiquity and eternity; with 
an influence upon the first syllable: avar hammer. 

For the most distinctive sign of the agent serves the insertion of a 
new @ in the last syllable, before which the 6 of the first syllable is changed 
to dr P°CY oppressor, PMS prover, fem m1 Vs hypocrite; also in the dia- 
lectically different pronunciation J2N (ommdn) artist together with JIN. 
Yet this form is very rare, and rather Aramaic. 


2) For the most decisive derivation of abstract nouns from 
verbal and other ideas an unchangeable # is inserted after the 
second radical, before which the vowel of the first radical be- 
comes scarcely audible; this # is derived from the passive 
participle, and the form 013 answers fully to that of the Latin 
retributio, lit. the being-repaid from the passive part. vefributus. 
Instead of this # there is at times? rarely @, on the one hand: 
D3) statua, NvoD imprisonment, bo lamentation, on the other 
hand, 6 and from this 4: pion dream, Siox orbitas , Dy ardor, 
poetic, IN3 writing, Aramaic. The feminine ending also is often 
added, and not rarely with reduplication of the last radical: 
nan kingdom from 22, nai? pr ee from 3D priest, may 
heroism from i243 Zero, § 1 By: ; mbap congregatio. The plural 
form is also possible, acc. § 179: D'3Pl senectus from jp! senex, 
DOIN embalming from the simple verb D3. 


From N"D: DIAN acc. § 59, pl. DOIN. — The 1") give the mean- 
ing by circumlocution rather, by means of the feminine form with 2 or? 
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in the first syllable: NDI" sélentium, 111)°) rising; similarly ae dwelling, 
2 Sam. 19. 33: root Iw, inf. naw § 238. 


Nouns from quadriliteral roots, § 106, are never adjectives, but in all g 154. 
cases substantives of uncertain origin. Their pronunciation is rarely so 
short as in the first form: pyn soft cushion; usually the distinctive vowel 
is @ e o after the second radical, also after the first: JUPY scorpion, 
won sickle, pyod locust from an earlier oy? OD, comp. § 37, otherwise 

mvD} otter; but often the vowel in the middle of the word is lengthened, 
and also still more by reduplication: VINO bloom of the vine, 523n hoar- 
frost, vin on pebble, WIDY spider, need bat, VOID fin. Quinqueliteral 
YVIDS, § ‘105. 


2. NOUNS WITH REDUPLICATED AND AUGMENTED STEMS. 


Nouns which are formed either from an augmented verbal-g rec. 
stem and retaining the affix, or through independent redupli- 
cation, do not so easily pass through the many stages of the 
simple stem, on account of the unwieldiness of their stem. The 
shortest form for substantives, in which the radical last but one 
has no vowel, and the form for the agent, which has 6 (4) 
after the first radical, are wholly wanting. The chief of them, 
therefore, are : 

1. Predicative words with reduplication of the second radi- 
cal, which may be classed with the predicative words, § 149, 
and express properties and qualities, only more strongly. The 
stem with @ serves not only as an ne 14) very trembling, 
415 sick, and the ancient name of God ° v, lit. the mightiest, — 
but must also by virtue of the active ae of the @ form an 
intensification of the idea of an agent 3M5, § 151, and so serves 
to indicate inclination as well as manner of life or custom: 
nbp forgiving, by inclination and habit, 52D bearer, 20 butcher, 
oe judge, ndp mariner, 2X apse ; this accordingly very - 
strong @ sometimes changes into 6: 1123 hero, VD fault-finder. 
The stem with @ is passive: nee bereaved, or expresses the 
prevailing inclination: }\3M rich in mercy, merciful; but this # is 
sometimes changed into 6: 115%, as an independent adjective, 
born (Ger. geboren), sometimes into 7; YON prisoner, PhS righteous. 
The stem with the weaker half-passive 2, which is also echoed 


in the first syllable more strongly as z, marks especially states 
- 8* 
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of mental sufféring: oby ey WY bund, nz fainting, TINS 
proud, Wd averse. 

Words like WS step, also WN, TDN vow, and before suffixes 
“ON, both formed acc. § 153, arise in another way, and nine tunica, 
whose reduplication is intelligible from § 23 fin. and § 145. _ 

§156. Abstract nouns arise from augmented verbal-stems 
1) in the shortest and simplest form from the Imperf. of 
each stem: but these are generally Infinitives merely, § 238, 2. 

2) in the strongest form with an unchangeable vowel in 
the final syllable, as § 153: mibw repaying, often in the pl.: 
O52 atonement, ombw dismission, DOIN sympathy from Nif-al, 
in fem. p> search; Mn from Hif-il casting, almost always 
with 7 in the first syllable acc. § 108. 1; from stems like nns 
§ 121 therefore Mh} good-pleasure. But @ also occurs, especi- 
ally in nouns derived from Hif-il, in the verbal-stem of which 
this sound is strong and prevalent, but reversely in the derived 
noun becomes very weak, 727 speech, in the fem. nxt TAT- 
pwpa; “SOW destruction, "38H in pause, all poetic rather. The 
form with 4 (from 6) and the feminine ending is more Aramaic: 
nabs mortal- terror, W8N1 contempt, acc. § 70, from Pi-el; 4535 
swinging, used also as ‘Infin. Is. 30. 28, from Hif-il, root mpl. 


aA 


3) by means of the same #@ or 6, but pushed forward in 
a new way, so that in the last syllable also é (from 4) is either 
retained or takes a lower form after the long vowel: ya13 Jct, 
4“ wax, VIO prison, HOT possession, Y. 16. 5. 

But very remarkable is it that the inserted unchangeable vowel of the 
abstract noun establishes often ¢ in the final syllable, so that, destroying 
the reduplication of the middle radical, it reduplicates the third instead: 
O'DIDNI adultery in the pl. from Pi-el JNJ, and from adjectives of the 
stem OAD, § 155, JS23 Aump from JBI humpy, and even Mip"Np® clear- 
sight from Mp) clearsighted. 


§157- 2. Predicative words (adjectives) with a reduplication of the third 
radical scarcely lengthen the final vowel of the corresponding verbal- 
stems § 120: JP green, INV guict, DODN weak, Y. 6. 3; but longer 
with 2 preceding don wretched, From them are derived abstract nouns, 
as “WNP (for IND S 57) glow, bbon redness, also as bbom Aedxwpa and 
other names of colours. a | 

With reduplication of the last two radicals: FBIDM tortuosus in a 
physical brbne perplexus in a mental sense; and to express broken, shak- 
ing sounds, playing, varying or imitating colours: mMsyn fem. for ‘S9O38N 
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trumpet , DINAN reddish (rdthlich). From them substantives: -JDDDN 
contemptuous colluvies populi, mash fem. many-coloured spot — A noun 
from a quadriliteral stem: DIIYPW depths. 


3. Predicative words from wholly reduplicated stems § 121: WIY§158. 
stark naked, stronger in-P vilissimus. The substantive is sometimes like 
the above strong forms: DYWYW deliciae, menow hurling, but often quite 
short: IPP great might, with d for e PEP} whel, DYIY staggering from 
the sing. MYI$, root I, with J 5344 circle, also DY2¥ clinking, with o 
PIP crown of the head, naa scull, comp. the pronunciation of the 
similar stems § 154. 

Abreviations of the sounds in the reduplications of short roots: I31> 
star for ADAD § 76, Yop'P scandalous shame for ‘Pp? with the ending 
§ 163; VDP circle from 133; NWI chain, fem. in addition to MWIW. 


3. NOUNS WITH EXTERNAL AUGMENTATION. 


1) By preformatives. 


The nouns which are augmented by preformatives are always so far§1 59- 
like those hitherto treated of, that they are formed immediately from 
verbal- stems or from simplified nouns. ‘They originate in two ways: by 
far the most of them by prefixing letters from pronominal roots, which 
by virtue of their derivation indicate a person (who) of whom something 

is predicated, primarily, therefore, forming more definite predicative 
words, from which, however, (as § 163) by a change of meaning can be 
formed substantives also. To these the following three forms belong: 


1. The form with prefixed m’- is one of the most com-§160. 
mon, and falls into two main divisions: 


Primarily it allies itself with most of the participles of the 
augmented verbal-stems § 168, so that OD raising, literally 
means according to its derivation one who ratses. 


But then m’ is employed perhaps more commonly to form 
what in stricter language may be called the ¢hing-word (das 
Dingwort) as distinguished from the common substantive, that 
is, the name of a definite and often visible thing in an action. 
Hence this substantive denotes that through or with which some- 
thing is done (the instrument), as NMDD ey from MND ¢o open; 
or where it was done (the place of the action), as IND /urking- 
place; or that which can be done, as Mmipon booty, lit. what is 
taken, DDN 70 what can be trodden underfoot. It is but rarely 
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that it denotes as a common substantive the occurrence of an 
action or the action itself, and in that way it becomes gradually 
able to form the simple Infinitive, § 239. And even whole 
sentences can be brought into the thought of such a substan- 
tive: “IY movin that after which one stretches out his hand, |. e. 
has only to seize to use as he will, Is. 11. 14, 53. 3; Zeph. 
3. 18. These substantives (Dingworter) are rarely formed with 
m’ so that the augmentations of the augmented verbal stems 
remain: NO2D covering, Is. 14. 11; 23. 18; nowap fem. itchen, 
ayn object of abhorrence, all from Pe-el, and NONDD besom from 
the properly short reduplicated stem NUNU, § 121, which only 
appears to be like a simple root. Usually these substantives 
(Dingworter) originate from the simple stem, even if the verb 
is generally used in a derived stem, as 7139 command from 
MS fo command. 


Equally rare are derivations from simple nouns, like nary pl. fem. 
what is at one’s feet (539). ; 


In the common form derived from the simple stem, this 
substantive passes through three stages, and accordingly of itself 
falls into three different stems: 1) the primary stem is that with | 
accented a: M39, changing into 0: “NID selection; Ton mes- 
senger, lit. misston; and yet shorter 2391, Lev. 15. 9; — 2) an 
a at the beginning with the following vowel lowered forms 
stronger and newer stems, especially for the instrument, and 
then often in the feminine form: M2DID vine- knife; MNI¥D statua; 
bapD place of assembly, rarely like Mm nan altar; — 3) pure passive 
stems also are formed by means of #@ and the vowels into which 
it is changed in the last, and @ (acc. § 131) in the first, syl- 
lable: wa2on dothing (lit. what can be put on) in addition to 
znd, ny330 fem. subject of song, i. e., ridicule, 8p. 3. 63, be- 
sides m3, Vv. 14; MIDID destruction, nipon booty. Besides the 
feminine is rare. 


From NX"): JINN, boxy food, but also PND scale, from MIND, 
acc. § 37. 


From 1D and “): avin, Wn; 7pin, IW; DW chastise- 
ment is stem 3; with amalgamation of the first radical, acc. 
§ 117: YSD camp, YD conscience, Ecc. 10. 20. 
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On the other hand, stems 1 and 2 are not distinguishable 
in the "py: Dip, Aramaic from this 7d, fem. my hollow, stem 
3 yo darkness, DINQ or contracted Dw spot. 


From y"y: stem 1 0 for 771% or 30 for 3230p (even 
more abreviated 7102, “Yp); but stem 2 with the tone for- 
ward JD, 720, Nyd, the first @ of which is not a mere pretone 
but unchangeable, therefore, further pwnd course; stem 3 on 
perfection, YO heap of ruins. 


From 7"5 and jy also: WD provision from MD. — 


2. Prefixed 7’, in pronunciation and formation very similar § 161. 
to the m’ of the last class'of substantives, nevertheless forms 
usually only substantives with a simple stem, having a merely 
abstract meaning, and generally derived from Hif-il or Hith- 
pael, whose prefixes are similar, or from other longer stems, and 
especially from weak roots: ANIIN deep sleep from DA Nif., 
NVM doctrine from WN fo teach Hif., Mpm ope from mip Pi- 
el. — From "y: WNW answer from Hif-il, Apr standing, a 
favorite abstract form, which many derivatives of other weak 
roots follow: MB%ph revolution from "PN Hif., root Apps, ayy 
deliverance from pin, AINDD weariness with 4 from 6, w, from AN). 
Rarely without fem. ending: 10M reward, and the ancient 
words DIMM zxundation, bon earth formed after the likeness of 
the Imperf. § 139 fem. oy to bear fruit. 


It is only in a secondary meaning that this form with simple stem 
can denote persons also, for instance, if they are looked upon more as 
mere objects of an action, IWIN sojourner and the later Aramaic O20) 
scholar. 


Prefixed has become very rare: 3°) disputer, the old proper-names § 162. 
PMs’, apy, etc.; a substantive: Dip. existence, acc. § 153 newly formed. 
The ) is, as § 191, softened from : comp. the old proper-name DMD). 


In an entirely different manner from this (§ 159) can a noun be 
formed by a preformative: the internal building by means of reduplicat- 
ing a radical § 155 can take an external direction, and leave behind a 
vowel merely: in this manner an adjective of more expressive predication 
is produced by an emphatically prefixed a, to which a second answers 
in the middle of the word, as WON horrible, [PN lasting, wows fat, 
healthy, also on patace iit. capacious. In Hebrew, however, words of this 
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form are rare. Through feminine transformation substantives arise from 
them, as 17 DWN night-watch pohazh from a possible WOUN watchful, 
poetic MIN announcement from IN Pi-el fo announce 


2. By afformatives. 


§ 164. The afformatives, likewise derived from pronouns, serve 
to derive from existing nouns new ones, without altering the 
old noun, and, therefore, by a purely external addition. The 
ending 

§ 163. 1. -adn, -én however is still undecided between the two 
modes of formation — internal and external. It derives ad- 
jectives from any substantive: yinnp fore (eastern) from Op. 
the front (east), DA middle and W'N7 first, acc. § 108, from 

"Bh and tNh, JAWNS metallic from fem. N21 metal, rnb Sull 
of windings from nbpy or nbpy (acc. §§ 149. 166) a winding; 
and forms also adjectives even from roots: YOON VidUuUs , yoy 
highest. — But it is also found as — 6m (Aram. -dm), pro- 
perly distinguished by greater length, in order to derive on the 
other hand substantives from adjectives: }Q9N widowhood from 
the above jO>X, jy Siindness with @ as pretone from “Vy 
§ 155, yay famine from 239 unger; or yet mere frequently in 
order to derive substantives immediately from the simple stem, 
in which the vowels can be lengthened even in the middle of 
the root: }i03! memorial, with a reduplication which disappears 
before suffixes with the tone, §§ 187, 214, JIN) /eadership, 
"ON destruction, i.e, hell, and sometimes the passive w in the 
first syllable now table; words like J), advantage, YIAN or JAN 
(yet without Dagesh lene § 48) destruction, are of later origin. 


From Vy: wy rgotcing, | yivo derision with a as pretone merely acc. 
§ 108. 1. — From a LIP} waa, but also with the rejection of the 
third radical }I] (in construct state) and oP, }13; rarely like PS 
prince (lit. decision, government), py where the second vowel is rejected. 


Unusual abreviations: EL Jingernail, fem. nywe shame from. mas. 
wa, root WD. — For -# there is sometimes -m: DY naked, root VY, 
shortened further DIY, and also -é and ed for -an: Wd axe, bm 
Jruitful fidd, OD VY ms mist, NTN hearth. i , 

2. -é derives relative adjectives from any noun whatsoever, 
most naturally and frequently from proper-names, inasmuch 


~ 
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as they admit of no internal formation: ‘7.9 hebrew, a Hebrew, 
but also from nouns that are more unusual: ‘3 pedes from 
“3, pes, “33 foreigner from 72} = 123 § 150, MY Aimely from 
DY “me, even WHID fore, front, from pl. BY) § 178, and from 
adverbs of place: ‘AN undermost, 0? fore, foremost, 1 Kings 
16. 17 from st ¢. Ly) before, at from ae + i acc. § 43. This 
more definite ending can be attached also to an adjective 
itself: ‘IN of a cruel nature (grausamartig) from M2N cruel 
(grausam) § 162, especially in feminine forms like nyon7 from 
YO sympathetic. 

The ¢ has often (as also in many other cases) @ before it as its 
counterpoise, and instead of other usually unchangeable vowels: °J1D° 


from JD the right (hand, etc). Sometimes it shortens also propernames 
somewhat: °J°1Q and ‘JID Midianite, YN Few from NVM. 


Instead of -¢ the harder Aramaic -ai, -ae, ¢, is found more rarely: 
4} (name of a plant) § 189, yD cunning, m3on sorrowful. 


But neither by these endings § 163 sg. nor by internal 
building §§ 149, 155, is an adjective readily derived from 
every substantive without exception: on the contrary the Hebrew 
in this respect still retains much of its ancient simplicity, so 
that generally its substantives predominate by far, and from 
many of them, ¢. g., "O02 sever, 21 gold, no such adjective as 
our silvern, golden, is formed. Or if an adjective of internal 
building § 149 exists, it is often nevertheless used only of 
men or God, as Witp oly can never be said of things or brute 
creatures. See some important results therefrom §§ 209. 287. 


The fem. of this last formation 7!— or m— forms sub- 
stantives or rather abstract nouns from any existing noun: 
me 59 sentence from DOB Judge, DN? beginning from UN head. 


But the ending n— more frequently changes, in conse- 
quence of the force of the passive vowel # in forming abstract 
nouns, into — #¢h, and becomes in that way the last stem for 
substantives, displacing the existing internally formed stems, 
or strengthening them. Therefore 1) from adjectives, parti- 
ciples or longer words of a similar sense: M2 separation from 
2 or NID separated, MON destruction, 1 ban gladdening from 
part. Hif. 3°92 cheerful, mondo message from FINI § 160; — 


§ 165. 


§ 166. 
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2) from shorter substantives merely to strengthen them: man 
strength with DX, nyo0I09 kingdom, and, Aramaic fashion, in 
the infinitives of the augmented verbal stems. — 3) also ori 
nouns of the simple form: M320 A7vgdom from 12, and with 
simplification also: M23 pride from 33 proud, md2p folly from 
520 Sool. 


From y: nv perversity with @ as pretone; but NAY oracle 
from the root 3) and immediately from its infinitive § 238 
with a stable first vowel; from "5 often with unchangeable 4 
(6) in the first syllable after the loss of the third radical: miD= 
weeping, ma , also mot, mit, and also may. — The ending 
- uth is rarely altered to -d/4: M'NIN wisdom, poetical; shortened 
by the falling off of the “2; 129 or NIDQ § 16 myriad, ‘yun 
Ez. 16. 4. 


The vowel-changes which these three endings cause, are on account 
of the similarity of the letters the same as those before the endings for 
gender and number § 185. 


4. The simple feminine ending also serves very much acc. 
§ 179 to derive abstract nouns from any stem with a personal 
meaning; as 1) from nouns with simple stem: 22 foolishness 
from 52) fool, nora robbery, \it. raptum besides ‘which occurs 
and shorter the mas. m4 in the same sense, 1123 Jirthright from 
aa frstborn (abstr.) ; nbig captivity from mot one taken captive. — 
2) from adjectives with a reduplicated second radical: nNON 
sin from NON senner, DY ddndness from Wy with a change in 
the first vowel, by way of distinction from Ny the fem. adj., 
caeca, — 3) from passive participles: 303 evext from Nif-al, 
nwt stretching out from Hof-al, root 703, moan devastation from 
Pu- al; but the mas. as neuter in the same meaning is also 
possible: yd position, MWD perversity Ez. 9. 9, DIN praise. — 
Even the simplest nouns become more abstract by the addition 
of the feminine ending; therefore, especially in half-passive ideas: 
M23 wisdom, OXY and My strength, “\y and MWY help, maw 
captivity, in the roots a> then often changing into the stronger 
form § 165, as M33 weeping, MY. suffering Or misery. 
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Diminutives 


are expressed by broken, indistinct vowels #—.a/, au and in its stead § 167, 
6, as if the broken indistinct sound imitated and embodied the idea: how- 
ever they are only rare in Hebrew. The place of the vowel is in the 


middle of the word in DNs birdie, 73 lapillus, AY granule, before the 


plural ending acc. § 36 with a change into ¢ (from 4 ae) as DD °32 
little sun (a foreign ornament) from WW sen Is. 3. 18, with a difference 
of dialect; or at the end, as -u, or rather -6 (aux), often preceded by 
uz PIV little Isracl, YON in the meaning of apple of the eye, pupilla, lit. 
mannikin, Yi WS in the Song of Songs Jittle neck, pl. DIP, vegetables, 


small herbs. 
ae 


3. PARTICIPLES (AND INFINITIVES). 


In the participle and the infinitive the noun is brought § 168. 
back again into the closest connexion with the verb, since they 
simply present the verb after the manner of a noun. 


The participle does not present the two fundamental parts 
of a sentence, action and subject, in unity (as the verb does), 
but primarily only a subject, and yet the subject as that to 
which the action belongs (comp. § 160); and so far is more, 
or rather in one respect is more heavy than the verb. Since 
the idea of a subject of which something is predicated is the 
first idea of the participle, it gets its form from its noun, but 
its matter from any verbal stem. But it is like the infinitive 
wholly a noun in this that it has not even the slight com- 
mencement of distinction of tenses to which the verb has 
attained. In the use of the participle two distinctions must be 
observed: 


\. It serves primarily, in accordance with its origin, merely 
for a short and comprehensive combination of a person and the 
finite verb: agens = gui agit, and: therefore equals in sense a 
relative sentence, and can stand in every possible connexion: 
IAN @ lover, (one who loves), O31 he who flees, or if the con- 
nexion requires it, 4e who has fled, 'V" “27D NYO he who fears 
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Jahvés word; some words with a passive meaning, as N71) 
feared, “WN desired, can further have the same signification as 
fearful, desirable, tremendus, desiderabilis. 


2. But the participle serves further simply to predicate 
that an action belongs to and remains with and in a subject: 
it connects itself then with the subject having entirely the 
meaning and government of a verb, and presents the action 
as dasting, as a state or condition, as 724 2208 I am going, which 
in some cOnnexions can mean an action close at hand merely: 
tturus sum; or duration during another action: ‘they came up 
aw bin and Lot was sitting, t. e. whilst Lot sat §§ 306, 341. 
Hence it takes its place with the perfect and imperfect, § 134, 
almost as a third temporal form; and becomes more _ inde- 
pendent whenever it expresses by means of the addition of 
the perf. 7. duration in the past (N39 MN te was writing, 
scribebat), and of the imperf. 77) duration in the future (AnD AvP 
he will be writing, i. e., continue writing), whilst without 
either of these additions it denotes the simplest duration, 2. ¢., 
the present. Yet these combinations and the use of the par- 
ticiple for the present merely, are but rare; but if mn is 
added, it suffices for several verbs when placed before the first, . 
1 Kings 5. 1. 

§ 169. In reference to its form the participle can 


1) separate itself as a noun in the simple form from the 
verb by merely strengthening its vowels. So Qal: act. 3ni3, 
from Wy: Of § 151; pass. 23ND § 149, half-passive formed 
acc. § 149 rarely with 0- “ix dreading, usually with @: NV 
fearing’, 1? approaching, PIN getting strong, by the side of 
which the forms with 6, or @ remain for the adjectives Ap 
near, pili strong; the @ is sometimes acc. § 15 lengthened to 
i: NS) gone forth, 03 bearing, (burdened), 9): breathing; but 
MD adding is explained by § 127. — Also the part. of Nif. 
3M3) from the perf, from "y: aii, from y"y: Pd or pd § 140; 
from "5 however, as every noun, acc. § 149, with é: m2). 

2) All the other verbal stems assume the external prefix 


“2 § 160, which is prefixed to the stem of the imperfect (since 
it corresponds to the personal prefixes of the imperfect § 191), 
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but in such a way that the strengthening of the vowel in the 
last syllable of Pu. and Hof. is still observable: andQ Pu., 
ar2 Hof., an20 Pi. (also AbD instructing for nbn), anand 
Hithp.; = a Hif,, but from yy and y"y: op) and 30d since 
in the part. ¢ as a somewhat longer pretone establishes itself, 
§ 112. In Pu. sometimes without — Dp: DEN. 


The treatment of the infinitive may be seen better subsequently, 
§§ 236—240. 

Many Piel-stems which have no Qal in use simplify themselves in the § 170. 
participle into Qal: 927 speaking from N21, DIN and mp waiting from 
Nat and +P; more rarely in the pass., as WDD covered . 32. 1. — 
Similar ly the part. bin child on becoming a substantive changes to bbiy 
or acc, § 152 boyy, but that by a second abreviation to iY. : 


SECOND STAGE OF WORD-BUILDING: 


FORMATION OF PERSON, GENDER AND NUMBER. 


First transformation of the stems. 


The lively imagination visible in the oldest language loves to con- § 171. 
ceive apparently lifeless objects in accordance with its own nature, 2- ¢., 
as living and therefore personal. But this very thing immediately gives 
rise to these contrary facts, that those objects that are felt as less alive, 
whether they exist in thought merely (nomina abstracta, collectiva), or 
are conceived of as things merely (¢ g., caput, cor, hepar, jecur, pectus, 
even corpus as contrasted with aximus, anima, pes, manus), seem as dead: 
the true meaning of the seuter, which should rather be called the zm- 
personal; whilst, on the other hand, invisible things which seem to show 
_ @ specially energetic force, e¢ g., powers of the mind, are conceived of 
as having life. — But again in things that are personal the feminine is 
distinguished from the masculine, which is earlier and primary; and this 
still further in the case of lifeless objects, so that, ¢ g., a strong force 
like storm is masc., a gentler like air is fem. — The Semitic, distinguishes 
also the gender in the second person as well as in the third, even in the 


§ 172. 


§ 173. 
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verb. — Lastly, to these distinctions must be added that of number, 7. ¢., 
either general, or singular, or plural: and since a whole so often falls 
into two halves and the one is completed by the other, there is formed 
in the more perfect language a dual, answering to the idea of a fair, 
as well as the grueral, singular, and Plural. 


Since all these distinctions, especially that of genders, go back into 
the remote period of the language, and yet various subtle ideas and nice 
meanings have sought expression by their means, there has arisen here a 
great multiplicity and to some extent an undeniable intersection of forms, 
and the whole matter has become more difficult to understand; comp. 
also § 267. 

When the Semitic expresses externally such differences, it 
avails itself continually of endings: the one exception to this 
rule § 191 (137) has its special cause. It had originally a 
neuter, as M1) whaz?, in addition to ‘} who?, § 182, proves, but 
in its present form has lost all feeling for a comprehensive 
external distinction of the neuter, and owing to the loss of 
this stone from the building great vacillation has been caused. 


Still when the idea of a neuter is to be expressed, the 
masc. often suffices; but the fem., as the weaker, expresses more 
definitely what is less active, z. ¢, the meut. also: in the pro- 
noun both masc. and fem. are used for the weur., in the p/. the 
Jem. is more frequent, in the sg. both interchangeably: MNt fem. 
this, Ni masc. that, 131 fem. ea, avta; in the adjective, on 
account of the greater possibility of ambiguity, the masc. is 
used as neuter only rarely and poetically, but much more fre- 
quently the fem. NNN unum, nibay magna, for the Verb see 
Syntax § 295. 


2. The masc. as the primary gender has no distinctive 
sign. When the fem. has an external distinction, -ath is ap- 
pended as'the original sign of the form: yet this 4 is very 
generally softened to a mere aspirate after the vowel — af, 
written 7, very rarely N™ § 16; whilst -a@##, even when it is 
retained often loses its weak a@ before the hard #4. — Both 
endings are found in connexion with all words that receive this 
sign of gender, but with the following distinction: 


1) The stunted vowel-ending can be used only when the 
word stands alone in the sentence, without any closer con- 
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nexion with the following word: whilst, on the contrary, when 
the word flows rapidly into one that follows it, immediately 
the original consonantal ending returns, §§ 211, 248. Since 
the noun requires such a suppletion by a following word far 
oftener than the verb, the vowel ending is on that account, 
far more natural and more general in the verb than in the 
noun. 


2) When the consonantal ending is affixed to a noun, it 
is preferred, in accordance with the fundamental law of noun- 
building § 119, to append it without the-tone to a preceding 
vowel that has the tone; but this tendency is circumscribed 
by the general rules of the tone § 85, according to which 
instances such as M399 are wholly unallowable; in a few in- 
stances only a preceding middle-syllable (§ 27) surrenders its 
reduplication for that end: Nox for AWN woman; but the more 
changeable the preceding vowel is the more easily is ¢# appended, 
and in the substantive still more than in the adjective or par- 
ticiple: nva, NONA from wg acc. § 238 from root v2, ON1n, 
from original 0 or x nop, ming acc. § 35, but from areal 
e or ¢ also é-e, 133 from 23, because M23 can arise from 
this acc. § 89: but that the toneless last syllable had always 
the tone originally appears from the absence of the pretone: 
ny like MSY. 

3) Further, the consonantal ending -at#, then shortened 
into -¢k acc. § 45, is often appended to the stems ending in 
a vowel: #73Y or m73y from “Ay § 164. 

The Massora has sometimes forms like 1°01 v. 74, 19, or rather on 


account of the status absolutus NY 60. 13; also nv, . 132. 4 without 
pretone for MV, quite Aramaic. 


The -ah can be attached to a form that is already feminine, especi- 
ally in poetry in the case of full-sounding and sonorous substantives, as 
nnyiw deliverance in addition to mye with a toneless repetition; or it 
is appended also to substantives which are very near to the feminine 
class at least in meaning: N19 death y. 116. 15, NOW sux poetic, in 
addition to Df. The ending is already toneless in mar) night, for which 

% is also met. with in poetry. Elsewhere also the Masséra treat it as 
toneless, 


At times -@f is further shortened to -¢, as nan funeral pile, beside 
nan, root A = IS to burn, my? 3. per. fem. perf. Qal, Zach. 5. 4; and 


§ 176. 
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thence the change from a4 into £ is not difficult and appears in very an- 
cient pronouns, § 184. Comp. further § 176. 


Nevertheless not a few substantives, although they were 
felt by the language, either constantly or at least here and 
there, to be feminine, have always lacked any external distinction: 
of names of animated creatures ON mother, 712) pellex, om ewe, 
VON she-ass; but further many names of objects conceived of 
merely in the imagination as animate and feminine, which may 
be divided into the following principal classes: 


1) Names for the earth, men being her children, for 
country, town, ex ban, “"y; more rarely for objects related to 
these. 


2) Names of strong but unknown, obscure and mysterious 
powers: WD) sow/, and, following this in the second member 
of a poetic verse, W932, lit. honour, Gen. 49. 6; MNT wind, spirit, 
with the names of particular winds and points of the com- 
pass; W& fire, sometimes TiN “ght and related names; 3) coud. 
The change of wing sun as fem. and MM)! moon as masc. goes 
still farther into ancient mythology. 


3) Names of many objects which serve man (as the wife 
the husband) with or in which he moves as master: of mem- 
bers of the body, especially those which most frequently serve 
as instruments: } and *}> hand, 2), foot and following that 
DYE step, YEN finger, YIN, arm, PY eve, TN ear, ye tongue, and 
others; of clothing, implements, necessities, oY3 shoe, A) sword, 
DID cup, on? bread, and the like; of objects in space in which 
man moves, also of time, “3M court, HIND camp, VP wall, VWi8 
roof, Gen. 6. 16, 771 and Mik way, ay evening, taely, names 
of stones and plants, JEN, JDa, etc. Several words of this kind, 
however, are used with some uncertainty or begin to be used 
sometimes as feminine: most of them are also of the simple. 
form. 


On the contrary, the whole family of names of rivers and 
mountains follow 99) river and “i mountain as masculine (even 
with the feminine ending 2. Kings 5, 12). 


The purely abstract meaning of a word so rarely requires a feminine 
conception ( OY Zoi! fem. Ecc. 10 15 NY as compulsion, compulsory 
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service Dan. 8. 12), that a word of this kind, ¢. g., an infinitive, notwith- 
standing the feminine ending, sometimes is treated as masc. or neuter: 
Prov. 16. 16; 12. 25; Lev. 22. 9; Gen. 15. 17. Shortened feminines in 
M7 especially begin to turn masculine, as if they were quite simple words, 
as NWP. dow, NIN sign, § 186. 

Names of limbs, when transferred to inanimate objects or imitations 
of art, become through addition of the feminine ending fully feminine the 
more readily, since the feminine ending, acc. § 179, expressly serves to 
form abstracts: J)" if, NI) backside, e. g., of a building; in the Ji. 
DNQVE steps of a living being, Moye feet, e. g. of the ark. Similarly pj) 
Sucbline: Dp3* sprout of plants. 


The external feminine sign is necessary only in connexion§ 175. 
with all predicating words when they are connected with femi- 
nine substantives: NIN ON loving mother , m4 YY great city, 
or are in place of them: D1 fugiens masc., D3 fugiens fem., 
“ay Hebrew, DY Hebrewess, and therefore always in the verb. 
If the same name denotes living creatures of different sexes, 
the external distinction often appears, as Dey Juvencus , mdey 
Juvenca, yet in many names this distinction came to be observed 
only by slow degrees, as “J in the older language means both 
boy and girl, and it is only by degrees that N7y3 makes its ap- 
pearance. Several names of animals distinguish, although con- 
stantly without the feminine ending, the feminine at least in 
construction if the sense commends the distinction, as p Pn 
camels in general is masc. Gen. 24. 63, but in the connexion 
nip yD ovbng sucking camels, 32. 16, is construed as fem.; not 
a few do not distinguish the gender even in construction, 
whether the usage of the language has conceived the entire class 
of animals as feminine, as YD¥ /vog, or has held fast to the 
primary gender, as dv 35, wrsa orba, PAD bos as fem. ¥.144. 14. 

The feminine form is used as it were in a higher or more spiritual sense, 
1) for abstract words, § 166; and thence for the purpose of adding to 
the name of a person the farther idea of honour or of office, as NiON 
fathers § 177, nonp the preacher, if indeed the last word is always con. 
strued as masc., since in such words the feminine ending has no influence 
upon their construction. — 2) It can also denote single, individual, objects 
as those that are the weaker, and in that way forms cxdividual names § 176. 

3. In reference to number there is § 176. 

1) between the strict sémg. and the J/ur. properly the idea 
of mere material (or of an indefinite multitude) or of an inde- 

9 


§ 176. 
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thence the change from a into f is not difficult and appears in very an- 


cient pronouns, § 184. Comp. further § 176. 


Nevertheless not a few substantives, although they were 
felt by the language, either constantly or at least here and 
there, to be feminine, have always lacked any external distinction: 
of names of animated creatures DN mother, 72) pellex, om ewe, 
NN she-ass; but further many names of objects conceived of 
merely in the imagination as animate and feminine, which may 
be divided into the following principal classes: 


1) Names for the earth, men being her children, for 
country, town, ex bon, “y; more rarely for objects related to 
these. 


2) Names of strong but unknown, obscure and mysterious 
powers: Wj soul, and, following this in the second member 


of a poetic verse, “iad, lit. honour, Gen. 49. 6; MN wind, spirit, 


with the names of particular winds and points of the com- 
pass; WN fire, sometimes iN Aght and related names; IY cloud. 
The change of wz sun as fem. and M™)} moon as masc. goes 
still farther into ancient mythology. 


3) Names of many objects which serve man (as the wife 
the husband) with or in which he moves as master: of mem- 
bers of the body, especially those which most frequently serve 
as instruments: ‘! and 43 hand, oD, foot and following that 
OY step, YIEN Jinger, Yi" arm, TY eve, IN ear, we tongue, and 
others; of clothing, implements, necessities, bys shoe, 7 sword, 
O'D cup, on? bread, and the like; of objects in space in which 
man moves, also of time, WSN court, HIND camp, Vp wall, 78 
roof, Gen. 6. 16, FT} and Mi way, ay evening; lastly, names 
of stones and plants, j=, }B4, etc. Several words of this kind, 
however, are used with some uncertainty or begin to be used 
sometimes as feminine: most of them are also of the simple 
form. 


On the contrary, the whole family of names of rivers and 
mountains follow 9) river and 10 mountain as masculine (even 
with the feminine ending 2. Kings 5, 12). 


The purely abstract meaning of a word so rarely requires a feminine 
conception (Doy toil fem. Ecc. 10 15 NIB as compulsion, compulsory 
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service Dan. 8. 12), that a word of this kind, ¢ g., an infinitive, notwith- 
standing the feminine ending, sometimes is treated as masc. or neuter: 
Prov. 16. 16; 12. 25; Lev. 22. 9; Gen. 15. 17. Shortened feminines in 
NM™ especially begin to turn masculine, as if they were quite simple words, 
as nw bow, DIN sign, § 186. 

Names of limbs, when transferred to inanimate objects or imitations 
of art, become through addition of the feminine ending fully feminine the 
more readily, since the feminine ending, acc. § 179, expressly serves to 
form abstracts: 7 hip, Pa backside, e. g., Of a building; in the #7. 
DNVE steps of a living being, MDye feet, e. g. of the ark. Similarly pi? 
suckling, Dp 3} sprout of plants. 


The external feminine sign is necessary only in connexion§ 175, 
with all predicating words when they are connected with femi- 
nine substantives: NIIN ON loving mother, m3 YY great cty, 
or are in place of them: DJ /ugiens masc., D3 fugiens fem., 
ay Hebrew, DY Hebrewess, and therefore always in the verb. 
If the same name denotes living creatures of different sexes, 
the external distinction often appears, as Dy Juventus , mide 
juvenca, yet in many names this distinction came to be observed 
only by slow degrees, as “Y) in the older language means both 
doy and girl, and it is only by degrees that NY) makes its ap- 
pearance. Several names of animals distinguish, although con- 
stantly without the feminine ending, the feminine at least in 
construction if the sense commends the distinction, as o»>n3 
camels in general is masc. Gen. 24. 63, but in the connexion 
nip nvdng sucking camels, 32. 16, is construed as fem.; not 
a few do not distinguish the gender even in construction, 
whether the usage of the language has conceived the entire class 
of animals as feminine, as YY /vog, or has held fast to the 
primary gender, as bid an, ursa orba, PDN bos as fem. 0.144. 14. 


The feminine form is used as it were in a higher or more spiritual sense, 
1) for abstract words, § 166; and thence for the purpose of adding to 
the name of a person the further idea of honour or of office, as N1IN 
fathers § 177, 0 nonp Wp the preacher, if indeed the last word is always con. 
strued as masc., since in such words the feminine ending has no influence 
upon their donsiucton: — 2) It can also denote single, individual, objects 
as those that are the weaker, and in that way forms ‘xdividual names § 176. 


3. In reference to number there is § 176. 
1) between the strict szmg. and the p/ur. properly the idea 
of mere material (or of an indefinite multitude) or of an inde- 
9 
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termined generality; a number therefore which might be called 
generalis, Since the names of many objects denote primarily 
multitude, in Semitic a more definite word for what is single 
or the part of an undefined whole, #. ¢ a more rigid séng., 
can be tormed by the feminine ending ¢, which in this par- 
ticular case is most easily diminished to ¢; such words to a 
certain extent are still used in Hebrew in both forms, but 
only occasionally, and are not easily recognisable, especially if 
this ending has already coalesced with the usual feminine 
ending.* So ‘IN s#zp in general, therefore meaning also fleet, 
MIN @ ship, with the article AYN che individual ship; UN fre, 
mein a fire, hence especially altar fire, MAN one lon with NR 
as well; even with a toneless ending AMIN something, lit. a 
little spot § 104, AIYAW a seven Job 42. 13. In Hebrew in 
most cases this word for the individual only has been retained 
along vee the word having the plural ending § 177: iV 
year, ne bn word, m2? brick, and in many names of animals 
and plants, as ny dove, nbn ant, ASD ee, ANYD or AAD 
flax, WINF, fig, TON wheat, 230 ear of corn. : 

Several words as denotine plurality (collectiva) allow: of no 
inflection: OWN man, in general or indefinitely, has no plural 
form; likewise \P3 oxen, {NS small cattle, sheep or goats; and 
“ivi and mv designate an individual, a head of oxen and small 
cattle. Nevertheless many words of this kind are able to form 
a plural: py wood, D'SY pieces of wood, 0% blood, BNI drops of 
blood, t. e., shed blood, murder; pure abstract nouns also, as 
nipy righteousnesses, t. e. manifestations of righteousness in 
numberless particulars. 


2) The ending for the plur. is commonly D'—, very rarely 

more Aramaic }}—. 
$177. But originally -d# rather (comp. DY seople, multitude, whence 

the ending probably derived); and also -dm, um, -un, §§ 184, 191. The 
ending -é# in the noun is very rarely shortened to -i, as DY peoples, 
) 144. 2, comp. 18. 44; Op. 3. 14. 

Hence the ending for the fem. plur. of the usual noun: 
ni—. 


*) as also in Arabic, but not in Aramaean. 


~ 
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That is from this original -4v or -é#, properly -dxeth or dna: of the 
latter there are traces in the pronoun and the verb; the former has be- 
come in the Hebrew noun d¢h = 4th. 


Those substantives which, acc. § 174, In the sing. are femi- 
nine though they have no ending, retain in the plur. the 
primary ending in some cases: oi dp concubines (DW women 
§ 186), OY aties, DIN stones; ‘but more frequently they 
assume the more definite ending: DON mothers, DION she-asses, 
OSSIN countries, DAWDY souls, MIND spirits, DIPEYN fingers, ete.; 
but several are variable and uncertain or begin slowly to 
assume the feminine ending, as MM13 clothes only }. 45. 9 as 
well as O'D5. 


Many substantives which in the sing. have very rarely or 
never a feminine meaning, or which may possibly have lost 
their feminine meaning and ending, present the feminine ending 
in the plur., but are not construed correspondingly, as 33 Aeart 
nize, DIPD place Nidipo, Nin foundations, WON palace. DiI; 
also a few words of purely abstract meaning as op vouce 
nip, pion dream nindy, WY transgression MANY, JZ. remembrance 
II. 

Of the names for zzdividuals of a class § 176 the majority have on the 
contrary the primary ending and as it were intentionally, but are usually con- 
sidered as feminine in meaning: DIY years, O'7D words, D'INM figs, 
D5 dees, DWN altar-fires; a few have the more definite ending and 
nevertheless have no longer a feminine force: nib nights, WIN Lions. 


The ending -d¢A is therefore often only the stronger one, or mostly 
the modern one: it is therefore allowable with substantives from 7" as 
a support of the last weak radical, if they have at the same time the 
further idea of honour, acc. § 175, of which class IN father DION, always 
construed as a masc., is an example in Hebrew. 


Many objects to which modern languages give names in§178. 
the szmg., the Hebrew conceives in their original manifoldness 
or endless divisibility, and therefore gives them names in the 
plur.: Dy heaven and other names of regions, also DYD /ace,. 
lit. the fore-parts; DN water, DON) viscera; DYN aloes as an 
article of commerce. 

The antique poetic word one people, which has been retained acci- 


dentally in the plural only, is not of this class. 
9* 
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’ That the pl. at a very remote period carried in it also the 
idea of extension, honour and glory, appears from }MN and 
Sy Jord, which are still found in the d/wr. in certain reliques 
of the old language. Similarly D°)9F, like penates, and DON 
God were formed as A/ur.; and if the former is retained in the 
plur. on account of its heathenish sense, the latter is retained, 
from old and sacred custom, in the plur. even when it denotes 
the true God, since it is later poets who introduce the séng. 
mbox as a new form. But the plural ending in such words 
simply adds a secondary idea, and so much so that they are 
always. construed in the sentence as sig., if no special reasons, 


-@, 2 a heathenish sense in the name of God, cause the plural 


§ 179. 


§ 180. 


meaning to appear fully and prominently. 


A really new plural can not be formed by a new ending from such 
words, and can therefore be known only from the connexion; so that 
D5 stands for faces also, and DTN for gods also. 


The slur. can also express an idea drawn from many 
single phenomena or actions, 2 ¢, an adstractum,; as DYINN 
amores, “loves”, Prov. 7. 18, ONY deiaae, OYD pleasure, 
nioiy gleaning , especially Requent: in the nouns which are pro- 
perly formed for this object, §§ 153, 156. 


But commonly the simple fem. sing. serves more for this 
meaning $$ 166, 172 ; sometimes both forms are used inter- 
S$ 33, 79 avanedy PUDN or ON Prov. 13. 17; 14. ~ sai: 
v.25, OYM 4fe in some ‘poets ‘changes to mh. But later the 
fem. sing. became the proper form for generic ideas (co/ectiva), 
as MAY servants (the latin famifia), ANN lit. that which travels, 
2. bs, caravan , and also AM fsh (coll.) from 41 @ fish; and in 
the construction of a sentence the predicate to a plural object, 
when it is the name of inanimate things or beasts, may be 
in the fem. sing., § 317. 


3) The Dual is a modification of the plural and final 
distinction: it is’ formed from the plur. ending -im by the 
creation of a double letter, which represents really the idea of 
duplication: -azm. It denotes double limbs, or similar things 
consisting of two halves: O%: doth hands, p37 both feet, W3v 
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teeth, D'SIND dzdances; but in'these nouns has so far displaced 
the plur. that, ¢. g. DI) AYIW seven eyes, may be said. Other- 
wise it is but rarely met with, as DD, diduum, DIN two 
ways, poetical, and in the numerals, § 267. Itis wholly want- 
ing in the pronoun and the verb. — The dual ending is usu- 
ally appended to the unaltered sing. even when it has the fe- 
minine ending, as DMM double-chains (on both feet) from 
nwny metal; comp. further § 185 sq. Its gender follows that 
of the sing. 

But in particular this whole formation (§ 171) presents §181. 
great peculiarity 


1. IN THE PRONOUNS. 


1. Without any further distinction there are of these 
those which must be prefixed to other words, v/z., 

1) the artide “mM, comp. § 103. It is derived probably -. .. 
from Sa, but the 5 is constantly assimilated: own the sun, 
wpa “he seeker, § 83, NN, DIN acc. § 70, ONT the mother. 
Since a noun with the article is more complete and self-con- 
tained, the vowel with the accent after the article is length- 
ened in some short words, if it already has in addition an in- 
clination to extension: 99 ¢he mountain from “7, ON from oY 
people, § 149; PUSN from. VIN earth. 

2) The corresponding relative pronoun, standing before a 


whole sentence, WK. 

This word is further shortened to “wi in certain writings, as 1. ey 
who to him, NW who God-, mopy that I arose, or with the vowel leng- 
thened before the weak N: NAN Y Judg. 6. 17, and, on the contrary when 
the accents are favorable, merely “Wi. Ecc. 2. 22. — Also Mor WW, § 183, 
are used as relatives, but rarely and only in poetry. : 


The interrogative pronoun ‘D who? ni what? distinguish, § 182. 
acc. § 172, only between person and thing in general, without 
any nicer distinction of gender or number: such cases as ONY 
who ts this (fem. woman, e. g.)? mas 0 who are these (plur.)? 
are therefore to be met with, ~ — 

iQ is shortened when in very close conjunction with the following 
word #. ¢, properly only when followed by Maggef, § 97 (sometimes 


omitted in the present text), by speaking it together with the following 
word and reduplication (as far as this is possible) of the first letter of 
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the latter, as yep, NWN, § 91, and sbn=ny acc. § 70, and 
FINE mi) acc. § 69; when otherwise it is shortened to mid, except 
before weak gutturals; and remains unabbreviated only in pause. 

§ 183. 2. The demonstrative pronoun Al (very rarely and in 
poetry 3%) ¢#zs (masc.) (Germ. dr) forms as fem. nxi (for DN 
from the original N?), rarely ieee the m dropped: Fi or %. For 
the plur. another root is used: 7? EN shortened from pes. — If 
this pronoun is connected with a substantive made definite by 
the article or by its own meaning, the reduplicated pronoun 
acquires the force of our more definite ¢#is (Germ. dieser), as 
md ON} this day, vO M this Moses (spoken contemptuously); 
and in this connexion it can be further shortened to OND, from 
nan 7 

On the other hand, the strong combination 7 pal that 
yonder (Germ. ener da), also shortened into En, points to what 
is distant; rarely 120. There is no plural of this form. For 
this purpose the combination of the NIN, § 184, with the ar- 
ticle, and a definite substantive, mostly indeed in the sing., 
is more generally applied: Nin DM shat day, plur. DIN own 
those days. 

il in this its simple form means also here, and is governed as dependent 
here by an other word, as TROD from here, M3 look here, behold; also 
the combination nw D yaw m this or these 70 years should be noticed in 
this place. 

When the interrogative 8, § 104, precedes, the pronoun 
Mm. acquires the meaning of gualis? ma welcher? comp. 
§ 326. 

§ 184. 3. The personal pronouns stand the highest of all pronouns 
as to meaning and are the most complete as to form. They 
distinguish persons in accordance with the purely personal 
consciousness of J and ¢#ou in contrast with the distant Ze; 
and amongst these again the higher, those of the first and se- 
cond person, possess the full force of substantives or proper- 
names. They are, when they.stand alone (are not appended, 
§ 247—61), as follows: 
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SING. PLUR. 
m. NW e mon or on fhey 
3 per < 
f, NN she mam or WI they 
er { m. ARN tou DAN ye 
Pet f. TN thou NINN or JAN ye 
I per. %258 or ‘IN /. ININ or 1M we. 


According to a more ancient style of writing NW is found for the 
fem. N°}, without any distinction of gender. In the Massora it is pointed 
MN, acc. § 20, as QO'ri perpetuum. 

TN (very rarely shortened to Pix) in a smaller pause becomes MAN, 


4 


in a greater MAN. — The vowel ¢ of the fem. (from ¢, a, § 173) has. in 
the second and third per. displaced the vowel of the masc: neverthe- 
less has itself become inaudible in the second per., although in imita- 
tion of the Aramaic it may still be written "MN; but that instead of Af 
hé was spoken, is shown by the suffixes, § 247. 

*25N becomes in pause 134N, IN similarly "IN, acc. § 92. 

A trace of the origin of 4m, attém from hitmu, attim appears like- 
wise in more advanced forms § 248; and that the ending of the fem. pl. 
in a vowel is the more original one, follows from § 177. Still in the 
plural the primary gender is often used for the fem. both when the pro- 
noun stands alone and when it is affixed to other words. 


/ 
2. IN THE NOUN-STEMS. 


The person - endings have always the form described ing 185. 
S§ 173, 177, but as accented vowel-endings affecting the pre- 
vious pronunciation of the word (that is, if the word has no 
unchangeable vowels, as # in bia, § 153, or AND, § 149, & 
in DP, § 149) they produce to a certain extent a great change: 
yet in many respects the other endings differ from the lightest 
of them, that of the fem. sing., whilst the dual-ending, § 180, 
is generally appended just as the plural-ending, but sometimes, 
as being somewhat stronger, it shortens the previous vowel still 
more. There is then a further distinction, whether the noun- 
stem ends, as usually is the case, in a consonant or in a 
vowel. 

1. The stmple nouns of the first form, 120, 70, pth, lose§ 186. 
their after-sounding vowel before all affixes, and assume their 
original form | | 
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1) before the -@ of the fem. sing. 1370, MN, APN; but 
z often takes the place of @, as AWID and AYID from VI3 
lamb. — From 7%: my7, man, ms pride from MRI, TN, 
meiw from MN acc. § 72; but certain words leave the 7 un- 
changed, especially such as "a 4d 743; or NO is appended 
directly to the vowel-ending, as my  /riend fem., the masc. of 
which y7, acc. § 115. 1, has lost the third radical, myx, 
mim But frequently the form loses the third radical, § 115, 
so that a pretone supplies its place: A3W year, NOW lip, or, 
acc. § 115. 1, with e as pretone: 791, NNDB, AON On the 
other hand, many, acc. § 173, having the ending -¢ are further 
shortened to Nip, aty, elsewhere 117p, n27 door, TiN sign, con- 
tracted from nix, root M&; NPY trough; accordingly N3 daughter 
arose from }3 son, acc. § 79. — From ‘"y: Ts from 38, but 
my forms nbvy, mindy with a new affix, § 173. The 6 is shor- 
tened, acc. § 119, in nw shame, NUP, dow, when the ¢ is still 
farther shortened into a, nM) rest, nny pit, with @ for o on 
account of the guttural — From p"y: 3a here and there 
changing into 34; 71D, Dy; rarely like NDI pitch from FET. 

2) Before the -ém and-dth of the plur. they assume, acc. 
§ 87, the a of the pretone, so that even the o of the first 
radical mostly disappears: 0220, mnno, O7_2, 1394 from 
724; nevertheless the o maintains its place as a rapid vowel in 
the secondary or counter-tone, § 88, in ww shorashim from 
way root before r, and in DWP oly things with g, yet after 
the article and generally before suffixes only the most rapid 
vowel ( Chate/- Qamess) remains: OW~I. From Mk, Ninn, but 
also Donk, acc. § 59, from DA. From tN DWN for nm acc. 
§ 733 yet elsewhere NIAN2, DONA without any internal change. 

From 7": OMAN OPIN from "n, also DON, acc. § 74, 
from 28. From non nio..; more abbreviated forms retain the 
nm before the ending: nina, ninix, nnpy even nim3n from 
nin spear, From sings. which have wholly lost their third 
radical: O31 izds from jt, ON men, existing in the plur. 
only; with pretone ninw names, D335 sons, NID daughters; simi- 
larly 0°9D vasa, the sing. of which is fuller a5, 

From ""y: DWI, DPW from van, pw, but in many without 
any change in the stem ON, OiND. From ™2 ouse plur. 
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OND bottim, acc. § 38 for déthim, since in these stems az and 
ai interchange; from y city (originally \y) plur. Dy with 4 
for 6; in OW from of day, however, the a has become merely 
a pretone. — From p"y: probs, D'PPN (sz. c ppm, § 212) from 
by, ph; yet mostly with one D pny for Dany. — From wx 
man, § 146, fem. HWx, the plur. DIN still exists; the shortened 
pv] has become general for “women.” 


4) The ending of the dual is appended to this plural 
from: DIN, pr, but also often to the sing. without @ of 
the pretone 01393, DIN; OD as diduum is also formed afresh. 

From words like my, § 147, plur. DY; but also D'D74, 
Dy, acc. § 23 ad fin., from DIN myrtle, DYD few. 

2. Ihe nouns with accented final syllable the first of which§ 187. 
has merely a pretonic vowel, zt. e. the simple ones of the second 
form, § 149, and some others from weak roots, lose this pre- 
tonic vowel before the new accented final syllable, but retain 
the other: 72 fem. MW; “Wd, ADD, acc. § 160 plur. ON, 
D'2DD; some with lower it to é@ before the accented affix, acc. 
§ 89. 1, DD fugitive, 7 M2 ; others with 6 lower it to #@: Tin, 
root 133, plur. nid. From poy, § 149, Pods, rarely NPiDy ; also 
some with a retain it more firmly by reduplication, ons camels, 
D'S’ zdol/s, very rarely an adjective: 3 bp from q0/ small. 

The no is only rarely appended to those end- -syllables the 
vowels of which are either unchangeable or at least greatly leng- 
thened, and only in the case of substantives: NY festive gathering, 
in addition to MI8Y ; ny oe from 773; n733 mistress from the 
kind of aha es root by, plur. nidyp, but the aia from he: sing. 
DIMOND, comp. § 173. . 

Yet the pretonic vowel is retained in some stronger forms, §. 160, 
from Y"Y, as JAD shield D°311; further, sometimes before a guttural, 
before which, however, @ before all affixes often changes to 4, § 63, as 
“FIN: other fem. TOON, MIS fugitive DIPS. — On the contrary, the 
@ remains in yaw Week, because the stem ‘belongs to the form § 252, 
Diya (Dxyaw only Dan. 9. 25 9) and Oya ; is found before the dual- 
ending only. : 

From 7" the fem. of the stem mans is formed-as NI8M contr. from 


msn middle , Dihx sister; of ahsipaete: with Aramaic (oc nip, DP, 
plur. “Tn or nein with nea a. The form JD, mb x plur. 
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N35 is more genuinely Hebrew, where the a often becomes unchangeable 
before additional affixes. — From ON maid DiNQN, since, acc. § 109, a 


_ third radical is replaced by the Hn. 


§ 188. 


§ 189. 


The few stems which have elsewhere a pretonic vowel lose it 
likewise: O21 from y3t, § 163, NII wn with Dag. dirimens, 
§ 28, from yawn; bydy, § 158, plur. moyby, wen plur. perp on. 

3- If the accented final syllable is preceded by one or more 
syllables that admit of no further shortening, so that the voice has 
thereby a firm support at the beginning ofthe word, the 2, which, 
acc. § 108. 1, is in such a position very weak, long only through 
the tone, then disappears before the new accented end-syllable : 
35, mand; zt, Ninz, the ¢ remains mainly only in some femi- 
nines used as substantives, as 103 protectress, mass mother, Wyir 
abomination, MND wastes, INI pruning knife, further in the 


words mb , OYE children of the third, fourth generation. On 


the other Hand: @ and o remain constantly: 9323, 1734; bow, 


§ 147, comp. § 65, NVdTN ; but then many substantives and adjec- 


tives double the final consonant, even before é and the shortened 
é or d: BY7, DYIYI; PMD, PMD; ANN, OANNN; 973, DDD; 
baba, ovbads ; ; 33a, 03333, also odin from nbin, acc, § 163. 
"The nt of the fem. is, acc. § 137, very frequent in the stems 
in 2, in those in @ and @ less frequent, and is sometimes found in 
those in @ and ?: noby mandatrix , from orbyi, nb w /& as well as 
TOTS night-watch , ‘and in the part. Hif. nwo, root iwi, Lev. 
14. 21; from x") acc. §§ 62. 73. nNsb or NDA part. Qal, nNbB) 
part. Nif.; from n>: n Wp from the part. Pi. for nn, nny from 
part. Hof: acc. § 81. When a and o are thus greatly shortened, 
they do not often appear again in the plur. of substantives: 
i308 from fio we or rather an earlier NID, nip2ny from np’? Onn; ; 
pay and OM 68 with the most rapid 0 from nba car of corn, “EY 
or a possible, acc. § 176, NES dird; on the other hand, # and z 


make themselves heard again: nip’s2 from Nps nurse. — The é 


in forms like 1N31, § 160, is very changeable, so that it very 
constantly becomes ¢ = a before the n~, acc. §§ 33. 32. and this 
affects also the a of the first syllable, acc. § 108: hence from 308 
clasp, 10 fork in the fem. nao in the plur. nia2tp, comp. §§ 212. 
3) 213. 

As to the stems which have a vowel as their last radical 


a 
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1) those of the simplest form 8, 18? constantly condense 
the vowel wholly into the half-vowel, since they have the stem- 
vowel upon the first radical alone, § 146; even stems re 
an unchangeable vowel before » always do this: 0°13 2é-7im 
(peoples, poetic) from a. § 146, 7 ba from "03 §. 149. pe 

2) the original ending ? of the relative adjective, § 164, and 
anéor # in the part., p32. Wy §149, as well as that in a noun like 
*y, § 146, maintains its position in conjunction with the following 
vowel more strongly both as vowel and half-vowel: mp2, nbwy 
1 Sam. 25. 18; M72y or nN Iy pl. ni ay. Vet where two 7 meet 
together, contraction may take place, acc. § 42: DVI3y or DMAy 
Hebrews, WW threads, OY ships. — The adbstracta in -ith, § 165, 
form accordingly mo, ni#1; since, on the other hand, those in 
-uth have no corresponding masc., they form either nab, nv3n, 
since the ‘is at least audible at the same time, or they treat the 
wu purely asasimple letter and destroy the reduplication by means 
of an @ as pretone: My or, acc. § 54, with a change in the}: 
nisy from nyvy. From i539 § 165 pl. later NiND. 

3) The ending n— (-é) of the ni" disappears altogether 
before these vowels, acc. § 115.1: 7D}, mp3, DD; similarly some- 
times from N">. D'NY13 plur. from part. Nif, almost as if it were 
On; > as third radical appears again but rarely, and more in 
poetry, and then withstands change and so much the more: ins ]>) 
the fructful one, from MB, 7 by from the part. nyy Cant. 1. 7. 
From the very shortened np mouth, § 146, the plur., however, is 
mp, acc. § 44. — But in the very old plural forms 0° wafer 
and n°nw Aeaven is a trace of the mingling of the z of the pia: 
with the original ending az. 


The names of individuals of a class, § 176 ending in — likewise 
lose the final vowel, as well as any other forms having this ending: 


DAW, DYE, ONY, ODT from NAVD or AAW. 


From words like 171, § 164, plur. rin acc. § 55 with unchan- 
geable d. 


3. WITH THE VERB, 


as constantly presenting an ‘action and one of the three per-§ 190. 
sons in conjunction, are closely amalgamated even the pronouns 
of the 2 and the 1 person, § 184, whilst for indicating the gen- 


§ rot. 
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der and number of the third person at least, the endings already 
explained are sufficient. 

_The personal signs accordingly take the following forms: 

1. In the perfect in the ¢Azrd as the primary person the masc. 
sing. remains without any personal sign; the fem. is distinguished, 
acc. § 173, by "—; instead of which the harder N— with a strong 
final radical is very seldom, but with a weak one very frequent, 
Sig. 4. -% is the sign for the plur., in which no fem. is distinguished ; 
the fuller ending -Z is scarcely found at all (Deut. 8. 3, 16). 

The second person masc. sing. N— , without the tone, there- 
fore less frequently written MD—; fem. n—, Aramaic \—} plur. 
masc. Of) — always with the tone; fem.}— likewise, rarely n3n—. 

The first person sing. *1— without the tone, rarely written 
N— or even N—- 16. 2 (the n probably for > from 238, comp. 
SS. 47, 247); pl. 33— without tone. 

The personal signs for the imperfect precede, § 137, yet, 
since the prefixes generally are spoken very rapidly, they are abbre- 
viated to the shortest sound, and must, therefore, be completed 
in part by suffixes which define gender and number. Still the 
imperfect. acc. § 137, has a partiality generally for longer and 
fuller sounds: and since in addition to this, the primary species 
of the imperfect in contrast with the moods which arise out of 
it, § 223 sg., has the force of the Indicative, and is therefore longer 
and heavier, the endings -z of the plur. of the third and second 
pers. masc. and -7 of the fem. of the second pers. sing. may have 
a fuller form -zm, in. 

For the third pers. masc. sing. of the imperfect the bare stem 
is not adequate: —**) precedes as personal sign; fem. —M, acc. 
§ 173; plur. masc. i or j—*, fem. 4J— very rarely, senerally 
nma—h, so that thereby this person coincides with that of the 
second plur. fem. However, sometimes the masc. plur. takes the 
place of the fem. in this person and in the second also. 

Second person sing. masc. —P **), fem. ~P—N or nh; plur. 

*) softened from / or #: for / or # corresponds to a pronoun of 
the third person, § 103, and is still found for this verbal person in 
Chald. and Is. 44. 14; in Syr. it has become 7’. 


**) Since, therefore, the 3 fem. sing. coincides with this per- 
son, the former is at times distinguished by the suffix -a# (as in the perf.), 
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w—h, ori—h, fem. 1J—nh. The ending 4}— is in the imperf. 
always without the tone, but the rest are not. 

In the frst pers. sing. only —x as prefix from ‘33x, in the 
plur. —3. ) 

These prefixes of the imperf. are annexed 1) to Pi-el and all§ 192. 
other stems that begin with the first radical and a full vowel, 
without any change: AND); 2) they displace the external addition 7 
of Hif., Hof., Nif.and Hithp., so that DDN, IAI, INDIP, AMSHI 
become 31), AAD, AND, AHN]N; and 3) in Gal combine with 
the properly vowelless first radical in one syllable: 2F3°, but 
assume a pretonic vowel in verbs yy and y"y: Dip? , 3D, bps, 
§ 138. 

In the first pers. sing. Qal- IAIN acc. § 67, “WON, acc. § 17 from 


"ON"; but also, acc. §§ 75. 37, ans, O13IN Hos. 11. 4, and JN Job. 
32. 11; in addition to the third per. oAN, PON, PIR. 


In the later, less compact and looser language ay for vay is met 
with; further in "D bibys as if the ’ of the third person belonged to 
the stem, YP" Qal, . 1 38. 6; and all in accordance with § 109. 

The suffixes affect the pronunciation of the end of the ver-§ 193. 
bal stems more materially, and those that begin with vowels in 
another way than do the rest: 

1. The suffixes beginning with vowels retain the tone if the 
vowel of the preceding compound syllable is short or merely 
tone-long and can therefore easily give way before the new ac- 
cented syllable, § 89: 203, 3N3, 3M, iA3; aA, PAA; 
only the heavier sound o is very rarely retained in a simple syl- 
lable as vw, as 13YM Ruth 2. 8. From PION? arises DDN’, acc. 
§ 65, from OM likewise Monn, acc. §. 108. 1. But in pause all 
endings, if they close with a vowel merely, are altogether without 
tone: 2N3, Nd, wD, SYD. The endings closing with a vowel 
only constantly become toneless after an unchangeable vowel, in 
the strong verb only in Hif. therefore: AYHIT, MHI:, but else- 
-where in all stems of the 1p which have ‘the force of the radical 
vowel in the last syllable: NOP , ND, 1410); on the contrary, P33, 
pops, acc. § 88. ) 


Job 22. 21; Prov. 1, 20; 8. 3; Ez. 23. 20; or -ta Deut. 33. 26; or even 
3 (as in the fem. plur.) Ex. 1. 10; Judg. 5. 26. 


N 
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Also the y’y usually allow the vowel ending after the double 
letter to become toneless: 320, 125, fromp, 34, whereby the some- 
what lengthened final vowel often returns to its original shortness, 
as 1207 Hif. and 720) Nif. is more frequent than 1209, 7203; with 
gutturals ny and on account of 1 9M", acc. § 138, half-passive 
Qal of Wn. — The promotion of the reduplication into the first 
radical, § 112, takes place in these y"y before vowel-suffixes also, 
whether the second radical also is reduplicated: 3:6} imperf. Hif,, 
M2 Hof., 1m half-pass. Qal, or whether this second reduplica- 
tion is wholly given up: 393), 1OF, also 4p from the active Qal 
“ap. The treatment of the last syllable as an ordinary one without 
a trace of the original reduplication, with no promotion of the 
reduplication, is much more infrequent; but then this final syllable 
at least is preceded by another with a firm vowel: 203, NOP3 as 
well as 7p and often so in the perf. Nif., 1p” imperf. Qal from 
the sing. DY? (comp. mena, § 228); 98 from 98° impf. Qal intrans. 

§ 194. The vowels @ and é with which the perfect and imperfect of 
all stems of the 9") close, are wholly displaced by these vowel- 
endings, yet the endings retain the tone even in pause (¥ 37. 20): 
ba, var from arr ; non. But since in that case the first pers. fem. 
sing. perf. would not be distinguished by its usual ending -ah 
from the masc., the harder -¢ is suffixed in this person, n?3 with 
a long on account of the tone merely: still in the verb when it 
stands alone (2. e., has no suffixes § 252) the vowel-ending that 
properly belongs to the verb otherwise (§ 173) is again suffixed 
to this person: nna , In pause nin 33. 

The 8" sometimes follow the "9 here also: 190 a later form for 
IND, and earlier in the fem. sing. third pers. nep or with the above 
reduplication of the ending NN ?D3 Nif. but from ANDI 2 Sam. 1. 26, 
iW1— in a small pause Josh. 6. 17. 

But the original -ae of the nm resists, more like Aramaic, the end- 
vowel strongly so that it changes into d7 with the tone: pow 3 per. pl. 

- imperf. Qal, MOM third pers. fem. sing. perf. Qal; which @ can then 
remain even before the necessarily accented endings: JPYIN, or P3.- 
Similarly MM Ex. 1. 16 from "OD lif, yy = 72M as 1". , 

§ 195. Since the suffixes beginning with consonants are likewise 
joined to the stem immediately, but then the final syllable of 
the stem remains wéthout separation, they all become toneless, 
with the exception of the two OM— and jA—, which have 
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the tone of necessity, acc. § 85. In consequence of this 
closest connexion , the vowel of the last syllable in the stem is so 
much compressed that in this case even the 7 of Hif-fl always 
appears as reduced to its Original e; but for 2 is substituted the 
shorter vowel a, acc. § 89. 3: AIAS, Yan, HIND, naan, and 
then before the tone when it is necessarily upon the last syllable: 
DMIMD, from IAD, yn, IMI, 92N7; yet the tone-long 2 appears 
in the mpeit of Pi-el and Hif-il: ANT, nanan. On the con- 
trary from NX", acc. § 75, 088i, nN, oNND, 

"5 unites itself with the 3 of the suffix in writing also: na dipn from 
}3)P, or, acc. §. 82, with the cessation of the reduplication especially in 
pause: nIayh or MJONN Nif. 1s. 60. 4. As J"? only the much used ]19 
to give assimilates its last radical to the Mas personal sign: M2 2 pers. 
singl. masc., ADS fem., § 48. 3, plur. OFn4. 

But since the vowel, by nature long and unchangeable, § 196. 
which represents the second radical of the1"y, strongly resists shor- 
tening, a remarkable and special vowel thrusts itself between the 
two syllables, which obviates their hard conjunction and to which 
the suffixes are appended, instead of to the last syllable as else- 
where. This vowel-termination, originally @ and even of prono- 
minal origin, has also so changed in accordance with the 
distinction of tense that 6 appears in the ferf. and é in the zmper/. 
So perf. Hif. Np, more rarely with a lower vowel before the 
tone: Ninpn; perf. Nif., where the 6 is often lowered to #, acc. 
§ 89. 1. 34103, ONI¥5) from 31DJ, yidbl; imperf. Qal AIoPM or 
na—, also sometimes written after the manner of m5: ay. 

Still the Hebrew has in several instances accommodated itself to an 


abbreviation of the vowel-radical, so that the form appears as the common 
one without a separating vowel. So constantly in perf. Qal: HOP, VN, 


Awa onwa from DP, Nn, WHE, just as from and, a, }OP ; but the 
haif-passive vowel ¢ makes itself heard again in a toneless syllable: al ge>) 
Mal. 3. 10. from WE to spring. In perf. Hif. generally only in a favo- 
rable conjunction of a M1") or }") with the same letter as personal signs: 

423], DMO, ‘AD, or in N23 NONI or NNW. Rarely in the imperf. 
MIP Qal, AWA HiF. 


By a different way the y"y arrive at the same insertion, 1n§$ 197. 
order to make the double letter audible, @, z, « appear as toneless 
vowels before the inserted letter, according as the one or the 
other is founded in the stem-form: M130, 220M from the active Qal, 
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ayeyn imperf. from the half-passiveQal by, where the half-passive 
/ is retained, Ni200 from 20n or 30n Hif., nibp3 Nif. 

The removal of the reduplication and accordingly of the insertion 
is possible, acc. § 112. but rare unless the reduplication is promoted: 
293m as well as the above IPSN, 13M perf. Qal. Numb. 17. 28. — 
The tone is sometimes upon the fist pers. sing. perf. nian Is. 44. 16. 


§ 198. The 7" have preserved their original ae before these con- 
sonantal endings, yet so that in the zmperf., as always retaining 
the tone, it is contracted before the soft 3 to ¢: ryan or written 
ng2an; but, on the contrary, in the fevf. it remains in its pure 
lengthened form, although ae in Qal is worn down constantly to 
7, and is often svnpuned to it in Pi., Hif., Nif. and Hithp. also: 
nda , DMA; ; om ra, YAY, but before siiflines ony. — From by, 
§ 115, omdy, 3 pers. pl. aby, acc. §§ 42. 55; imperf. mw, 

The x") just here follow the n" very closely, so that in the 

-imperf. before 4)— they assume constantly this ¢, in the perf. 
Nif. @ instead of @: AINA or in a more original form APNYON 
Jer. 50. 20, ONY}. On the other hand wNx (we came), Jer. 3. 22, 
from 7D Zo come as if from NON. 

§ 199. The pretonic vowel vanishes before all suffixes, acc. § 88; 

but if the 4 of Hif. comes before a guttural /D, it is spoken with 
,a full short @ instead of the most rapid a, acc. § 59: Ohya, NANT 
from Wyn, no. — The pretonic @ remains constantly only in 
the imperf. Nif. and the infin. derived from it, since the reflexive 
stems generally show not much mobility and lightness: ee 
inf. with suffix p379341, Ez. 21. 29. 

From “D, acc. § 41, OAW similarly with suffix pat. And & 
of Nv to ask, becoming toneless assumes, § 67, constantly the sound 
ei: DANY, with suffix ONY, PANY. 

Before the heavier endings of the imperf. -4z and -in (and 
the suffixes similar to those in length) the otherwise vanishing 
vowel can remain as pretone, acc. § 87; however o remains rarely, 
regularly @ and e: JSP, PN YP, IANA, }13ND1; but these vowels 
in the pretone remain most frequently only in pause, more rarely 
also in the very mobile Pi-el. 

§ 200. With the participle as tense-form, § 168. 2, the personal 
pronouns do not unite: yet the masc. simg. (as in the perf.) and 
pl. stands as third pers. without any farther affix: NUp Ze or one 
calls, or of the future Ze or one will call; DON they say. 


7 
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THIRD STAGE. 


RELATIONS OF THE WORD IN SENTENCES 


(CASES AND MOODS.) 


Second transformation. 


The word having gone through the above processes of for-§ 201. 
mation, receives its final form, or rather its more accurate 
relation and meaning, when it takes its place and part in the 
whole sentence and connexion. In a sentence a series of con- 
ceptions is so arranged that the person as the principal word 
spoken of, or the subject, and what is said of it, or the gre- 
dicate, compose its two essential members, with which every thing 
afterwards added is more or less closely connected: whilst if 
one of these members is wanting, a kind of incomplete sen- 
tence is presented. To the subject and the predicate, as the 
two independent supporters of the sentence, of which the one 
makes the other needful, belongs, therefore, the form of inde- 
pendence (casus or modus rectus, nominative and indicative) in 
calm discourse: all words beside these must be dependent or 
subordinate, 7. ¢, in a casus or modus obliguus. But this sub- 
ordination of a word may be very manifold, partly as to force 
and partly according to the meaning of the subordinated ideas: 
by the side of the accusative as the primary and most gene- 
ral casus obliguus stand a number of others of more definite 
meaning. a 

Similarly a whole sentence can express partly or thoroughly 
an exclamation, a wish or a purpose, a mere possibility or 
merely conceived relation: these different manners of expres- 
sion can also give to a word a new complexion and final form, 
§ 223 sg. 

In the expression of these finer shades of meaning in 
Hebrew the mere position and connexion of the words serves 


very-much instead of finer forms; and in this way also the 
10 
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word-building falls behind the sense in many instances, and. 
_ then the sense becomes evident merely from the connexion 
of the whole discourse. 


I. THE RELATIONS OF THE NOUN. 
1. NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 202. The nominal forms treated of hitherto assume no new 
distinction for either the nominative or the vocative: this is 
otherwise in the verb, §§ 223—29. — The accusative also is 
in very many cases denoted only by the mere necessity of 
subordination, without external distinction, § 207. 

§ 203. But the use of the Accusative is very wide and free. Every 
moun which is not placed as one of the two erect or unin- 
flected supporters of the sentence, 7. ¢., either as subject or 
predicate, nor subordinated to another noun, acc. § 208, in 
the construct state, z. e. subordinated by compulsion, which is 
therefore, on the contrary subordinated /ree/y, 7. e. in relation 
to and moving towards something else, stands in the accu- 
sative. Such a stde (oblique) expression of the nominal idea 
can either be woven into the midst of the sentence as a les- 
ser member of the same, or, unconnected and broken of in 
an exclamation, describe a more hurried, unformed feeling and 
tendency of the mind, as in the Infin. Mp fo wait! i.e, wait/ 
§ 240. In the midst of a sentence the following there kinds 
of free subordination of a noun are possible: 

§ 204. 1. The noun is subordinated to denote every relation of 
contents, measure and size, space and time, and manner, either 
referring only generally to the thought of the sentence, as 
«this year thou wilt die», «he sojourned ¢hree times», or explaining 
more definitely the manner of a particular idea, as he walked 
moi proud. Hence arise in actual use especially two impor- 
tant results: | 

1) Many ideas of this kind require at once nearer limi- 
tation, and stand therefore, acc. § 208. in the construct state 
before a new word following, as they stood MS NB door of 
the house, t. ¢., without before it; they were T16MS house of 
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David, t.¢., at the house; 4e sacrificed o} 2 BO number of them 
all, t. @, aS many as there were of them. But in common 
usage ani certain nouns are regularly used for these words 
signifying relations, and several of them occur either as such 
only, or at least usually only with a supplementary addition 
immediately following; they may therefore be called prepositive 
words, and the commonly so-called prepositions belong to 
them, § 217. | 


2) Many words which when standing alone make perfect 
sense, are so frequently used in this way that they may be 
justly called adverbs, according to our linguistic terminology, 
as ps in the morning, i. e. early, VOM constantly, *\ y back- 
wards; Wyn little, “IND very, Diow well, mon still; MOB safely ; 
in the plur. mde jor wonders, t. b., wonderfull , from ‘substan- 
tives; 220 around, bp quickly, 3 much, in the plur, DIN 
terribly, 6 5.6, from predicative words, and MQ N Aramaically, 
z. e., when said of language iz Minas Several words assume 
at the end a more determinate neuter form: the otherwise rare 
ending -ém, -dm, § 168, is here frequent with simple, the ending 
-ith or -ith, §. 165, with longer stems, as DD‘ dy day, ONND 
suddenly , in a moment from YH, DION verily, m3 Ax backwards. 

nynop erect. The feminine nouns "prefer the -t#, § 173, since 
a word of this kind stands as in construction with the whole 
sentence: NB" much, suffictent. 


,3) The noun is subordinated to define more nearly the 
contents of an idea, to refer whatis general to something more 
special; whether a verb in this way receive nearer definition, 
as y2d7 TN non he was diseased in his feet, or a noun, as fhree 
NOP, OND measures of meal. 


2. The subordination becomes somewhat closer and stron- § 205. 
ger if the verbs of motion are construed by means of simple 
subordination with a noun of direction, since the true and 
proper force of the accusative is to describe motion and rela- 
tion: MeN like rus, into the field. 

3. The subordination is still closer if it presents the object § 206. 
as met with by the action and thereby defined, presents there- 


fore the effect of a cause, as W137 Le smote him, vryow J have 
To* 
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heard it. But an accusative of this kind can be subordinated 
just as well to the local pronoun Nail en, ecce, 133] en eum/ 
§ 262. 


In modern languages the construction of the accusative with an active 
verb remains almost alone, since it is preferred to express the other in 
themselves looser constructions by means of prepositions or otherwise : 
but in Hebrew the accusative generally allows very great freeness and the 
widest application. 

§207. - Yet the meaning of the accusative in Hebrew, as the 
language has developed itself, lies rather in the mere position 
of the words in the sentence and in the quick perception of 
their sense than in an external form. Only the personal pro- 
noun, when it depends upon the verb and is joined to it, takes 
a form so different in pronunciation that the idea of the accu- 
sative appears in it externally also, §§ 247—53. 


The language has in the preposition MN (properly nix, 
§ 264) a possible sign of the accusative, it is true, but this 
is used only 


1) with the personal pronoun, chiefly when they cannot 
be appended immediately to the verb in the manner of suf- 
fixes, ¢. g., when the sense requires the accusative to be put 
before the verb: 3DNID NN thee, even thee, ave they cast off. 


2) with substantives, yet only when they are definite in 
meaning (§ 277), and therefore on account of greater force 
are easily more strongly subordinated, and even then rather 
with persons than things, as: they anointed 3)7°"NN David. 
Similarly with the personal interrogative: ‘O"N whom? and 
with the demonstrative pronoun if it has strong personal force, 
as FINNS this acc. | 


2) THE WORD IN ATTRACTION, OR THE STATUS CONSTRUCTUS. 


§ 208. The construct state, or the closer, compulsory subordination 
is a kind of composition of words, by virtue of which to one 
word another, closely connected with it in thought, is also 
externally joined, and in that way a chain of ideas is formed: 
only in Semitic the composition is so effected that that which is 
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first in thought remains first also in the simple and most 
natural position. And since the first word does not exist for 
itself independently (in statu absoluto), but as first finding its 
object and end in the word following, ¢ attracts this latter 
word and closely subordinates it to itself: so that there is 
formed by that means that which we best denominate as a 
word-chain. — And so every noun ina sentence stands either 
most closely linked (in statu constructo) to the following noun, 
or not, that is, remains in statu absoluto. 


A chain of words, however, can form only one member 
in a whole sentence, either subject or predicate, or a freely 
subordinated member of the sentence, never a complete sen- 
tence; for it is only a most closely united whole, arising from 
and sustained by one firm stay, whilst in a sentence words 
and chains of words freely meet together. For this reason the 
first word of such a chain can never be a verb, inasmuch as 
the verb includes both subject and predicate: the formation of 
a chain requires as its basis a noun, or what is equal to a 
noun. On the other hand, the word that is closely subordi- 
nated may very well be a verb and even a sentence; only 
in that case the whole forms but one member of the greater 
whole, ¢ g., MYN DY day — I saw him, t. e, of the day on 
which I saw him. — But if the subordinated word is a noun, 
it can subordinate another to itself, and in this way the chain 
may be prolonged as far as the sense requires, as 33° ra 8 
“WN 320 the fruit of the exaltation of the heart (i.e. the pride) 
of the hing of Assyria. 


From this appears in general how far this close subordi-§ 209. 
nation of a second word to one preceding it can be applied. 
But the Hebrew (as all Semitic languages) uses this idiom 
especially to give the force of our genétive, since the first word 
aS a noun needing completion attracts the following word to 
supply its deficiencies and subjugates it, as if it must neces- 
sarily belong 4 the second (our genitive) and this be from it. 
When therefore words are most diametrically opposed to each 
other in sense, as father, son, this word-chain is then, just as 
our genitive, most necessary and close: 20 ‘aN the father of 
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the son, or ONAT]E the son of the father. Otherwise the main 
cases of its usage are these: 


1) Every adjective and participle subordinates to itself for 
its own definition and explanation a following substantive, as 
n> ae great in might = mighty. 

2) Every substantive may limit itself by another: first, every 
substantive expressing action, as NN aa the seeking of thy 
brother. Then every other substantive, and since in the Hebrew, 
acc. § 164, the forms for derived adjectives have not become 
very current, a subordinated substantive of quality often serves 
instead of an adjective, as py ]N ark of wood, 1. ¢., wooden; 
or certain personal names of general signification are con- 
nected as first members of the series with substantives to form 
predicative words: NA WN vir formae, i. e. formosus, NIDI773 
a son of beating, i. e. belonging to it, deserving it, and so 
puntendus, Deut. 25. 2; nioon ys a master of dreams, 1. é., 
great dreamer. 


3) Several substantives which govern another substantive 
express only the most general ideas of space, time, number, 
existence and nature, and therefore with this meaning are in- 
- complete and need supplement, without which, either expressed 
or understood, they cannot very well be used. To these be- 
long: — 


a) ‘Dd, properly totality of—, DN? b> all Israel; yan 
his unity, t. e., as adverb as which alone it occurs together, 
und; 3 multitude of—, Dw % much peace; "\ abundance of— 
sn 1 enough milk; ND fulness of—, yen Non a hand full, 
and all the numerals, § 267; 


5) WH3 soul of— in the sense of our self, DWD3 themselves; 
"1B person of—, VID his person, t. e., he in person; of inani- 
mate things OY) dody of—, DIOWN OY the heaven itself. Further 
vw) existence of—, t?e¢., there exists, is (is not wanting); PX, 
nbz or 22, the English wz—, without, M20 3 unanointed, 
"EOD PN no number, without number, in poetry by Nd a no-god, 
ungod; ‘iy duration of—, i. e. still is, when it stands alone 
with a noun following. 


~~ @ 
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Some of these little words, which describe the mere existence of an 
object, can also stand alone in the sentence with their supplement, in the 
sense of there is—, there ts not—, there is still— etc.; but then the two 
words, being subject and predicate, are often separated and the second 
can be connected more loosely, § 262. 

c) lastly all prepositions, § 217. The indications of time, place, 
cause, purpose, similarly subordinate to themselves the whole following 
sentence, although somewhat more loosely, § 222. 

All these instances may strictly be reduced to this, that§ 210. 
our languages might express the closely subordinated, the con- 
struct state, in the genitive. 

The general sense of this subordination allows a much wider exten- 
sion in usage: an adjective also, or a relative sentence, might be in this 
way subordinated to a preceding substantive, ) 16. 3; and two words in 
themselves of equal force and reference might be thereby united to express 
a single higher meaning (composition by means of coordination) as npn 
DYN wisdom and knowledge, Is. 33. 6. But this wider usage prevails 
but little. 

In the formation of this status constr. the subordinated§ 211. 
word (if it does not itself further subordinate a following noun, 
§ 209) remains unchanged in form: the personal pronoun only 
is appended in this connexion so closely to the governing 
member of the series that it assumes in this instance a pecu- 
liar form, §§ 247. 254 sq. But the first member, as requiring 
for and linking with itself the second, is, firstly, spoken more in- 
completely, quicker and shorter; and, secondly, had originally 
a final vowel as a distinct connecting sign, to which the whole 
word strongly tended, in order to attract the new member the 
more strongly by means of this support. But there now remain 
but scattered remnants of this final vowel of attraction; origi- 
nally it was probably asa relative particle 7é in its full form, 
but its present form is usually #, as in the proper-name pIps>n, 
lit. king of right, rarely 6: ‘33 son of —, Num. 24. 3; Gen. 1. 24, 
or ae in 32 from with 130 Is. 30. 11 (both poetical for yp, 
§ 217a). In the old ending of the plur. -dém (for im § 177) 
has been formed ae from é -+ 7 after the m has dropped off, 
and so retained: but elsewhere the connecting letter generally 
has become very rare, and, with the exception of ancient pro- 
per-names and some relative particles (as N23 wethout , el) 


besides), belongs more to the poetic language. 
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Nevertheless where this vowel-ending is no longer visible, 
many traces of it are left. 


1) The ending of the fem. sing. is always hard -¢# as be- 
fore a new vowel: NMN from ANN; in words which can ap- 
pend the -/4 without the tone in the statu absoluto, acc. §§ 173, 
186—88, it is usually still more easy and frequent, as nando 
constantly besides nano. 


2) The ending of the fem. plur. -of# has in general no 
connective vowel: still, as a trace of it, the ae of the masc. 
plur. has been transferred to the fem. plur. in the construct 
state of the words "M2 (bam°thae) heights of —, comp. § 215, 
and NNW at the head of —, as well as generally before the 
suffixes, § 250. 

3) Several noun-stems return in the construct state to a 
vowel as their original third radical, even if they have always 
lost it in the absolute state: the names of kindred ‘2N /ather 
of—, TN, °2M, § 149; further HYD or AYN frend with ‘st. abs. 
yr, § 146. Simple stems of the first form often throw at least 
the accented vowel to the end of the word, mostly before 
gutturals: yo3, ND, 930, yu from yo3, NO, Wh, yy, but 
also Dan from bon amp). 


§ 212. The sieeenne of vowels moreover is as follows: 

1, The vowels which are merely pretones wholly disap- 
pear, as well those before the last stem-syllable: non, o1po 
from nN, Oipd, as also those before the endings of gender 
and number. To the latter class belong 

1) The slur. of simple stems of the first form, in which 
the short original vowel then reappears of necessity after the 
first radical: *2, “IND, ‘22, from O99, OND, 0799, 
§§ 24. 48, although instead of a an often appears, acc. § 32 ; 
07 and 1 from ara ; m a very few instances o does not 
reappear: *ppnh, ninpw from pn, acc. § 146, and npv, acc. 
§§ 186. 1, 174. 


From "5 the third radical is often lost, but at times it resists the 
loss by the retention of the pretone: md or nb from py (cheeks). 
Also N from &"P or N") often retains the pretonic vowel: “ONE and 
.ONT from ONM, Neh from NOM. — Besides the a is retained in words 
like 0 shied, bon covering, as § 187: WD, YOO. 
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2) Of the tone-lengthened vowels of the simple stems of 
the second form @ always disappears, @ less often, 9 not at 
all: in the first radical an 7 is spoken in case of necessity 
after the falling away of the following vowel, but in the place 
of this 7 the stronger @ is found not only in the stems with @ 
but also on the other hand in some with @: "W, NP’ from 
‘hy iw, ART; mow and ‘now from onaw; nia3 ‘from the sing. 

a hiit also niyby and nip from yoy” side, nip yw fields. 


3) Of the tone-lengthened vowels of stems with firm vowels 
before the final syllable ¢ always disappears, as M3Yin from 
MVM abomination, NOD from NDI pruning knife. Likewise 
a, save in the stems 3F3, acc. § 155, and in several substan- 
tives in m’ or 7? from weak roots: °3°7, °WiD, ‘YOO, NIPd, 
NENY; 6 vanishes in nibawy from bow, acc. § 147, and sinks 
to @ sometimes: ‘3009 from OybYN. 


The shortening baba from 5ada, § 158, is also to be ob- 
served, 


2. The vowels of the final syllable that can be shortened§ 213. 
are shortened as far as the tone allows, but since the word in 
the s¢. ¢ only rarely connects itself with the following word 
without any tone (by Maqgef, § 97): 


1) @ is shortened to d, even in the stem IMD, § 155, the 
a@ of which elsewhere strongly inclines to unchangeableness: 
?1; it is very rarely unchangeable in a substantive: |M0 g7/7, 
from D3, Prov. 18.16. From é rarely ¢ before Maqgef, usually 
é acc. § 33: }2# from }2W; thence further y210, wen, acc. 
§ 108, from PID, YVD; except in 3M, acc. § 108, @ rarely 
remains: apy from APY eel, otherwise N75, NDD acc. § 75 from - 
N?). However, these abbreviated stems of the second form 
often throw back the accented vowel somewhat more strongly 
upon the first syllable, to present confusion with the similar 
stems of the first form, § 211, 3; 133 from 123 foreign (coun- 
try), wy, from }Wy smoke, rP ‘fom “br prey; and indeed then 
@ can push itself forwards without any regard for an original 
é: WY, 723 from oy uncercumcsed, 13; at times a9n from 
32m milk. 
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2) The & of the second form is very rarely shortened, 
before Maqqaef oa Nah. 1. 3, and 24 before a guttural, 
from md, rind, § 149. b. 


3) ai is contracted into ae: M2 from m3, 4, Deut. 15. 8, 
from “1; hence the dual-ending -dzm after the loss of m is 
contracted into -ae, and so becomes like the s¢. c of the plur. 
any nid from mo, § 146, yet Dy from by remains. — 
The é of the 7% moneecied from ae, ‘becomes simple, tone- 
long é: AYP, mia, aw, from Msp , mia, ny; but from 7b, 
mouth, § 146, arises the still more simple ‘8. 

4) Y3iD with the tone drawn backwards from YIID helmet, formed 
acc. § 156, is an instance of peculiar abbreviation. 

S214. 3. Of MDL S 163, wenbn, § 154, sfc WNDI, WPM; but 
“ep before Maggef, Similarly ‘24N from the plur. DOIN 
of DIN fool; but, on the contrary, 1232, part. Nif. as substan- 
tive, athe honourable, from the plur. on32). 


§ 215. Here and there still greater abbreviations are to be met with, as “the 
6 of the plur. fem. of a word that occurs mostly only in the plur.; 
NiDS heights is shortened into the most rapid o before the new ending 
ae, 211: MDS bdm°thae. Further in the first vowel in the stem § 160, 
the prefix of which is somewhat loose (comp. wapa with Dag. dirimens 
§ 28): WIRD from wap sanctuary, Ez. 7. 24, DIyspo with the st. ads. 
MYSPD, sing. YISPQ corner, Ex. 26. 23 sq.; 36. 28 sq. 


f 
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§ 216. The only feeble attempt to form case-endings appears in 
the affixing of a demonstrative N— (rarely R—), to denote 
tendency, direction and motion to a place, as N30 olxévde, 
NW towards the mountain, NN towards Marah (fer. sing.), 
niysty> to the Chaldeans, i. e. to Babylon, also 232 with the 
meaning of our zz or at Babylon, when it is sufficient merely 
to refer to a place, e. g. if a stranger speaks of it, Jer. 29. £4. 
On the other hand, this ending can never express motion to- 
wards a person; and the force of an accusative, the case of 
reference and motion, might, indeed, easily be given to it, as 
aww athe third timen (zum dritten) Ez. 21. 19, further in the 
phrase » mbyon Jor. profanity to thee! t.e. far be it from thee! 
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and in the adverb of time My now, properly at this time, 
acc. § go from n}; but this application has not been made. — 
The word in st. c., § 209 sq., allows this further transforma- 
tion, as "iD 0° #0 the sea of reeds, from 0D; yet this ending is 
found but rarely in this construction, and the word in other 
cases in the s¢. c. before 7D is FAD OF. 

This weak vowel-ending is appended without the tone to 
the long vowel of the last syllable, leaves the short accented 
vowel which cannot advance short: 7) 40 the mountain, acc. 
§ 70 from I, m2D in music higher/ i. e. loud/ from bb, acc. 
§ 38, and often retains it even when it might advance or when 
a firm syllable precedes: 7]21 or 17279, from the s¢. ¢ 929 
desert of—, DIX IID fo Aran’s field , from the st. c yD for 
MIB, since the tone moves backward, acc. § 91, and still 
remains before &, acc. §. 63. To vowel-endings, excepting that 
of the fem. sing. which passes into -t#, this weak vowel is not 
easily appended: it is never found attached to the sz. ¢. plur., 
and such forms as myn upwards , no downwards from rbyn 
ascent and nb decline, root m3, with the ¢ displaced , which 
have become adverbs merely, are rare. 

A preposition can be prefixed to a word of this kind without altering 
its meaning, for still nearer definition, as NIIDSQ from towards the north, 
i. e., from northwards, naja= in southwards, i. e., a” the south, nay 
into hell! 

For the expression of all the other subordinations in a§ 217. 
sentence, where neither this 7 of motion nor the stat. constr., 
nor the accusative as before explained, can be used, prepo- 
sitions must be made to serve. All prepositions (except those 
described § 221) have originally a /ocal meaning; but the 
local meaning readily touches here and there or wholly disap- 
pears in the mental. They are separated from the verb, since 
the language does not connect verbs with prepositions. There 
are as follows: 


a. 1. JQ (§ 242) out and from (although each of these 
meanings can be expressed with greater nicety by circumlocu- 
tion, § 219); hence of the side and region, like @ dextra; of 
the part of a whole; but also to draw back from, where we 
say in English of (40 be afraid of) and from (to hide from), 
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but the Germans zor; distant far from, 1. e., wéthout. As a 
sign of comparison in relation to something predicated of two 
objects, distant from, far from means more than; it stands just 
as the Latin ablative with the comparative, only that the He- 
brew has no special and proper sign for the comparative. Of 
time: /rom (the time specified) oz, immediately after; of an 
immediate cause: immediately 02 account of something. 


b. 2. ON to, in relation to—, but also fo put into the ark, 
i.e. to put them zo¢‘him for preservation there; comp. ei¢ otxov 
in the N. T. = at home, Germ. zu Hause. 


The =F, shortened from DN, also expresses this direction 
or relation, but is used much more frequently and tropically; 
it forms adverbs, as 349 in abundance, noa> to rest, restfully, 
py ad oculum, \. e., oculatim; and serves especially to express 
the dative of our languages, mainly the so-called dativus com- 
modi; further with passive verbs, to supply the really active 
person, as "2 pow) he is heard (by) me. Of time: fowards; 
of the external cause: a@¢ or on account of. 


“Y, properly in the fuller form “y, with an Infinitive 
while, elsewhere unto, quite to, even. 


C. 3. “D, a very frequent particle, the Latin z# with the 
ablative and the accusative, our 1) 7”; but — 2) of the im- 
mediate vicinity af, dy, om and about, to speak, think adout, 
or upon something; and — 3) wth, to express the instrument 
or rather means; hence fo swear with God as intercessor, Latin 
per, but in English and German dy; and of the price which 
is given for something, our /or. 


The word f2, related to “3, can be used only with two 
objects, or a dual, or a word having the idea of multitude; 
the second object can be connected more briefly by means of 
the dative merely, § b, as D1? Dn pS between water and water. 


Dy and with little difference NN (arising from en¢h) express 
a more independent accompaniment, nearness, or reciprocity: 
with, near, against another; also as; further «skis is with men, 
i. e., I] have it, know it, will it. 


oN 
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4. More definite local relations: 

d. 1) by upon, over, is used of clothing and ornament, also 
sometimes of protection, but more frequently of a durden or 
duty which has to be borne, and therefore takes the place of the 
dativus incommodi et violentiae. It is also our as “, and 
on account of. Subsequently, it gradually coincided with —bN, 
§. b, so much that it came more and more to take its place. — 
nnn from m3 fo rest, formed acc. § 161, lit. bottom, is under, 
but also our instead of. 

2) “INN or TN acc. § 63 for INN, after, behind, also of 
time. — “y2 also means Jdchind, yet in distinction from 4Nx, 
more closely behind, as if something would come through; 
and hence through of place and instrument Joel 2. 8, 9; or 
as if something surrounded a thing, and hence about, around, 
tropically for, appt, mept. — 3 plain, clear before; M23 or 
more definitely n23> straight before, and both tropically for, for 
the benefit of; 530 overagainst. 

3) DYN by the side Of, beside; “IY beyond. 

Some of these relative words are first formed by the com-$218. 
position of prepositions with other words, or are made more 
distinct and definite. nerd, acc. § 73, lit. ad occursum is 
simply our fo meet, Germ. enteegen. — D9 to the face, i. e. 
before, is most frequently used in this meaning, but also in a 
temporal sense; 36 by upon the face,-i. e. dose before, WED 
back before expresses more definitely than the simple jp the 
inimical or overpowering cause, on account of. — In compo- 
sition with a negative “DED, or somewhat shorter yz not 
unto, 1. e. except, praeter. ) . 

A compound word like 135? has accordingly assumed such a simple 
idea that yet another preposition may be prefixed to it, § 219. 

_ By the composition of a weaker preposition with another§ 21g. 
and stronger one the- relation may be denoted more define- 
tely; and 

1) in the preposition itself, without reference to the con- 
struction: yp is supré, nnn infrd, below, where } denotes 
the part and side, as in ying without, M20 within, YD right 
of —; similarly abyab upwards, § 216. — On the other hand, 
470° denotes the space as measured forth from, \. e. inde a. 
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2) with reference to a verb of motion, a stronger prepo- 
sition, which itself predicates no motion, placed after “ON ex- 
presses more definitely the aim and end: ‘9 Pyeon unto behind, 
slalces can be translated more simply in language possessing 
an accusative ending, by the one preposition wader (Germ. 
unter, Lat. sub) with the accusative, and this first preposition 
would be less necessary generally if the Hebrew could govern 
different cases by prepositions. More frequently the more de- 
finite preposition after ya describes the more exact manner of 
the motion from the object: P20 out from between; byp Srom 
upon — in all the significations of the simpler 5y, § 217. d; 
nnrD from under; “XD from behind; also *3p5D Jrom before. 
DY or MND lit. from near, which, when referring to persons, 
usually express no more than our /vom more definitely, as 7iM0, 
lit. «from the midst» expresses our out of, are most frequent 
and noteworthy. 

§ 220. The longer prepositions can also serve in a sentence 
without connection with a noun, whenever the sense is clear 
from the context; they become adverbs then: nn delow, by 
above, in poetry; "HX or MN (in a longer form) afterwards ; 
DD, coming back into the absolute state, formerly, D3, 
acc. §§ 218, 16. within, into and within the house through 
the first door, . 45. 14. - 

§ 221. Of another origin and of a somewhat different nature is 
the preposition "3, as, “ke, § 105, which ‘appears less freely 
than our as before a whole sentence, but rather, just as our 
like or the Latin instar, governs a single noun, and so far is 
equal to a common preposition, as M13 as Jahve, I3Y3 as a 
servant. ‘This particle is used more freely, after the manner 
of an adverb, in certain constructions, O13 as to-day, § 244; 
still it is generally treated as a prepositions, and therefore often 
stands without any intervening definitions immediately before 
a noun, as: O had J DIP °° 4ke the days of former-times, 
1. €. auch days as those of former times were. With numbers 
it is our about: DIB OND about 2000. With the infinitive: 279 
as his speaking, i. e., as, or as soon as he spoke (speaks). 

§ 222, A particle that can appear only at the head of a whole 
sentence, as ON 7/, “| and, NS also, cannot so closely subor- 
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dinate a noun to itself as a preposition can, but stands as a 
conjunction more loosely before the one or the many words 
with which it is brought into a connexion of thought. If 
single particles like “) and, )\& or 04 also, add a single noun 
to a preceding noun, they only continue the relation of the 
noun in the sentence*. But it is otherwise with the vav con- 
secuttvum §. 230—-235. 

If a particle generally used as a preposition is to become 
a conjunction, a relative particle must be joined to it, which 
appears at the head of the whole sentence, and upon which 
the force of the preposition is operative, as \WND or in poetry 
more frequently 1D? as that, 1. e., as, “Wed in that, i. e., since, 
2 NNN instead of that; yet single prepositions, through not 
the shortest, are sometimes exalted to the position of con- 
junctions, as “y #/7; and some few compound particles are 
constantly conjunctions when they stand before subject and 
predicate, but prepositions when they stand before a single 
substantive: IND sémce as prep. and adv. 76. 8, TWy3 whilst or 
within this or that time, PX3 and DDND when not and without, 
further in the compounds of “3, which expresses fulness, with 
JO, “2 or “3, as 1) as often as or since every —. 


2. THE RELATIONS OF THE VERB (MOODS). 


1) VOLUNTATIVE, IMPERATIVE, COHORTATIVE. 


The Perfect, spoken with more than usual force and as§223. 


an exclamation, may be made to express volition, as a precative 
expressive of a holy desire that one would see fulfilled, as 
VIAN perished (may they be) the wicked! } 10. 16; Job. 21, 
16: 22. 18: but then the eré must stand at the head of the 
sentence with great emphasis. This usage is in Hebrew in- 
frequent, and does not affect the form of the perf. But from the 
imperf., which as the sign of what is becoming can also express 


* But might then have the force of prepositions also, which the Ara- 
bic shows and of which there are some traces in Hebrew. 
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various activities and exertions of the will, branch off, acc. 
§ 136. 1, 3, in new forms the common moods of the will: 


§ 224. 1. The voluntative, or the expression of the desire that 
something may be, arises from the imperf. by means of a 
shorter pronunciation only, in that the voice seeks its rest 
towards the beginning of the word. But the effect of this is 
but little seen in the many persons of the strong verb that 
close with the third radical, on account of the laws of the 
tone: only the 7 of Hif. can contract into @, acc. § 35: }2WY 
may he cause to dwell! N¥it let her bring forth! and in gutt. 
'5 a is found even in Pi-el, as mbws may he release! The 
shortening is more observables in 1”"Y, where the tone can move 
backwards to the penultima if a closely connected particle 
precedes or follows: awn} ne reduc/ from 37m Hif., Ni-3s 
redeat guaeso/ from aw. Qal; but usually the tone remains 
upon the last syllable, so that here not short but tone-long 
vowels arise in the place of the unchangeable ones: Op", .and 
somewhat stronger DP. Qal, Op: Hif.; from AON, § 127, ADV, 
In pause Ap? ; yet when there is gate 4 also, the 7 remains 
sometimes in Hif. (here and in the stiller abbreviations 
§§ 226, 232), as PW % 72. 4; 93) for NN, acc. § 18, root 
NI, b 141. 53 55. 16. 

The 75 lose the final ¢ entirely in the backward tendency 
of the tone: 23? from Piel a ; 2 from ma’ Nif.; AD, PR 
from MD), nen Hif.; from Qal either a; "jnasmuch as the 
zi remains accented, or, acc. § 33, more frequently N2, YO; 
from gutt. /D: 1m from my so that Qal and Hif. coincide; 
yet the z remains here also in some roots with the harder n: 
1™, § 64, with Dag. dene retained acc. §§ 26, 48, }M‘, on the 
other hand unshortened: mm, nym, acc. § 65; from “y as 
well: (Mm, “from AM, § 57, in pause °*N3. From 1") as - 
well: 0° Qal from no), 0: Hif. from nQ:, root nb. 

Still sometimes the full form appears, or the ¢ is changed into the 
simpler @ or further shortened into 7, after the analogy of the Aramaic, 
as § 213. 3. 

§ 225. The persons which, acc. § 191, suspend -é# or -in to 
the root ought to cast off the -%; and before those persons 
with AIJ— at least the 1"Y ought in all cases so to abbreviate 
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themselves that the inserted vowel, § 196, should drop off, 
mavm Qal: but these distinctions are not established and obser- 
ved in the present form of the Hebrew language. 


The /mperative, the intensified voluntative, always stands § 226, 
so disconnectedly as an exclamation that the negation of the 
will 5x (uy xe!) cannot precede it but only the voluntative: 
win ox ne sis; wyn bx ne fac’ It has also a form for the 
second person only, as the nearest object of command; and 
this not in the pure passive stems, Pu-al and Hof-al. It is 
derived entirely from the voluntative, and has the same abbre- 
viation towards the end, only here and there more thoroughly 
carried out: its most distinctive mark is the rejection of the 
prefixed personal sign “Nn, whilst otherwise number and gender 
are indicated clearly enough. But this as applied to indivi- 
dual forms produces some new results. In all stems which 
begin with the external affix “M, this aspirate, previously dis- 
placed by the personal sign, § 192, assumes its old place; in 
Vif. in addition to this the tone is sometimes attracted wholly 
to the penultima: “2W/ i}. 

The remarkable form 182?3 for $3pij, through a greater shortening 


of the pronunciation, is sometimes found, whereby the imper. Nif. in the 
plur. appears to coincide with the perf. 


In Qal the shortening of the masc. sing. and fem. plur. 
makes no further difficulty: 31D from IAN, half-passive may 
from mg; but the ending -za@ often loses its vowel in the 
gutt. 1b pov and then further }NQP acc. § 62, or in other 
cases its -7, so that merely -a@ remains, Is. 32. 11. The for- 
mation of the masc. plur. and fem. sing. is more difficult: 
since after the rejection of the prefix “M two vowelless conso- 
nants would be created, the first of these generally assumes 7, 
, which remains very unstable and loose: 1392 from 333M, 19N, 
ON, even Whw, contra §. 65; but sometimes the active o of 
the second radical is projected to the first, as 1200, oy, also 
OP, from 720, ry, DDp. From gutt. /y usually like °JNb, 
NW, and with N before it 1294, but also ‘MN as from the 
masc. INN; very much abbreviated IND fear yel for iN), acc. 


§ 73, is found once, 1 Sam. 12. 24. 
It 
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§ 227. The 1") lose in this imper. Qal the first radical, which 
in the imperf. is very much altered, acc. § 139: 3¥ plur. 13¥ from 
avn, 120m, plur. fem. AJ3¥ from 433vN, somewhat longer on 
account of the short word; but on the other hand, the first 
radical of *"B is as a rule retained: py from py, but also 
ps; still greater abbreviation is evident through the drawing 
back of the tone of the plur. 339 give ye/ 1.€., come on! go to! 
comp. § 228. The N"D, § 139, form the imperative as a new 
form: DON with imperf. Soxn. 

The 3" the more constantly they assimilate the 3 in the 
imperf. Qal. acc. § 139, and become like the “Db, lose so much 
the more the ) in the imper. also: 43} from “8%, but Wa, NY, 
1 from Wan, NWHK, IAM plur. Wy, but acc. § 91 with the tone 
tending backwards also a4 Josh. 3. 9, before a closely con- 
nected word with the tone at the beginning. Likewise Mp 
take, plur. inp from the root np?. 

The Qal of py is not Op but somewhat longer Op, or 
written Dip also, but in the plur. fem. 732 is possible. The 
words D°Y, “WY remain unshortened, with others of the class 
described in § 127. 

The 7"5 losing their final vowel in the masc. sing. Qal 
would become too short, and therefore they are always mp4, 
mmm with @ acc. § 213. 3, also mys, an original form, with the 
voluntative Dm; from MN vo live mn, fem. ~O; plur. from a 

N"5 at the same time ‘DN bake ye! and YON, acc. §. 194, 
come ye/, with a firm vowel at the beginning, § 59, because 
these roots seek strong vowels there. On the other hand, 1¥ 
command / from 18M voluntative from the Pi-el 713; rarely iy 
acc. 213. 3. 

§228. 3. A peculiar strengthening of the two preceding moods 
is attained by suffixing the N— (rarely N—) of direction, § 216, 
which connected with verbs expresses more strongly the direction 
of the will. This is most frequent and at the same time most 
characteristic only in the first person, as the person of self- 
admonition and self-excitation, as TDIN Jet me sing! n2?3 We 
will go! also when the will of the speaker is under external 
compulsion, as: z#to Hades n2oN I must go! Is. 38. 10. In 
the third person it occurs only here and there in poetry; some- 
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what more frequently with the second person of the impera- 
tive, but even then generally only in Qal and in this mostly 
only in connexion with the very short forms, § 227, of weak 
stems, as 1)N give/, AP kiss! NII sét/ from av, and with 
the words used almost as interjectional particles: nab go! away! 
and Fan give/ here! both equal to come! well! “but the last 
word shortened acc. § 227. 

It follows very much the A— of motion belonging to the 
noun § 216 in the manner of its annexation: it is appended 
without the tone to the naturally or otherwise unchangeable 
vowel of the last syllable: FDiPN, NIMII, § 91, and often 
receives the tone when it displaces the short or merely tone- 
long vowel preceding it: ara s} from INN, § 108. 1, ig 
from }, in which case, however , a vanishing o usually reap- 
pears in connexion with the first of the two vowelless conso- 
nants which might arise: N23, IW, ANY, from 32U, Ty ; 
sty, but at least in pause leaves every vowel in its original 
place, becoming itself toneless: 73h, 722%, nay. — From y"y: 
in Qal nz 3D3, but also mad, acc. s 193, Tet us confound! from 
bd3, Gen. 11. 6; ; in the imper. Qal “nip géba, before Maqgef 
from 3p acc. § 82. 

Here also this ending is rarely attached to vowel-endings; therefore 
the full, unabbreviated pronunciation of the 7”"?, and N"? also, takes the 
place of this intensive 1—, whichis very rarely (} 41. 5; 77.4; Is. 41, 23) 
used saving when an unchangeable vowel precedes x" (as ANION) ; ; 
neither can it be suffixed to those persons of the imper. that close with 
vowels, i. e., to all except the masc. sing., although remarkably the "y 
and Y"Y sometimes accent the last syllable: YW p 116. 7; Is. 44. 23, 

‘From all this follows that the voluntative is confined § 229. 
commonly to the third person, the imperative always to the 
second, and the intensifying 1— mostly to the first; and the 
last modification may for brevity be denominated the cohortative. 


2) THE MODIFICATIONS OF AN ACTION AS STANDING ALONE OR 
IN RELATION. — CONSECUTIVE MOODS AND TENSES. 


As a preposition and a subordinated noun form an in-§ 230. 


separably close combination, so also can a conjunction and 
11* 
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a subordinated verb, in which casethe one member conditions 
the other and only both give in this combination the full sense. 
But for this end particular conjunctions only are used, since 
an ordinary conjunction stands quite disconnectedly before 
the sentence without such force. One of these important con- 
junctions is especially the copula 1 when it does not denote 
the simple aad, but, as our them or so, more emphatically the 
seguence of action, time, or thought; and it was then without 
doubt brought more distinctly forward in the spoken language. 
If this or a similar conjunction becomes connected with a 
tense or mood, relatively progressive tenses and moods are 
formed, which join themselves on to any given place in a 
thought and describe the further sequence from that point 
onwards; and the two tenses take a new and specific form 
for this object. Of chief importance in this respect is 


1) Zhe relatively progressive Imperfect. The syllable a- with 
the reduplication of the first consonant is prefixed, as a tem- 
poral particle referring to the past, to the imperfect, is of pro- 
nominal origin, and, corresponding to the augment*, means 
then, but is always amalgamated with the emphatic copula 
“—) and into va—; by means of this amalgamation of the 
two particles is produced the more emphatic dad that refers 
an action; which has been firmly connected with the narrative 
at some point, to past time. The imperfect connects itself in 
the form of the voluntative with this prefix; the voluntative 
presenting the action more strongly as at that point of time 
as it were Only just commencing and willing to come, or 
describing the mere occurrence of an action at the time. Now 
since this imperfect, which in other respects corresponds to 
the Greek Aorist, must always be connected by the emphatic 
dnd with something already mentioned or supposed to be known, 
it is evident that, the force of the relative progression being 
put out of view, the perfect would take its place: but as 


* In Sanscrit, Greek, Armenian, Afghan. comp. Zeitschr. fir d. K. 
des Morgenl. B. II. p. 304 f. In Hebrew this a— probably originates in 
ad, 8 § 103, 
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in nature all that was and is through the unceasing energy 
of motion and progress continually changes its form for ever 
new being, so in narrative each new event and progression 
(and so—, then—) changes* the action, which of itself would 
stand in the perfect, suddenly into this inchoate tense, the 
imperfect; and upon on action of this: kind another can im- 
mediately follow at every new advance of the thought without 
limit. And as manifold as the application of the perfect is, 
acc. § 135, so manifold is that of this its counterpart in each 
particular. In simple narrative: W1) 7ON Ae spoke dnd (when 
he had spoken then) z¢ came to pass; or of actions which at 
the time of speaking already plainly exist, but extend into the 
present in their effects: this one has come as a stranger ODW) 
dnd judges (as we have seen) nevertheless! Gen. 19. 9; 3. Is; 
2 Sam. 3. 8. 

The shortening of all parses ending with the third radi-§ 232. 
cal may here on account of the stability of the first syllable 
be greater than in the voluntative, § 224; in the stong verb 
the end-syllable of Nif. may be toneless: 33%), also of Pi-el 
and Hithp. if a gutt. ‘py has entirely given up he reduplica- 
tion: #2; but in pause oF Nif., FWW. In Hif. ah3%, 
rarely in N") and 7Wm1, & 105. 28, with z In gutt. "): 
new Pi-el. 

From 1" and similar roots acc. § 139 in Qal: 7 Ai, 734) , 
"ON, but also DIN , Yp271; In Hif. 711, pi, and ae a7) 
from 39N); once in Hithp. even 3¥NM from IZnM, acc. § 54. 

From yy and y"y in Qal: op%, 20°), in Hif. apy, 20%; 
to avoid the coincidence of both kinds of roots, the p"y some- 
times retain # and 7 without the tone, ciara S$ 33: OW) et became 
putrid, YIN she broke; even al from }; OF to resist acc. § II4. 

From a" Nif.: “p, Pi. and Hithp. 1, 031, in Qal 
primarily aw} or rather, acc. § 33, Fa), then 30) or 723), 
in Hf. primarily aw) then aw) » acc. g 2. From “® at the 


* Hence Grammarians spoke of a Vav conversivum; and one might 
certainly to distinguish this Vay consecutivum from that simple one formed 
from it, § 348, speak of a Vau consec. convers., if this meaning were not 
already conveyed in the two names Vav consec. imperfecti and V. consec. 
perfecti, § 234. 
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same time: *)") Qal; from "5: 1) or rather 0) Qal; from 
ND: TN Qal. From mnnwa, § 121, mMws, acc. § 57, and 
with short é because in the verb. From AN? in Qal: NIM, 
in the third pers. masc. sing. still shorter N72), with which 
Hif. must coincide. 

In the first person there is often a strengthening of the voluntative 
at the end. § 228: NNW , n92M3); but the strengthening is wanting 
also, in which case the ‘form fluctuates between the shortening and the 
retention of the full pronunciation: JAIN or IKINI in Hif. 

Further, W291 as Pi-el for wa, ‘ace. § 83, should be noticed. 

§ 233. Only poets sometimes venture to use these short imperfs. without the 
prefix: nw for nvsy ) 18. 12. However, this imperf. stands elsewhere 
without augment but mostly with the same shortening after IN shen, 
I Kings 8. 1; Deut. 4. 41, ow then of time U 66. 6, and IY until (as 


donec pervenirem) ) 73. 17. 
Poets may also intentionally use this imperf. without the augment 


with simple “) to bring before the mind more vividly the past or the 
present, especially in the first persons: Is. 10. 13; 43. 28; 48. 33 51. 2; 
57- 17: 63. 3—6; 104. 32b; 107. 26—29; Job. 22. 23—28, whilst the 
future in a similar manner is brought near as in flight by the unusual 
continuation of the simple imperf., Is. 5. 29 sq.; Job. 11. 9. One may 
therefore distinguish 1) ¢he two simple tenses; 2) the two complex by the 
Vav of sequence; 3) the two absolute tenses derived, from no. 2. 


§ 234. 2. The relatively progressive perfect. As in the previous 
combination the advance of time or thought has this effect that 
actions actually past or existing are looked on and described as 
only changing and coming into being, in this combination the effect 
is produced that that which is about to come to pass is presented 
as immediately and at once coming into existence, so that the 
simple tenses in this way beautifully intersect each other 


Perf. o o Imperf. 


Progressive Perf. oo es oo Progressive Imperf. 


comp. a similar interchange § 267 sq.; and in all the meanings 
in which acc. § 136 the imperf. itself, or also its abbrevia- 
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tion, the voluntative and imperative, would be used, the rela- 
tive progress immediately brings in this perf. with the empha- 
tic dnd or thén or so. And in this respect also this perf. is 
the opposite of the previous imperf., that it has the augment 
behind instead of before, and at least attracts the tone of the 
word towards the end instead of towards the beginning, as if 
the /4é at the beginning of the word pointed into the past, 
and at the end, having become much weaker in sound, into 
the future. — Still even then this change of tone is no longer 
everywhere visible in the existing form of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and is found only in the following faint traces: 


1) The ending -¢4a of the second pers. masc. sing. and 
-tht of the first pers. sing. have the tone, yet without the drop- 
ping off of the pretone: M3nd), 122) from Mand, NT? PP still 
the tone remains very generally unchanged in the long Gane 
of m5 and x"), as too sluggish for change. 


2) The, ending n— of the third pers. fem. sing. and -# 
of the third plur. are generally accented if they have no tone in 
the simple perf., acc. § 193: 129M, NN, bp). — But in 
pause everywhere AIN22, AM. ) , 

3) There are often with or without this change of the tone shorter 
vowels before, in Hithp. 7 in the penultima: %10"730i}1, DAWN 5 P 
in Hif. @ instead of ¢ before gutt. ‘DB: MOINN, but ‘rarely without the 
addition of a consonantal syllable at the end, PIN) further from "Y: 
DPI. Sometimes the inserted vowel, § 197, drops off: my Ex. 23. 22, 
Qal from VS, Ono Nif. from bb. Even AA v 23. 6 from aw. 


3. The relatively progressive voluntative presents the will§ 235. 
and purpose to attain something as the sequence or design of 
a presupposition, answering to our iz order that, the Latin uf 
with the conjunctive. But when the particle is prefixed to the 
voluntative it is just the simple ve—; and this combination 
is found usually after an imperative preceding: TZN AW 
let be that I may speak/ but any other sentence containing the 
idea of design may precede, thus even: /¢ is good om) that 
he wait, 3p. 1. 19; 3. 26; Ez. 1. 17; Lev. 15. 24; 26. 43. — 
And as the imperative differs only in intensity from the volun- 
tative, a progressive imperative also is possible, whenever the 
second person is used: ¢hat he may pray for thee WM and 
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thou as I desire by that means /ivest, Gen. 20, 7; Ruth 1, 9; 
Job ir. 6 
The form VWYN1 that J may be rich is remarkable, Hif. § 73. 


3) INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT AND ABSOLUTE. 


§ 239. The infinitive presents the naked idea of the verb-stem with- 
out reference to person and time, and on that account contrasts 
with all personal, tense, and modal forms of the verb, asalso 
with the participle, which primarily presents a person to whom an 
action belongs and with whom it tarries. In Hebrew also the in- 
finitive expresses the verbal meaning to a great degree stiffly, 
with no pliability, so that it cannot properly represent a com- 
plete substantive and, e. g., assume the article: the usage of the 
language, especially the poetical,’ endows only a few simple infi- 
nitives with this power, as ny Auxowledge, also with a verbal 
construction NN MYan to gus eidévar Jer. 22. 16; elsewhere it 
is rarely found with the article. Still it is not in Hebrew so 
contracted and limited in its application as in Latin; it is 
found in various constructions, divides itself even by change of 
form into two different kinds: 

§ 237. 1. The infinitive is treated as a word capable of change and 
construction according to the combination of the words, and 
submits as a noun to the constructions of nouns: in this case 
it is in its primary character, and remains in its original form. 
This is met with 

1) after the stat. constr. of a noun or a preposition : DPS 
DTN DIWY “on the day of the making God» i. e. when God 
made. man, 373 7 speaking —, "37 to speak. Tf itis wished to 
indicate the time definitely, the sentence might be so arranged 
that the finite verb could be used; still the infinitive con- 
struction is in this case always more natural. 

2) If the infinitive after the manner of an accusative ex- 
plains the reference of the preceding verb: 733 Mya) nov 
loguit, 82 0 he hasted to come, or also 

3) may take the place of the subject of the sentence: nd 
DINA Ni WO «not good is the being i. e. that the man should 
be alone.» 
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When in these cases that which would be the subject with 
a finite verb cannot well be dispensed with, it is subordinated 
to this infinitive in the construct state, as Ox nivy and 
DUNN nivi in the preceding examples. But when the infin. 
neither stands in this way before a more complete although 
disconnected sentence, nor depends on a preceding sv. ¢., in 
which cases it presents the verbal idea either more briefly and 
more dependently or more disconnectedly, it then frequently 
subordinates itself to the preposition = as nN¥2 an he ceased 
to go out. And this introduction of the inf. with # has become 
generally (as in modern languages) extremely prevalent; it is 
like a subordinate species of this inf., or like a special verbal 
mood in addition to the others, §§ 243—45. New idioms 
also have arisen from it: zt is not to be done, i.e, one cannot 
or may not do something, even in the narration of what is 
past, Judg 1. 19, amd it ts to be done, 1. €., one must or 
ought to do it, % 32. 9; 49. I5. 

Now when the inf. in the course of a sentence is joined, § 232. 
or at least according to the connexion can be joined with a 
preceding or a following noun, we have the inf. construct, in- 
asmuch as it allows itself to be construed as a noun. Its form 
remains nearer to that of the verb, and arises from the imper- 
fects of the different stems, acc. § 150, compared with 
S$ 138—142: — 

1) Qal 3n3; half-passive 32%, bw; the feminine ending is ~ 
very frequent in half-passives and designedly expressive, else- 
where rare: MIAN Zo Love, May to hate, WN to fear, HIP, to 
grow old § 129 sq., nnn to anoint. From gutt. b: you, nde 
NAPs with the imperf. yowr § 138, since in so short a word the 
inf. as noun prefers somewhat stronger vowels, § 145, while in 
the imperat. this o is very rarely audible: nou Gen. 43. 16. 
Likewise from gutt. /y: yn. 

From 1p: D3p, ik, OY, still there is here also at times this 
longer 6: M3, Num. 11, 25, with M3; from y"y: 3D, 10, FY, 
sometimes JAD. 

From 1D, because the first radical is dropped, acc. § 228, 
always with the fem. ending: 777 Gen. 46. 3, elsewhere always 
with the pretone mm, nya, or rather in the st. ¢. nv, ny 
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and na? or instead nd, acc. § 80. — Likewise from )"B acc. 
§ 139: nye » NM acc. § 79 always from NIN; nya, NNW; also 
nnp from pd; yet the full form jf) also occurs, and is ‘always 
used if the imperf. still retains 9 "33. 

The roots which can in this way drop their first radical in the inf. 
often form their abstract substantives from these infinitives in such a 
manner that the inf. passes into the sé. absol. (§ 150): ‘TY congregation, 
ney counsel, naw sleep, from “TY, Py, }w9, or loses its feminine ending 
in poetry with the greatest lengthening of the vowel according to the new 
form § 153: Yl knowledge NY or NIW exaltation, root NW P 


2) In the remaining stems also the infinitive follows enti- 
rely the imperf., rarely augmented with the fem. ending: 3A), 
mv Pi-el, very rarely as nobw fem. Is. 6, 133; — 2125 Hif., 


sive from Hithp. , § 1 32, with full passive ae comp. 
§ 132. 

Yet Hif. and Pi.sometimes retain the z of the perf. at the beginning, 
if the inf. is neither subject nor object, nor depends on a short prepo- 
sition like “7, “3, “2; but assimilating more to the finite verb is sub- 
ordinated to a preceding noun or a longer prepos.: WOW WW until de- 
struction, i. e. until it be destroyed —, Lev .14. 43, 46, 48; Num. 21. 35; 
Deut. 7. 24; 28. 48, 55; Josh. 11. 14; 1 Chron. 8. 8: Jer. 31. 32; 50. 
345 51. 33: 

3) The 7" retain only very rarely the ¢ at the end, and 
then, acc. § 213. 3, as é: bn, Myn Hif., dn Pi. written for 
man Hos. 6. 9: the o from the active Qal is more frequent in 
these verbs as well in Qal as in all the other stems: N° or 
ND Qal, N17 Nif.; and this form has further mostly assumed 
the fem. ending n- (on account of its greater facilities for the 
suspension of suffixes, § 256. 3): DIN’ or ne Qal, miban Nif,, 
nojn Hif. 


The last form is followed not only by the x") very frequently, but 
also by some other weak stems; the YY especially assume in Qal at 
times 6¢h with a preceding: Ni3n, Nil, and in this respect uncertain 
I) (active, 40 cast down) Is. 45. I. 


§ 239. In addition to these infinitive forms the language expresses 
their meaning by means of other abstract nouns also, generally 
in Qal, as pois to help Hab. 3. 13; YOO fo draw, root yd), 
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and this contrary to § 160 with a short vowel; more rarely 
in the derived stems. 


2. The infinitive as z#f. absolute is more inflexible and appears § 240. 
more disconnectedly in a sentence, sometimes as a pure excla- 
mation, as qa to go! by which means also a peculiar kind of 
objective command is formed, Latin eumdum est § 203; some- 
times as a more complete explanation of the chief verb by 
means of additional remarks, or as a second, brief summary 
of the same verb, instances in which the gerund in -zdo might 
be used in Latin; very rarely merely as a subject or object, 
and then always without a preposition and other nominal con- 
structions, Is. 7. 15 sq.; 42. 24; Op. 3. 45. This inf. is never 
construed in a sentence as a noun, but has the full force of 
its verb, which it represents only more disconnectedly. In 
form therefore it originates from the foregoing imf. constr., of 
which it is only another stronger and more independent species ; 
it is distinguished from the inf. construct by its fuller vowels 
and greater regularity. 


1) Qal: 3ND or 31nd with the pretone and long 4, which 
appears in the half-passive verb also: oma. From 7": FIND, 
rarely with the retention of the feminine n—: ninv. From 
Yy: O'p, from y"y: 3D or oftener 230. The 1D and other stems 
with shortened first syllable present the full root again: aA 
rng, pb, 


A 


2) In the remaining stems also this 6 seeks entrance: 7D" 
or 70°, 539 or mip Pi. Only Hif. never assumes it, but changes 
its 7, acc. § 156, into the shorter @: 330, npg, whilst this ¢ 
appears in Hof. also:* 734, root "143. 


3) Nif. can also take a new form with shorter vowels (or 
from the perf.), as 3M23, a3 ; yet this is found primarily only 
if the inf. stands before the perf. of the’ same stem; as also 
yn) £7. in such a position 2 Sam. 12. 14. 


ce te eS e SS  rf 


* But from an entirely different cause, that is because then through 
the strengthening, the :—e, which originally distinguishes the last syllable 
of the passive after the foregoing x—o, actually appears, as elsewhere 
only in trisyllabic passives, §§ 132, 238. 2. 
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An other noun takes the place of the inf. but very rarely: 
wiwn rejoice, root WY, Is. 8. 6. 

Notwithstanding the inflexibility belonging to this infinitive, certain 
words having this origin, after they have become adverbs, have again 
become flexible and have been used in every construction to which a 
stem-word is liable. So especially N20 mzltum or rather TAgov, and 
then for this very word the inf. absol. N30 is formed afresh. 


3. DEPENDENT PARTICLES. 


1) PREFIXES. 


§ 241. Many little words in themselves too dependent and weak 
to stand alone are supported as prefixes to other more sub- 
stantive and stronger words: the article “7, § 181, the prepo-_ 
sitions and conjunctions, §§ 217, 222, the interrogative and 
negative particles; possibly also the smaller interjections, as 
oN woe to him/, acc. § 101, Ecc. 4. 10. If a negation though 
standing alone is intelligible at least as an answer, as ND nof/ 
(i. e. No!), still the remaining particles have become wholly 
dependent and inseparable, and are, if shortened to a single 
full (i. e., still spoken with a full vowel) or imperfect (i. e., 
vowelless) sound, in writing always connected with the fol- 
lowing word. 

§ 242. _ The prep. J § 217a, always assimilates its -% to the consonant: 
2, but retains the short vowel only sometimes, acc. § 69, before the 
hardest guttural Mi: Nin. DY, and sometimes allows its -% to vanish 


without any trace if the following consonant has only a Sh’va: SIN, 
F717, NN from the inf. MM] Just as WW § 138. 1. 


§ 243. The three prepositions “3, os > and the copula “ retain 


1) their Sh’va before a consonant with a full vowel], but 
the 1 becomes the full vowel } before a labial, acc. § 53, 13, 
12910}. However, in favourable instances all assume the @ of 
the pretone before a word having the tone in the first syllable, 
that is 


a) on account of the fuller tone, if such a word is more 
closely connected with a preceding one of a similar meaning, 
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so that the two together make up a small member of a sen- 
tence: a) Ii" generation and generation, DIM “\p) and cold and 
heat Gen. 8. 22; ; more rarely if the word stands before a greater 
pause without this connexion. 

6) The three Be poner: have generally a before the short 
pronouns A! and nPN, §. 183: m2, moe, before MNt when 
they are closely connected in sense: nNrp ‘such (a thing), nt? 
therefore; with 7, § 182, they are more closely joined by 
means of reduplication of the liquid; AOD wherewith? Hdd 
how much? and the most frequent m2 for what? has then even 
left the final syllable toneless, although mn? is often found 
before a guttural at the beginning of a following word. 

c) In certain combinations, where in sense it assimilates 
to an almost inseparable letter, ~> has a fuller vowel: in the 
_ adverbs 122 therefore, ny39 and syb to eternity, forever; further 
when joined to the inf., acc. § 237; nn? to give, n22. lo £0, 
nxw? to bear, in which case also MN is further shortened from 
oy, acc. § 73; on the contrary, Nab to come when it denotes 
as a compound preposition merely our towards, Latin versus, 
and short also with other infinitives when they are connected 
with a following noun, as in the construct state. 

The three prepositions displace the aspirate of the article,§ 244. 
on account of their closer conjunction, especially in the older 
writers: }32, DIN, for 2N9, o>; but often OYND as so-day, 
since 3 easily partakes of an adverbial character. — The 7 
added to the root in the infs. of Hif., Nif. and Hithp. on the 
other hand rarely falls away after 3, more frequently after “): 
non) for min? Hif. comp. § 192. 

2) Before a consonant without a full vowel they assume 7,§ 245. 
acc. § 24, in which case only = before the inf. forms a close-com- 
pound syllable: 373, ah22, 3h; but} resolves itself into its own 
natural vowel, acc. ry ‘any. But if the word begins with ™ 
so that this letter can become forthwith a pure vowel 2z, 
acc. § 42, also retains its consonantal force before it: 93, 
47; but if it begins with a guttural, and therefore, acc. § 59, 
with a rapid vowel, the vowel of each of the four prefixes 
becomes the same as that of the oa vowel, e. 8 % or } 
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pound syllables are met with here also merely in the inf. with 
rs Son, “DN?, even nivin2 inf. Hif. contr. from rinwin, root 
AN’, acc. § 73, and a0 inf. Qal from ID’, acc. S 114. 

Words like Oye from OY, § 153, on, vm (and live ye!) TM), 
(and live thou!) find their explanation from ‘s 65; ae? n2, Lev. 26. 43, 
inf. Hof. with fem. ending, root DW, where the o has ‘pushed itself under 
the prefix, is explained from §§ 112, 131. 

In certain common words N surrenders entirely its guttu- 
ral force: DYTOND in God, ot>N> 4 God, therefore also in the 
counter-tone 145) (and the Lord) acc. § 75; “ION? fo say, acc. 
§ 75, is used just as an adverb to introduce a discourse, 
Latin sct/icet. 


2) SUFFIXES. 


§ 246. Little words that depend on words behind them for sup- 
port seek a substantive word on which to lean. But the 
Hebrew has not many of these. To them belongs NJ", lit. 
now, as a particle expressing entreaty, as guaeso or -dum, 

_ Germ. doch, our now; on the other hand the composite N&N 
oh now! from AN of/, § 101, stands at the commencement of 
an entreaty. Also {DN ¢/en, used in animated questions and 
impatient demands, generally depends on a word behind it: 
TDN IY know then! 


But beside these, only the personal pronouns, when they 
are subordinated by the meaning, depend as unsubstantive 
particles reflexively on other words; and they have coalesced 
into one word with the principal word (wherefore usually they 
only are called suffixes): and since the language used in this 
instance at least the facilities these particles presented for distin- 
guishing certain differences of dependence and independence 
in a sentence, peculiar forms have established themselves here 
from the earliest times, which in their sphere retain more 
faithfully much that elsewhere in the language is well nigh lost. 


§ 247. The suffix when attached to the verb denotes, acc. § 207, 
the accusative of the corresponding personal pronoun; but 
two accusatives governed by one verb, § 122, cannot in 
Hebrew be appended as suffixes to the same verb; and the 
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suffix cannot refer to the person that is the subject of the verb. 
On the other hand, the suffix when attached to a noun denotes, 
acc. § 211, our genitive of the corresponding personal pronoun, 
instead of which we can also use pronominal adjectives (so 
called possessive pronouns): ‘JN pater mei = meus. 

The pronoun is generally affixed in both cases in the same 
way, but to the noun as a rule somewhat more closely and more 
concisely, inasmuch as the connexion of the construct state 
generally is closer than that of the accusative. In the annexation 
it essentially retains always the tone of the whole word (quite 
unlike § 193), and is never annexed immediately, but properly 
by means of a union-vowel (a)-e-(i), § 250, to the final consonant 
of the word: if a suffix gradually loses the tone, the tone in the 
next place withdraws to the union-vowel and accents that: 3—, 
and if the word ends with a strong immoveable vowel, this vowel, 
acc. § 45, displaces the accented or unaccented union-vowel and 
itself receives the tone, save that suffixes which remain firmly a 
closed syllable do not lose the tone even then. Accordingly the 
‘suffixes take the following forms: 

1) In the ¢hird pers. the masc. sing.: #1—, in the noun rarely 
wm—, usually contracted, acc. § 43, into H—, or oftener written 
—; but contraction is not possible in the coincidence of -é-hz, 
which can be shortened only by the expulsion of the breathing 
into -év,.nor in the coincidence of -w-4u, which on the ground of 
audibleness cannot be shortened. The fem. sing.: A— constantly 
written so for dha, sometimes 1-— without Mappiq, 1.e., with 
softening of the eattiral’ in the verb fuller also n—. The masc. 
plur Of— in pause, usually contracted into Db; ‘also i in poetry 
io—, acc. § 184; after Z or @ merely -m, § 45. The fem. plur. 
rarely either accented. 1— or nja— (in pause 1 Kings 7. 37): 
usually contracted into #3— or mI mostly frequently shorter I~. 

2) In the second person the suffix is always 3 for n, § 184, 
serving to distinguish clearly the subordinate pronoun from the 
substantive one. From this the masc. sing.: }— with Sh’va instead 
of a union-vowel, more rarely written 7}—; it has the tone, 
though under certain conditions it loses it; in pause, €. g., }—, 
once NI—, Ex. 29. 35, and then also ¥— especially with par- 
ticles: 33 (in thee), 1 (to thee). The fem. sing.: ‘—, but this ful- 
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ler form is Aramaic rather, and usually 7— , in pause sometimes 
longer J7—. The plur. masc. and fem., 03—, }3—, rarely NJ3—, 
constantly with the tone: here the union-vowel is compressed into 
the weakest germ of a vowel. 


3) In the frst person the sing. is ‘)—— or *}-_, fully retained 
in the verb only, in the noun always shortened to \—; the plur. 
J— (with a noun only in pause) and 3. 

Accordingly these three distinctions must be observed: 1) Suffixes 
which begin without a full vowel, that is }—, oI— ; 2: with a 
guttural the Sh’wa changes into the rapid vowel, acc. § 59, as TYDY, 
DIN*33. — 2) The heavy suffixes DI—, ]2— (and as often as they oc- 
cur pi—, }I—), which can never lose the tone; — 3) the constantly 
toneless, — and 3— or *3-> and Y—. 


The verb with suffixes. 


§ 248. 1. When the suffixes come into conjunction with the per- 
sons of the verb, the ending "— of the fem. sing. of the third 
pers. perf. assumes its harder form -d¢A, acc. § 173, yet the aseeks 
to retain the tone and to draw the ¢/ only to itself, as if this were 
a kind of vowel-ending: hence the suffixes -édm and ehh become 
toneless: DN2N3, yN3N>d; similarly Wn— or w—, § 79: also for 
72N> often in pause especially Wand. — The person-endings 
closing with consonants are diminished before suffixes to vowel- 
endings, especially is the ending of the second plur. perf. oh— 
diminished to 1n—, and the fem. }N— likewise, acc. § 177; also 
mn— of the second fem. sing. perf. often returns to °M; and the 
ending mj— of the second and third fem. plur. is here lost, and 

‘instead of it the ending of the masc. } is used. 


§ 249. The difference of vowels in the two tense-forms strives to 
establish itself here also, since 


a) For the union-vowel of the perf., if an accented vowel is 
required for that purpose, @ remains, but in the imperf. the vowel 
is changed to e, just as these vowels are changed for the same 
object in the final syllable of the mi", § 142; and since 


b) in the same way the suffix O— and }— of the third pers. 
plur. in the imperf. often changes to D—- and }—, and reversely 
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the suffix 3-—— of the second pers. fem. sing. in the perf. change 
into }—. The imperative follows the imperfect here as everywhere. 


The vowel which is here briefly called the union-vowel, was 
originally when before the suffixes of the noun the vowel of the 
stat. constr., § 211, when before the suffixes of the verb the vowel 
of an accusative sign, in its full form ez, related to the NN, § 207. 
A clearer trace of this z has been retained: where the 7 can’ 
stand before the suffix in the tone it often appears closely inter- 
laced with it: hence in the first per. sing. °}— or oftener 13—, plur. 
13; In the third sing. masc. and fem. 13— and m3—, acc. § 33, 
for \3—, 3—, and this again, acc. § 79, contracted from iJ— , 
jJ——; in the second pers. masc. }— from 73—. Still these forms 
are met with almost alone in the imper., which prefers lengthened 
sounds, and in this mainly only in the indicative mood (less in the 
forms described in §§ 223—-35), and indeed then most frequently 
only in pause. 

But poets, loving more sonorous forms, use not only the suffixes un- 
contracted: °JJ"2D° -(pause) 4e will honour me, 19372) he will bless him, 
and load the toneless suffixes with this # attaching it to the vowel-endings of 
the persons of the verb: YIMVYW) they will serve thee (fem.), 333NIW ye 
break me in pieces, but insert the # even before the constantly accented 
Suffix -d (from dhz): 17392" they will catch him, ‘32,2, imper. Qal, curse 
him from a Y"Y 3p. 

2. Since a new accented syllable arises through the suffixes, § 251. 
or at least a previously unaccented syllable becomes accented, 
the verb as to its vowels suffers the following changes, in addition 
to the effects of the general laws, which produced similar results 
in § 199 sq. | 

1) In the perf. Qal the stem-vowel remains before the full 
and strong syllable of the suffixes acc. § 8789, and becomes 
long indeed in a simple syllable, whilst the pretone vowel disap- 
pears: 93303, 12)N, also 723, but compressed before the heavy 
suffix: OJIN. 


2) In the other perfects and in all imperfects before the Sh’va 
of the }— @ remains in a simple syllable, but rarely e and never 
0: SONWN > PEW, WI (Vol. Hif.), also still shorter JYQN1, 4722 
Pi-el perf., but ye imperf.; 72M>1; on the contrary DIONWN : 
therefore before gutt. "5: TWN, aoivx, Don wy ; from y*"y 
12 
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without dissolving the close mass of double-consonants: 920° 
from 30°. 

In a remarkable way the o of the last syllable of the imperf. Qal, 
either displaced or disturbed, at times projects itself towards the beginning 
of the word: OFAYN (thou wilt serve them) from T3yn Ex. 20. 5; 23. 24; 
Deut. 5. 9; 13. 33 am (he has thee for a friend) from 72m b 94. 20, 
even 7M (may he be gracious to thee) from 1h, root }3f1. 

3) The imper. Qal constantly projects the o to the first radi- 
cal: 0303 from 3n2, IN on account of the guttural, from San; 
on the other hand ais retained, acc. § 87, in its place as pretone: 
Spo, AIAN, also WNW, WMP, acc. § 227, but IM from jh. 

§ 252. The "> can here also, as in § 195, wholly lose their final 
letter, since every suffix begins with at least a Sh’va, as 131%, 
3, DY from the perf. Piel 718; in the first pers. sing. imperf. 
Piel PIN Ex. 33. 3, ¢ has taken the place of @ acc. § 115. 
Still not unfrequently the final vowel of the root also re- 
mains before the suffixes, and changes according to the dif- 
ference of tense: 93) perf. Qalwith the suffix of the second 
pers. masc. sing. (}-— abbreviated from }—), °3HM imperf. Piel, 
‘3 imper. Hif.; .N° imperf. Qal according to the poetic form 
§ 194. — The third pers. fem. sing. perf. nds always appends 
the suffixes to the simple ending: 1323. 


§ 253. The suffix is rarely appended toneless to a guttural as to a vowel- 
ending: DYS3 break them! imper. Qal; N3J7ONP take them now! — In 
WIN J would water thee! (fem.) from Pi-el 12°) the @ of the vol., § 228, 
which otherwise is entirely wanting here, shows itself, so that ? separates 
the two vowels. 


THE NOUN WITH SUFFIXES. 


§ 254. The noun stands before the suffix properly in the stat. constr.: 
yet since it constantly forms with the suffix but one word, it can 
also, as far as the laws of the tone permit this, return to the ful- 
ler pronunciation which is peculiar to the s¢az. abs. before the ex- 
ternally similar endings for gender and number, §§ 177, 185 sq., 
and also here and there elsewhere allows a somewhat fuller 
pronunciation, § 260. 

§ 255. 1. Of the nouns without endings for gender or number 

1) the simple ones of the first form return to their original 
state: 130, 1320, yet instead of 7 the 2 of the words without suf- 
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fixes remains somewhat more frequently here, especially of m5 
and before mere Sh’va: wav, Ww, FPXP, and the o is just here 
often firmer, acc. § 23 ad fin.: 1b30, OP gotnt or SDE gotonni 
(my little finger) and n20p. gitobhhd from 22d, Op, Ip. From 
432 garment \1j2 on account of the palatal 4, related to the gut- 
turals, without Dag. lene: from byb: yD or ‘bye, acc. § 60. From 
Hy: Ini, Wi ; from 8: 8, but acc. § 89. 1 often also like 
ayy, inv. From oy, 7 (for WW § 33) Sd: soy, TY, iho; DOWN (your 
Sire) "ph (thy law) from Wx, pn, but also D2DN, n9b> noteworthy 
0735 and 1o2y from i mountain, by shadow, comp. § 112. From 
13 ow S. 146: 133, 1OY, TOW, in pause Ow. 

2) From nouns of the second form which push forward the 
tone-vowel in the sz. c, § 213: yey, D253y from yoy, Fs. The 
rest of this form as well as all with a firm first syllable treat the 
last vowel as it is treated before the plural endings, § 187 sq.; . 
before the suffixes with Sh’va: 727, 02934 and FRyio, OsNvip 
- from 351, N¥i0, on the other hand, PP, D3 3p! from ypt, pa, 
D7 from the inf. Piel 1, Ns, p3an> and ane pony or also 
qn310, and account of gutt. 'y 730k from Ini, nd, M2ID, ION; yet 
acc. § 195, dis also possible with the inf.: nQoWtB Amos 5. 11, 
§ 49. From 3), 01 § 149 ad fin: TY, TL, 104, but Dov, 0207 i 
instead of @ acc. § 115. 


3) The nouns with a vowelless first radical can promote 
the short or merely tone-long vowel of the second radical to the 
first: Wa, TDW, from wot, nov, acc. § 147; further the inf. Qal 
m29W from 33, ian from 3n3, although the o is often lost in 
gutt. h; Oyp2, aNd ‘from yp2, Nnp. Before the Sh’va the short 
vowel can remain in its place or move forward, whence o some- 
times appears reduplicated: 0333n, 71y, "hwy from 330, “Wy, 
nvn, Wow and with Nx": DINYb, acc. § 63, from yow, Nin, 
D2p gorob'kem, DIOND from Hp, OND. This rarely occurs in an 
inf. Hif. from y"p: n3"pn from 1H, root “7. 


With the vowel termination § 256. 


1) of the word *8, § 213, and the names of kindred ‘3y, 

§ dua han coalesces with the 7 of the suffix of the first pers. 

sing.: ©, °2N, swallows up the vowel or Sh’va with which may 

oe Tuan, wd, PH, PP, unites itself with the suffix of the 
12* 
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third pers., the 7 of which can remain, by means of this: 8, 078, 
WB or PD (42s mouth) and almost always YIN (zs father). — From 
2, 78, § 146, in addition to O23, ON also DPI, OD is 
allowable. | 


2) The ending ¢ of the n"9 may be displaced as in the verb, 
§ 252: 93, 994 from 53, is retained however especially in the 
substantive and before the longer suffixes still more frequently 
than in the verb, but then closely coincides externally with the 
ending of the pine before suffixes, § 258: DMN D (their form), 
D23PD (your cattle), PuyD (thy work) from mN2D, napa, nwya; 
elsewhere also nm ne i is frequently retained: 3. (his 
friend) from Yo, § 146; similarly } map, Is. 4.5. From nv, § 146; 
ow or fw; on the contrary, #3 (Aés sufficiency) from 3. 
3) WY once Ex. 18. 18 from the old inf. nwy. » § 238, for inwy 
_ (0 . o 
$257. 2. To n— of the sé. c. of the fem. sing. the suffix is appended 
so that @ remains before it as pretone (when this is possible): 
in’ D; W220, DIND?D. The feminines which have toneless M in 
the sé. c. ,§ 211, append the suffix as to a noun of the first form; 
and if in that case é—é is already very frequent in the sv. ads., 
this ¢ is treated entirely as in 720 ,1.€., sometimes @ and some- 
times ¢ can appear before these accented affixes, apart from their 
origin: 17mg) (Ais sister-in-law) from the.masc. D3, IADN (hes 
enemy) from the masc. 38, fem. N12), N38; @ on the other hand 
remains constantly if it rarely becomes é—é in the sv. abs.: 1AD200 
from n22oy rarely n2? Dd in s¢. abs., e remains from the stem an, 
§ 149: Hy and in the inf. Pi-el: JAPA, also in ina (his going) 
inf. Qal from 720; and 7 remains if an ? in the masc. answers to 
It: m4 $ 187. Those in e—é always show 2 or ¢, those in 6—é 
which have an original ~ often show this z: AVY, INIOP, HAWN), 
from NWN, n7bp, nwn3. From M3, § 186. 1: M2, WS; from nos 
S$ 68, 166, 179: RON. 


§ 258. 3. The vowel termination -ae of the st. c. plur. and du. com- 
bines, acc. § 43, the -7 of the suffix of the first sing. with itself, 
forming dz, likewise the 3— of the second fem. sing., forming 
2— (Aramaic 1}}—): wind, pw, elsewhere swallows up the 
vowel or Sh’va with which a suffix begins: ww, pa wha, and 
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connects itself with the suffix of the third pers., the M of which can 
remain, by means of this: DPV, wPwAD?, but in the masc. sing. 
of this person usually so expels the aspirate that -év is spoken 
instead of aev, acc. § 43: W 02%, and shortens the accented ae to 
é before }— and A— (since these acc. § 247 are toneless }——): 
pe wAdD ; although here the » of the pl. is usually retained in writing. 


And since the majority of these suffixes append no entirely 
new accented syllable, the plur. before them has-the same vowels 
as if the plural-ending -t only were appended, §§ 186—o, whilst 
before the long suffixes through which the word becomes longer 
by an accented syllable, Di—, Ji, D3— }>-— the vowels of 
the sf. c remain, as D321 so P220, as 1290 so pmbn. 

Only a word constantly used in the st. c. plur. like PAWN thy hap- 


piness! Happy art thou!, acc. § 179, retains the vowels of the st. c. be- 
fore the short suffix also. 

The very much shortened "% st. c. from Ma) water, § 178, is redu- 
plicated before suffixes, acc. § 109: nD, but is rarely ‘O° in the st. c. 
without a suffix. 

4. In this same form the suffixes are appended to the plural-§ 259. 
ending -oth, § 177: PND, comp. § 211. 2, although with this 
ending the simpler forms b— and }-—— are often found for on — 
and yiv—. Sometimes this longer kind of suffix is transferred to 
the ending mi of abstracts § 165, the ending -d¢# of the infinitives 
from "5, and the ending of the fem. sing. after 55, Num. 14. 33; 

Ez. 6. 8; % g. 15. 

In addition to the cases cited sometimes a tone-long vowel is retained § 260. 
before the endings of the plur. and sing. fem. and also of the plur. masc. 
and before the suffix even the lighter one, which does not remain in the 
simple st. c.; so 23) (my corpse) as well as 1n?33, WV. my beautiful, 
fem. from mp? haautifil § 149; nan (tunica) , K 155, pl. KIND has in 
the st. c. nih and nis, but Before. suffixes Mand, on wns” ‘most fre- 
quently with gutturals, as boyy from OY, sé. c. yn (viscera), YOAAN 
(Ais ways), acc. § 60 for ITN. 

The participle and the infinitive may take the verbal suffixess 261. 
in as far as they follow more closely the verb in sense, but as 
nouns strictly speaking the nominal suffixes also, as "3x videns 
me and 'N‘4\; yet the nominal suffixes are necessary, to prevent any 
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§ 262. 


§ 263. 
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ambiguity also, if they with the infinitive should denote the agent, 
as AN? to my giving, 1. €., that I give, DONNA yw? on account 
of my driving you forth, that I might drive etc. It is amongst later 
writers that this law begins to be neglected. 


3) CoMBINATION OF PREFIXED AND AFFIXED PARTICLES. 


Particles with suffixes. 


However weak in itself a prefixed or a suffixed particle is, 
yet a firm word is formed by their reciprocal combination and 
conjunction, since the one supports the other; as 3N 0 now / from 
the weak interjection AN, § 101, and NJ—, § 246; NJ bx do 
not now / § 320. But the frequent combination of particles which 
constantly require a complement immediately to follow them, 
with suffixes especially belongs here: 


nit Latin ez, subordinates to itself the same suffixes, acc. 
§ 206, which elsewhere with the verb denote the accusative: 3337 
en eum! he ts there/ and has further this peculiarity that it more 
than usually enlivens the suffixes of the first person by accenting 
them: 137), 33, but in pause 1337, 13371. 


The particles “wW> existence of—, i. e., there is, “NS there ts 
not—, “\) ts yet— , stand properly in the s4¢, acc. § 209. 3, and 
accordingly require, considered strictly as nouns, nominal suffixes, 
but since they very frequently serve as predicates, as a sort of 
incomplete verb, whilst at the same time they supply a subject, 
in this sense they often subordinate to themselves the longer form 
of the verbal suffixes, as verbs and the similarly used 3), as 
IN Lam not; M8 where? follows these, although for D'N where 
are they? DF TN can also be used. All these little words prefer 
even everywhere the fuller verbal suffixes with the insertion of 
the 2, § 250: 38371, Tip, WIN, WY) (Ze ts), in pause FIN, ADAN; 
also °371p3 as [am in duration —, i.e., as long asl am—, on the 
other hand, “ip2 72 my duration, 1.e., giving the perfect sense, »in 
my life«, Syn from my life, i. e. all my life. 


Some longer prepositions also begin to assume the verbal 
suffixes, i. e., to subordinate instead of the genitive more carelessly 
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the accusative: NIANA under her, 3AM sub me, *¥Y3 around me. 
This is universally the case with }m, the very weak -z (§ 242) of 
which has assimilated to the inserted -, § 250, before the lighter 
suffixes, but in such a way that the preposition is doubled before 
It: 30 from me, BQ from him, whilst poets sacrifice this redupli- 
cation for a new extension of the prose form: 110 from him, or 
for a new form from the full }Q: 39 /rom me, WI from him, in 
pause 30 ; all this of course does not concern the longer suffixes: 
pin, O20. 


In the accusative particle Nin, § 207, the distinction betweeng 264. 


the light and the heavy suffixes is so established that the ori- 
ginal 6 remains before the first: ‘in, "Nx, but before the second 
is shortened to e, acc. § 38, whenever they begin with a conso- 
nant, as is the case also when the particle stands before another 
word: DMN (for which ONIN is more frequent in prose), OINN. 
Since this shortened “nN has become so like the preposition “Ns 
with, § 217¢, subsequently the form with o become prevalent for 
this preposition: NIN = FAK. 


Since the relative particle 1p (= guod) can of itself ex-§ 265. 


press any relation of one noun to another, and poets also use 
ipa and 10? for the short prepositions “3 and = {D> especially 
serves even in prose for “3, § 221, before all lighter suffixes ; 
poets have also 03103 for 029. 


With particles the a of the pretone is also more frequent: 
D3, 2195, ONDY (from OY wth, or otherwise longer vowels: 
— fever nd), often 092 as well as 02; and as union-vowel 
a is used so frequently for ¢ that it occurs instead of ¢ before 
¥— even, the second pers. fem. sing. (which is rarely found 
elsewhere, Ez. 25. 4): 92 (i thee fem.) like 392; similarly 32? 
all of us, 12 or 122. Besides, these particles shorten the — 
constantly in pause into ¥—, as 93 (i# thee masc.), 12, Wy. 


Traces of a plural in prepositions are found in 9MN and§ 266. 


DAM: YEN, PANN, VION, etc., although OMND also occurs for 
DITANA. 
}> Jetween is used in the plural only when its suffix also 
has a plural meaning: O73°3} °}2 between me and you. 
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On the other hand, ~by, yy. Y, § 217. b. d, for which 
the more original forms by, ‘by, “IY are still found in poetry, 
assume the apparently plural suffixes only according to § 256. 2. 


APPENDIX TO THE FORMATION OF THE 
NOUN. 


THE NUMERALS. 


§ 267. IAN one, originally WON (thence in an Aramaic form ‘hn, 
Ez. 33. 30) for which acc. § 59 ThX, which also often occurs 
still in continuous discourse, then with the final vowel lengthened 
TAN, § 70; st. c. TON; fem. NON for MIM acc. § 80, in 
pause NMRX. ; 

The word has the force of an adjective, but like the other numerals, 
acc. § 209. 3, can be considered as an incomplete noun and so at least 
be subordinated even in the construct state to a preceding noun, as 
“IPN JIN an ark, Lev. 24. 22; 2 Kings 12. 10; Is. 36. 9. 

Ow two, fem. ony with the 3 elided, § 79, (but ‘wD 
from tw, Jud. 16. 28 without Dag. lene in the NM on ac- 
count of the previous reduplication), s¢.c. °3W, fem. mw. The 
word can be construed as an adjective, but occurs more fre- 
quently in the s¢.c, since it means properly a fair: ev oley, Py 
two nations, fem. DY) AY two women; more closely connected 
with a definite noun iit denotes our doth: Ww both of us, Ww 

DOS both nations. 

The numerals from 3—10 are primarily nouns of multi- 
tude, and therefore as collectives, § 179, have the ending of 
the fem. sing., and are construed in the s¢. ¢: 0°93 nwow three 
sons, lit. trias filiorum, but since they partake more and more 
of a merely adverbial character, and are placed before the 
chief word without any close connexion, as D*J2 nvow three 
sons, or may be placed after it even, as nwow O32, in them 
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the distinction of gender follows this rule, that their primary 
form, 2. ¢., that with the feminine ending, is appropriated for 
the primary gender, z.¢, the masc., whilst, on the other hand, 
they may reject this ending for the es i323 wow three daughters, 
although sometimes N33 nvow also is found. 


The list is: 


stat. abs.. stat. c. stat. abs. stat. c. 
3 nvby ivi voy why 
4 nym ny2qN ys - 
5 mwon nvon van | wn 
6 awY ny! wre = 
7 MAW nyse ya yay 
8 mby  omiby maiow un 
9 myer nywr) yen pein 
ro ayy my wey, as 


If one of these numbers even comes to be used quite inde- 
pendently as a neuter, the proper numeral serves for this pur- 
pose, acc. § 172, in the fem. or in the masc. also, Prov. 
30. 18, 21. , 

The éens are expressed by the plural of the numbers from 
3—10, without distinction of gender, or further formation: 
Dw 30, DYN 4o, DWN 50, DY 60, DYIY 70, DIDW 80, 
Dw go, but onwy is used for 20. 

MND roo, fem. from MND acc. § 186, sé. ¢& MND, dual 
DINND 200, for ND, § 73, plur. sf. ads. and c. DiND; MIND wow 
300 ete, — AON masc. 1000, dual DYBON 2000, plur. ppby. — 
The fem. 327, subsequently 1, § 165, came gradually to 
stand for 10,000. 


In the construction of the wwits with the ¢ens, according § 268. 


to the simplest order, the former are placed first without an 
and, but then both words form a kind of inseparable com- 
pound (as sedecim, guindecim), in which the subordinate word, 
i. e., the ten, in a remarkable way follows the gender of the 
unit, that is, without feminine ending "Vy after those units 
which, acc. § 267, in comformity with the sense are used as 
masc., but with a weak feminine ending 7)Wy after those 


- 
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On the other hand, ~by, by, “IY, § 217. b. d, for which 
the more original forms by, ‘by, “IY are still fond in poetry, 
assume the apparently plural suffixes only according to § 256. 2. 


APPENDIX TO THE FORMATION OF THE 
NOUN. 


THE NUMERALS. 


§ 267. “INN one, originally WON (thence in an Aramaic form ‘nN, 
Ez. 33. 30) for which acc. § 59 Thx, which also often occurs 
still in continuous discourse, then with the final vowel lengthened 
TIMN, § 70; st. c. TRS; fem. NOX for MyMN acc. § 80, in 
pause DMN. 

The word has the force of an adjective, but like the other numerals, 
acc. § 209. 3, can be considered as an incomplete noun and so at least 
be subordinated even in the construct state to a preceding noun, as 
“IAN JIN an ark, Lev. 24. 22; 2 Kings 12. 10; Is. 36. 9. 

Dw two, fem. mnw with the 3 elided, § 79, (but ‘nw 
Srom two, Jud. 16. 28 without Dag. lene in the 0D on ac- 
count of the previous reduplication), s¢.c. °}W, fem. ‘mw. The 
word can be construed as an adjective, but occurs more fre- 
quently in the s¢#.c, since it means properly a pair: mn? 7 
two nations, fem. OW) AY two women; more closely connected 
with a definite noun it denotes our doth: ww doth of us, 3 

DDN both nations. 

The numerals from 3—10 are primarily nouns of multi- 
tude, and therefore as collectives, § 179, have the ending of 
the on sing., and are construed in the s¢. ¢: 0°33 nwo three 
sons, lit. trias filiorum; but since they partake more and more 
of a merely adverbial character, and are placed before the 
chief word without any close connexion, as MYR NWOW shree 
sons, or may be placed after it even, as NWOW 0°33, in them 
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the distinction of gender follows this rule, that their primary 
form, 7. ¢., that with the feminine ending, is appropriated for 
the primary gender, ¢.¢., the masc., whilst, on the other hand, 
they may reject this siding for the ons ma wou three daughters, 
although sometimes niJ2 nvow also is found. 


The list is: 


stat. abs.. «Stat. c. stat. abs. stat. c. 
3 ney nviow wow wow 
4 nyDN ny2 Qs yaqN = 
5 mwon nwign ven | won 
6 ayy nvy wy -_ 
7 yay nyse yiv yaw 
8 nipw naby nipw a 
9 Ayer nyen e249 yun 
ro my nyyy wy = 


If one of these numbers even comes to be used quite inde- 
pendently as a neuter, the proper numeral serves for this pur- 
pose, acc. § 172, in the fem. or in the masc. also, Prov. 
30. 18, 21. 


The zens are expressed by the plural of the numbers from 
3—I10, without distinction of gender, or further formation: 
ow oy 30, DEIN 40, DWF 50, WY 60, DYIW 70, DUIDY 8o, 
Dwr go, but py wy is used for 20. 

MND roo, fem. from MND acc. § 186, sé. & OND, dual 
DIDNND 200, fe: ND, § 73, plur. st. abs. ance DiND; NIND ww 
300 etc. — AON masc. 1000, dual D'BON 2000, plur. meby. — 
The fem. 7227, subsequently 2, § 165, came gradually to 
stand for 10,000. 


In the construction of the wvzts with the zens, according§ 268. 


to the simplest order, the former are placed first without an 
and, but then both words form a kind of inseparable com- 
pound (as sedecim , quindecim), in which the subordinate word, 
i. e., the ten, in a remarkable way follows the gender of the 
unit, that is, without feminine ending "Wy after those units 
which, acc. § 267, in comformity with the sense are used as 
masc., but with a weak feminine ending MWY after those 
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which are used as in sense fem.; and since this compound 
numeral is inflexible, i. e., cannot stand in the construct state 
before another noun, such constructions arise as Wy nwo 
D3 13 sons, NWI wy wow 13 daughters. The units have 
constantly the sf. ¢. when they have no ending; and the 
punctation is always wy ohh) 12, masc., MIYy ony 12, fem. 
somewhat shorter with -aem (ae) for -dim. For the first mem- 
ber of WWy ON 11, masc. and MWY NAN 11, fem., “MWY, of 
uncertain origin, is also met with. 


In the combination of the units and the tens from 20 upwards the smal- 
ler number can precede or follow, but avd is always put between them; it 
is the same in the combination of the hundreds with lower numbers; but 
the thousands generally precede. 


§ 269. Derived numeric words are especially the following: 


1) The numeral adjectives, formed by the ending -7, § 164, 
but in 3—10 in such a way that the # of the adjective uni- 
formly appears also in the preceding syllable: why third, 
WI fourth, wan or Wyn fifth, WY sixth, IW seventh, oe 
eighth, wn ninth, yey tenth; from 0 aw: WW, acc. § 115, second, 
plur. O3Y. — “ION uaus in enumerations from 1 upwards is 
clearly = first also: in other cases JiwiN foremost, first is used. 
Numeral adjectives are not derived from the numbers higher 
than 10, so that the simple numerals must be used for them 
also, § 287. 

2) The dual of the numerals 3—10 expresses reduplication, 
and thence manifoldness from unity, the force of our /old, 
DIAYIN fourfold, four-times, that is, four-times together instead 
of once. 

3) The word Ame (OYB, ris) fem., of time also plur. nim} 
and 0°3) is either added, as 539 vbw three times, thrice, or 
the numeral is used alone in the ‘feminine, z. ¢., the neuter: 
DTN one time, Once, on 2 limes, twice, yaw 7 times, DRDO in 
the st. c. § 204. 2, or MND in pause, 100 “mes. 
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COMPOSITION. 


Composition as it exists in the Indo-European languages § 270. 


is sometimes met with in the few words which, according to 
the law of the incomplete nouns, § 209. 3, combining in this 
composition but at the same time with new meaning, are 
used as simple substantives or adjectives: dys a not-high, thence 
lowness, badness, ruin; in poetry mp3 not-what, 1. €., zothing, 
Job 26.7; 5x xb the xot-god, no-god, “mn-by immortality, Of 
composition in the case of two. equal ‘words there is the 
example: @ sword PHD of point-points, i. e., of many points, 
where the plural ending embraces both compound nouns. 

In another way two words may be joined together most 
closely both in sound and writing which are always connected 
in thought, § 268, especially in propernames, as }'°13, lit. 
Jamin's son, but this is an accidental coalescence. The great 
abbreviation of many such proper-names should be observed: 
NPI NM from 5x prim (strong is God), mown, or still shorter 
maby, from 7) nbz (Jahve rewardeth); the name Jahve is ab- 
breviated when it is the first member into “jm or “', acc. 
§ 72, when it is the last, into W—, and this further into A}— 
or 7}, as JO and IN. 

There is further no proper composition if of two relative particles, 
which together form one idea, the smaller one comes gradually to stand 
first, as 7279 is used, Jos. 17.5; 22. 29, as of equal meaning for J 3 
apart from—, besides—. 

Examples of one adjective explaining itself by an other (a kind of 
composition) are: OO IN 2, white-reddish, which two words, however, 


stand both in the fem. Lev. 1 3. 19, and p18 VYID the Great- Righteous, 
(i. e., God), Job. 34. 17). 


THE PROPER NAMES OF THE OLD LANGUAGE. 


The proper-names form a specially large class of nouns, which ing271. 


reference to their original meaning are in general still very clear in Hebrew, 
but present much that is peculiar, since many of them go back into far 
earlier times. We confine ourselves here to the names of men. * 
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§ 272, 1. The oldest are many of them simple, as }"] Fudge, \Q’ Dexter. 
byw Fox, of men; on ewe, now, acc. § 173, Fucunda, of women; 
comp. § 162. 


§ 273. Amongst the compound ones 1) very many are borrowed from family rela- 


tions, as D13°2N Nadab’s father, Dy} IN: Noam’s father , OYJ nN Noam’s 
brother, por ‘Yamin's son, all connected by the stat. constr., but in this 
composition more closely coalescing. — 2) Many are fenied by the aid 
of the word folk, people, nation, as JIDOY = Aristodémos, DY3INI Volk- 
breit:; but still more — 3) are compounded with a name of God, as 
Ww. ON Helpgod in the st. constr, or even originating in a full sentence, as 
Wi x Godhelps form the perf. MS, DIN} according to Hellenistic voca- 
lisation NatavairA Godgave, i. e., "Theodbros. 


§ 274. 2. Whilst the worship of Jahve, i. e., the higher religion, became con- 
tinually more prevalent, very many new proper-names were formed by 
composition with the higher divine name Fahkve, § 270. And all such 
compound proper-names, § 273 sq., might be transferred unaltered to 
women also, since the language here exhausted its formative resources 
in some such way as ¢0datumv and all similar compound adjectives in 
Greek are used for the feminine gender also. 

S275. 3. In the last centuries before Christ the formation of proper-names 
for men gradually exhausted itself, and a few of the old, indeed, the 
oldest names came to be so much the more frequently used. 


THIRD PART. 
SYNTAX. 


LVNLNL VL LONI 


A. THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


A sentence is composed of a person, § 171, as the chief§$276. 


word and the predicate in reference to it; or, in other words, 
it is the intelligible combination of subject and predicate as 
the two essential and equally substantive members of the sen- 
tence, in whatever form and of whatever compass these two 
essential parts may be: Mi IN 7 am /ahve, ph XW he is 
righteous , 34 5 fo me (mine) is might, DI VSP arvest is 
to-day; "27 he. or impersonally ¢7 ts satd, (3%, or VDID zt will 
be said. If one of these two essential members is absent, there 
is an incomplete sentence, § 327 sq.: but besides them yet 
other members may be added in subordination to them. And, 
therefore, since each of the two essential members as well as 
each of the other possible parts, can be extended to longer | 
or shorter groups of words, 


1. THE CONSTRUCTION AND FORCE OF SINGLE GROUPS 
OF WORDS AS MEMBERS OF A SENTENCE 


must be further explained. Of these there are three chief classes: 
but almost universally it makes in each a great difference 
whether the noun in question is a 


definite or indefinite noun. 


Every noun, and every pronoun, must in its place in a§ 277. 


sentence have the force of either a definite or an indefinite 
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one; and a noun may always be raised to the force of a definite 
one by the article, § 181. 


The article stood originally as every pronoun in apposition 
to the substantive, but has been so closely linked together in 
Hebrew with the following word that it is no longer an indepen- 
dent word. In the poets somewhat less frequent, it is very often 
used in the common language, and also to form a general name 
by giving prominence to an adjective in the masc. sing.: 39339 
the Canaanite (and not the Hebrew, for instance), 20 the ‘foot- 
man, i. @., the infantry, *3O1pN the ancient, or ancients; monn 
the sighed, i.e., often that part of the people which has escaped 
the final overthrow, 29ND «the ambushn, 1.€., that part of the sol- 
diers which is placed in reserve. 


Proper-names, especially of persons, frequently lose the ar- 

ticle as if they were beyond the need of the distinction that it 

| gives, e. g., DvTNT and more commonly DON God; but they 

retain fully then also the force of the article in reference to their 

sense and construction. All pronouns likewise have primarily of 

themselves the force of definite words, whether they stand alone 

or as suffixes, as also several numeric and relative words which 

are like the pronouns in meaning: 55 a//, wx in the stronger 
meaning @ man, 1. e., anyone, each. 


Accordingly if a word is definite, whether it be so of itself in 
some way or on account of the connexion in which it stands, or 
whether it be so by choice, i. e., by assumption of the article, it 
has always as such far greater force in the sentence than an in- 
definite word; therefore, amongst other things, the accusative sign 
nix, § 207, stands before it only. 

In Aramaic the 5 of the dative is much more used in those cases in 
‘which the genuine Hebrew has this “HN as accusative sign, and, there- 
fore, the dative stands also for the stronger accusative. This is met with 
here and there in some later pieces of the Hebrew of the O. T., as } 69. 
6; 116. 16; 129. 3. 

§ 278. The omission of the article before a noun which is qualified 
to receive it sufficiently expresses of itself that the object is inten- 
tionally presented as a single or indefinite somewhat; accor- 
dingly the indefinite plur. can express without any further addi- 


4 
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tion the force of our word some: aha) Sy suckling of some days, 
Is. 65. 20; } 39. 6. It is but rarely and by degrees that INN one 
came to be used to express the indefinite: INN WN @ man, any bb 
a basket, also in the plur. ONAN DN some days; ; if men are spo- 
ken of, YN man, i. e., one, plur. DWN some may be put in appo- 
sition to another Si ante or inserted in the midst of a series 
of words, 1 Sam. 31. 3. 

A stronger expression of indefiniteness is obtained by such constructions 
as Pay THN2 in one of thy cities (lit. gates, markets), j. e., in some one 
City of thine. : 

Further, the preposition }0 /vom also in many ways expresses 
very finely but intelligibly the idea of indefiniteness, as in the 
place of the subject DYA4D IS) there came forth some from the 
people; or in the place of the accusative depending upon a verb, 
as DYITID VRWI he left from the people (how many is undefined), 
and in such rarer cases as Jer. 48. 32; Cant. 1. 2; and repeated, 
and therefore on account of the different predicates antithetical, ~- 
OND . . DFID some (of them)..... others, 1 Chr. 9. 28—3o0. 
Hence the remarkable compounds, acc. § 270, with particles of 
similar meaning, bon all that ever Gen. 9. 10; “IND any one of.... 
Deut. 15. 7. 


THE FIRST CLASS OF WORD-GROUPS. 
The verb in its province of free subordination. 


The verb is so predominant from its position and importance § 279. 
in the sentence, and from its meaning so powerful, that in most 
sentences it is as a corner-stone around which many other words 
dependent upon it collect. It can subordinate to itself one or 
more nouns, and even another verb; but every word that it sub- 
ordinates, it subordinates only mediately and freely, therefore, in 
the accusative, only this accusative appears without any external 
mark in many constructions, so that the subordination is shown 
only by the sense of the whole context. 


The Jzf., and, from the other direction, the fav. and even the adjective, 
possess similar powers of subordination, in as far as they all spring from the 
verb; but since, as nouns they are farther removed in many respects from 
the verb, and often lose its active force, they are construed in many groups 
of words more like nouns. 
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THE VERB WITH THE ACCUSATIVE AND PREPOSITIONS. 


In the bare accusative alone the verb finds its proper exten- 
sion and completion in many different ways, acc. §§ 204—6, 
which may possibly all concur in one sentence and in connexion 
with the same verb. The Hebrew makes the more frequent use 
of this immediate connexion of verb and subordinated noun the 
less it has our cases, and the more, therefore, it must resort to the 
mediate connexion by prepositions, § 217, when the accusative 
does not suffice: still the use of prepositions, on the other hand, 
has here so much the more various application, since no compo- 
sition of the verb with prepositions is possible. 


1. When the meaning of the verb is to be more closely de- 
fined in the most general way in its relation or its manner, the 
bare accusative generally suffices in Hebrew, without more defi- 
nite prepositions; in which case either an adjective can be subor- 
dinated : DINY Di he flees naked*, or asubstantive: J willbe greater 
than thou “D211 as to the throne; the water rose 15 cubits Gen. 7, 20; 
L love her A134 with willingness , 1. e., gladly, accordingly in our 
language an adverb, 2 37 or ‘QWE fo go captive or into captivity. 

The construction an son you will be devoured by the sword, Is. i. 
20; Prov. 19. 23, met with in the poets, is bolder and uncommon, since 
in the somewhat resembling nominal group = ls) ’ 228 devoured - of -the- 
sword can be said, acc. § 288. 

With the help of a substantive short combinations of words 
also may in this way be subordinated for nearer definition: 4e 
wept oma bip with @ loud voice, i. e., aloud; whoever works W811 *\2 
with slack hand, or as we say, carelessly ;;or even an entire short 
sentence: J saw God DY}B7ON DIE face to face, 1, €., quite near, 
before the eyes; Ae met him ‘FID ynp rent as to his piston 1G 
with his garment rent, acc. §§ 341, 288. 


It is most remarkable here that the infinitive also 1s very fre- 
quently used to explain and describe more fully the nature of the 


* That here and in similar, according to the Latin doubtful, cases, 
we have really the accusative in the Semitic tongues, the Arabic every- 
where shows. 
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chief action. If this is done with some emphasis, the inf. abso- 
lute is always used: punish him will God N'D1\ Fal so that he 
punishes and heals, not only punishing but healing also, Is. 19. 22; 
L will finish tt mp2 Ni beginning and ending (for we may often 
use our participle in a similar subordination, for the sake of bre- 
vity); and some much used infinitives of this kind have thereby 
become established adverbs: Ini more, lit. augendo, 20° well, lit., 
doing well, 03W indwstriously, lit. rising early, but all these can 
be construed with verbs only, whilst 10 guzck/y and still more 
M271] much are construed more freely in any manner. — The ex- 
planation by means of the inf. with “2 is somewhat more adaptive 
and briefer, of which a specially frequent example sbxd to say, 
i. e., sO that he says, or saying, to quote his words, which sign 
is always followed immediately by the words or thought to be 
quoted, §§ 237, 245. 


If the same verb is repeated in the inf. abs., both when closely 
conjoined forming one idea, this construction expresses, as if 
by painting, the constant incessant advance, or also the full un- 
doubted existence of the action, and may be variously rendered 
according to the connexion in our languages: yin wow hear ye, 
hear ye/, i. e., either listen carefully, Job 13. 17, or listen conti-_ 
nually, Is. 6: 9; ya 120 he ts gone gone, i. e., quite, wholly gone 
away. To such an inf. abs. a second may be joined by and xv» 
3IW) NY? Le went out and in continually; but 300 especially may be 
so used to give prominence to the idea of the continued increase 
of an action: 1) ton 70H he went continually and grew, i. e., he 
became gradually greater and greater (where, however, the second 
verb is in the part. intrans. § 169), or with greater nicety thus: 
iv B19 ww they returned continually. With this meaning the 
proper position of the inf. absol. is after its verb, quite the con- 
trary of what is observed in the very different case § 312: only in 
especially emphatic discourse does the inf. abs. with this meaning 
sometimes appear before the verb. 


If the verbal idea is to be further described merely as to its§ 281. 
contents or as it were its extension, this occurs 


a) most naturally in the frequent construction of the verb 
with the accusative of its cognate noun, in order to confine itself 
13 
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to itself: nv yr to know, 1. e., 20 have wisdom, or to limit the 
general by something special: bey 122 NDB to weep a great 
weeping, 1. €., very much, IN np30 ‘Dt flee the sword’s 
flight, i. e., as one flees before ‘the sword; in this way a stmzlar 
substantive also may be subordinated. 

b) Verbs which denote a state or condition, are construed 
immediately with their supplement, especially the very various 
verbs for /u// and the contrary, as pn? yaw to be satisfied with 
bread, 310 DN to want good, OD ny the ground ascended, became 
high, and full of thorns: yet here “3 is sometimes added, 88. 4. 
Similarly Y2I7NN mon he became afflicted i in his feet, mn “Aa fo be 
strong in might, but in the latter case more emphatically with =? 
also, in the fitting place: t” relation to, 1 Kings 10. 23. 

c) The accusative points out briefly, and so generally used 
indefinitely, the member or the part of a whole which is chiefly 

~ concerned: Wd Wei] he smote him as to the soul, or the life, 1. e., 
to death, and ‘with a reflexive verb: DEN 7) naw to bow oneself 
with the face. 

2, The accusative construction is stronger and more appa- 
rent when it expresses the motion and direction of a verb of mo- 
tion towards a place; “ft your hands Wp to the sanctuary; he 
called them Wen into the field: yet when a person is spoken of a 
preposition of motion is always required, and in reference to pla- 
ces merely the ending N—, § 216, is often added. — Further 
when it expresses the final effect and result of an action: NOD yt 
to sleep (into or to) the death, so that sleep becomes death; it de- 
came putrid Dyoin fo worms. Yet ee, to expresses more distinctly 
the meaning of getting fo be or becoming before a more exact predi- 
cate: pwnd ri] be ye to, 1. e., become men, pn? mi Zo become to 
SOrVICE, 1. @., serviceable, ian NY) fo g0 forth to freedom, 1, €., to 
become free. 

§ 282. 3. The strongest meaning of this construction, in which the 
subordinated person or thing is itself affected and determined by 
the action, is established with additional power, so that half-pas- 
sive verbs also, and those which have no full passive, can receive 
this power by a new turn of their meaning: as PON TP J called him 
SO AbD I was able,i.e., overcame Azim, ON it came, i.e., reached 
him, PONY? I went out (of) st, i. e., left it. "Whether the iaaouige 
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raises a verb to this power, or construes it always or sometimes 
and in prose mediately by prepositions, or also defines again 
more nearly the meaning, which is capable of immediate relation, 
by prepositions (as ON NP Ze called to him, or also called him to 
him, YON NOP he called after him), must everywhere be learnt 
from the particular cases: in general the Hebrew has in this 
respect great freedom and flexibility. 

Nevertheless the language already begins to subordinate many 
a word more loosely with “2 w7th, in the place of the immediate 
and strongly active construction: 3 %2) 40 work with one, 1. €., to 
cause him to work, compel to labour, use as a slave, which might, 
therefore, be more concisely expressed by the causal verb T2yn 
with the accusative. 

A causal-stem from the active verb, Hif-fl or Pi-el, has in§ 283. 
itself, acc. § 122, the power of subordinating two different objects. 
But every other verb also can subordinate two objects, in them- 
selves distant from each other, first the person affected by the 
action, secondly, the thing implied in it, if both are possible ac- 
cording to one of the above cases: 

1) According to the first case, § 279: he rules the nations 
own MY with knowledge and prudence, Jer. 3. 15; Mic. 7. 2. 

2) Very frequently according to the case, § 281; especially 
are all the various verbs of filling, satisfying, enlivening, supporting, 
surrounding and clothing with their opposites: depriving, etc., 
construed with two different objects, although here prepositions 
also may promote clearness: Dip, e. g., fo come before, 1. €., to an- 
ticipate in giving, with the subordination of both the recipient and 
the present . 21. 4, yet also with the present subordinated by “3 
with, Mic. 6. 6. 

3) Since the verbs of treating and rewarding, of enquiring, 
teaching, commanding as well as of answering, further of giving, 
subordinate as naturally the person as the thing according to the 
third case, § 282, they are very frequently construed with two of 
these objects: yet the substance of the teaching may also be more 
loosely added by “3 about, concerning, and the person taught is 
sometimes put in the dative, i. e., with ee as in modern langua- 
ges; an infinitive also prefers aibordiaation by means of Pie 


niwye PRN L gave, i. €., allowed, ¢o thee to do. 
13* 
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§ 284. In an entirely different way a complete sentence, i. e., 
subject and predicate may be subordinated in both its parts 
to an active verb; the verbs of making, appointing, naming, 
and the like have especially this force: just as we say N°) NAN 
thou art prophet, so also N°2) PHNI L made thee prophet, he 
made the altar YY wood, i. e., wooden (of wood), comp. § 296, 
but also thus: he dwilt the stones M211 (into) an altar, built of 
them an altar, as we should say; the verbs of the senses and 
of thinking or believing: Z consider them ony blind; in this as 
well as in the previous case, Er) may be added for clearness: 
they anointed David 122° to (be) king, he held her N37 for @ 
drunken woman. 

This construction is more important if a fuller sentence, 
e. g., a verbal sentence, is thus subordinated: and, when the 
participle as describing a state is less suitable, a finite verb 
may be thus subordinated: %N3 0°43 AN which in sense corres- 
ponds to the Latin widit gentes venisse, Bp. 1. 10; but more 
rarely the freer position of the words also corresponds with 
the Lat. accus. cum inf. Jer. 36. 9, comp. Judg. 11. 20; Num. 20, 
21; Jer. 6. 6; 13. 213; 30. 6. 

If by the passive construction that object which in all the above 
cases was the affected person, becomes the person of the sentence, i. e., 
nominative or subject, the other object still remains subordinate in the 
accusative , as nw ny v commissioned with hard (command), since the 


‘ verb A 2v to send when it denotes commissioning or commanding is con- 
strued with two objects, acc. § 283. 
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§ 28c. A verb which requires the help of another verb to com- 
plete its meaning generally subordinates the second verb in 
the infinitive, and mostly with . :DNBD ban he ceased to go out, 
niwy> Mn) he magnified to do, \. e., he did much, but, espe- 
cially in poetry, without 2s as nab “wh he made eae L0 £0, 
i. €., went straight, since we prefer in our languages to ex- 
press one of these subordinate verbs by an adverb. It is very 
rarely, and only in poetry, that the imperfect performs this 
service of completing an incomplete verb: MIN Nyy J know 
how to flatter, Job. 32. 22; Is. 42. 21; Bp. 4. 14. ‘Stil more 


” 
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rarely is the participle also thus subordinated, as describing a 
state or facility, as j439 YI! who knows how to play, 1 Sam. 16. 16. 

In another way, more Aramaic and in Hebrew poetic 
rather, a second verb may be set in apposition to the first 
immediately (i. e., without amd), so as to form a sort of ver- 
bal compound, by means of which both verbs more closely 
conjoin to express one idea: Ip ps re crushed left, i. e. left 
crushed, 23 339n bx enlarge not ye speak ye, i. @., speak not 
much, But this construction is rare in prose. 


SECOND CLASS OF WORD-GROUPS. 


Words in attraction (in the construct state); the genitive and what 
ts like it. 

The attraction of words, explained at length § 208, 1s 

1. Most necessary and strongest when the noun in its most 
proper character, i. e., as substantive, attracts and conjoins 
with itself most closely another word of equal force and in- 
dependence but with an entirely different position and relation, 
although still belonging to it and indispensably needful: in 
such a case neither mere apposition nor loose subordination 
of the second word (in the acc.) gives the sense, and the strict 
subordination alone is sufficient, whether the second word is 
a substantive, or an adjective with the meaning of a substan- 
tive, or a pronoun. If the first word denotes an action, the 
second may indicate either its origin or its object, as ‘IN 
my fear means in different connexions either the fear which 
L have, or the fear of me, and {72y 721 either the word of his 
servant or the word concerning him, Is. 44. 26. But the first 
word often indicates only a general relation, e. g., time, place, 
intention, and in the last case may stand also before a whole 
sentence as its supplement, §§ 299, 332, sq. Or the first word 
gives prominence to an individual or individuals of a whole: 
Wja jOp the little one (i. e., as we say the smallest) of his sons, 
and if the second is indefinite: DIN °3°D) anointed of mankind, 
1. e., anointed men and no others. But proper-names lees 
adapt themselves as first members of this chain: MIND Ir 
Jahve (the God) of hosts, for which ‘8 ‘eTeN M51) Is often used. 
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The usage of the so called incomplete nouns § 209. 3, should be 
especially observed, as Mi. OP voice Fahve's can mean simply hear 
Fahve... even in the regular order of the words, . 29. 3, sq. And 
the simple numerals from 3—1I0, often even pw two, prop. a pair, be- 
long here originally as to usage, § 267. 


§ 287. The exact contrary of this arises if a substantive is fur- 
ther supplemented with a description of its properties or its 
contents: these additions are connected in sense much more 
loosely with the substantive around which they collect, and 
which always predominates. If, therefore, 


a) an adjective or a pronoun allies itself with a substantive, it regu- 
larly co-ordinates, and not subordinates, itself to it: cases of subordina- 
tion are rare here, and mostly only when the article is added, acc. §. 298: 
pai OF the innocent blood, as well as ‘pai DN, Deut. 19. 13, comp. 
21. 8, 9; it is somewhat different if the adjective, equally as well as a sub- 
stantive that serves for description, is put first as neuter in the s¢.c. with strong 
emphasis, and in grand poetic style: THD wip the holiness (das 
Heilige, adj.) . they dwellings almost equal to thy holiest dwellings, 
p. 46. 5, PY NQD wonder of counsellor, i. e , wonderful counsellor, Is. 
9. 5, or if it is similarly subordinated as the second member; Y1 oe 
woman of evil, i. e., most wicked woman. 

6) Ideas which according to the historical development of the Hebrew 
language are expressed most easily by adverbs or compounds with pre- 
positions and similar words, are more frequently co-ordinated merely than 
subordinated in close connexion; we find pure co-ordination in cases like 
QVUY my helf in me, i. e., my inward help, M02 WD Kush careless, 
i. @, careless Kish, Ez. 30. 9; but with Oy DIN men a few, i. e., 
few men, interchanges DY ‘IND in the same meaning, with DIM D1 éx- 
nocent blood DIN 19%. Further may stand in the st. c.: : AUBy nisbon 


kingdoms- Rorewards.’ i.e., northern kingdoms, pin sabay Gods ‘from afar, 
i. e., far-coming gods. 


c) A substantive remains loosely co-ordinate if it only 
gives in other words the sense of the first: 3220 ay David 
the king, or if. a corresponding adjective does not exist and 
yet subordination would convey a false meaning: mana MIs 
puella virgo. In other cases it is always subordinate; and 
substantives must serve by circumlocution to express qualities 
all the more, since in Hebrew from many nouns no adjectives 
have been formed (§ 164), as yY MN ark of wood, i. e., wooden 
ark, "De ON gods of silver, 1. e., silver gods, bn Wa hero of 
might, 1. @., mighty; ; and 5x ny Goa’s, i. @., divine assembly, 


. 
4 
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where just as in bby nio?00 the gods’ ,i. e., idolatrous 2ingdoms, 
the shortest substantive suffices to indicate the quality. 

The want of common adjectives, § 164, is also very much helped out 
by prefixing in the st. c.a short personal name of a general signification, 
as alia WN wir formae, i. e. formosus, eee by2 a master of words, i. &., 
who has something to say (to complain), as P] filius opum, i. e., opu- 
lentus, well-to-do. 

Since the numerals beyond ro, acc. § 269, can form no adjectives, 
the signification of the adjectives is expressed by a combination of words, 
so that even this may be said: my wan) nv the year of the 50 years, 
i. e., the goth year, or shorter mw ‘ona in the ‘50th year, But the same 
sigaitication of all numbers also may be so rendered: yawn ow the year 
of the seven (years), i. e., the seventh. 

But one of these ,ubstantives may easily separate itself 
more, and with the rejection of the s# « subordinate itself 
more freely, i. e., either in the accusative, or, acc. § 293, even 
in the same case as the preceding noun, whenever it describes 
nothing but the common predicates of measure: "809 0) 
days of number, i. e., numerable, few; or of contents: D'jonn 
Dw Mw. stores in the field of wheat, Jer. 41. 8; Ex. 22. 30: 
yy by MWS @ grove of any wood (also after a longer paren- 
thesis Deut. 17. 8): DID ...... brn the flood...of waters, 
Gen. 7. 6, comp. 6. 17; nwnan “pan the calves the brass, i. &., 
brazen, 2 Kings 16. 17, comp. § 290. — Similarly mn’ Ao 
MY what will come to pass evil, i. e. what evil. — The name 
of the contents of a number beyond ro, or of a measure then 
suffices at the end in the sing. and without the article, and 
after an indication of plurality in number a second plur. 1 
unneedful: W's Dn yy 20 man, Nidsp OND wow three measures 
meal, hundred “28 pb rams (i. @., fleeces) wool, On yin a 
week days, \. e., time, a week long. 


3. Every participle and adjective can be supplemented asg 288. 
a noun by any substantive, and a substantive which for any 
reason whatosever subordinates itself in the accusative to a 
verb, is construed with the participle chiefly in the s¢. ¢; al- 
though the looser subordination by the accusative is not very 
unnatural. Thus 

a) the. participle of the active verb: DTN ‘nN lovers of 
God, D° 2) WND enlightening the eyes; also bolder constructions, 
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when the accusative would not generally suffice, are found in 
these series of ideas: “Dy ont dust-creepers, VAP. °2I grave-lying 
(those lying in the grave); in poetry also with the inf.: Dip "ND v'n 
early risers, acc. § 285. The accusative is generally found only 
when the participle is a decided tense-form, acc. § 168, 2. 

b) Of the passive verb: pY “WAN clothed in mourning, other- 
wise MW'N a born-of-woman; but since the participle has natu- 
rally the force of a relative te who or who is of—, a whole 
passive sentence may take this construction in such a way that 
that substantive which is really the subject of the passive verb 
is now put in the sé. a: NY NWI he who is of forgiven sin, 1. e., 
whose sin is forgiven. In the last case the subordinate sub- 
stantive may separate itself in the accusative only if the par- 
ticiple is subordinated itself as a descriptive word, acc. § 279, 
and is therefore more inflexible: he came ‘HIND YP torn as 
to his raiment. 

_ ¢) Adjectives or participles instead of them: nd 513 greatly- 
strong, a3) 7 fainthearted,; DYO ID unwise Prov. 11, 22; AINN bin 
she who ts love-sick, \\S “2 wickedly faithless; rarely with a 
reflexive suffix to the noun: "375 110) he who ts perverse of his 
ways, 1. €., whose own ways are perverse, Prov. 14. 2. The 
accusative, however, is allowable mostly only where the posi- 
tion of the words does not allow the s¢. ¢, Job 15. 10; a 
preposition also is sometimes added for the sake of clearness, 
as § 280, Job 32. 4, 6. 

If an adjective is to be supplemented by another adjective 
or an adverb, either of them must be’co-ordinated merely: a 
“Nt very great, DIN %P3 vainly innocent. 


Consequences of the attraction. 


§ 289. Since the construct state introduces a series of ideas and 


words which are completed only at the end of the series, these 
consequences must follow: 


1. No adjective or pronoun or any other appositional 
word can intervene; but a merely repeated word, or one ex- 
plained by a similar word, may be continued in the sv. ¢, 
whilst the discourse awaits addition: 3% MD 1) streams, 
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brooks of honey and milk, Job 20. 17 (comp., however, Jer. 7, 24). 
But the intervention of a preposition, especially of a small one, 
does not much obstruct the s¢. ¢., when in signification such 
a series of ideas holds together more closely, although it is 
generally only poets that avail themselves of this Aramaic free- 
ness: pain N12) prophets from their hearts, 1. e., of their own 
liking, y sha “A mountains in Gilbéa, ‘3 *DIN ioe cleaving to 
him, acc. § 288: Baby) POD the right of the house, instead of 
which ze, yo also might be used. Besides, the little word 
b> all rarely intervenes. 

2. The first member does not readily receive the article, § 290. 
which rather attracts the emphasis of the pronunciation to- 
wards ,the beginning, whilst in the series it hastens to the end: 
the article is affixed, therefore, to the last member, even if this 
of itself ought not to have it, but extends its force from this 
to the first member: 23m 30 the fainthearted (one); if the last 
member is definite even without the article, its definiteness 
affects just as strongly the first: W73 the son of Isai, 13 my 
son, if it must, acc. § 278, necessarily remain indefinite, the 
first loses the article which it might have from its own meaning: 
WN IW the sword of each one. 

Only if the last member is not really conjoined strictly 
with the first, but is connected somewhat more loosely, does 
the first receive the article, in the cases §§ 287¢ and 288, there- 
fore: WY NICD the coat of Byssus, WWI xs the field- produce, 
TIEN he who redeemed thee (from 3) where the suffix might 
easily be in the accusative; and if the first word notwithstanding 
the s¢. « has assumed, acc. § 216, the postfix of the demon- 
strative N—: mw moANA towards the tent of Sarah, Gen. 24. 67; 
somewhat oftener before a mere suffix as a second noun, Prov. 
16. 4, or if two nouns frequently occur together and, therefore, 
form a kind of unity: M730 JN the ark-of-the-covenant, and 
elsewhere here and there more irregularly in later writers. But 
if then the first member, which might stand in the sz. «, be- 
comes more free by prefixing the article, it remains sometimes 
even in the st. adsol.: minan “pEn the brazen calves; the pos- 
sible repetition in the st. constr. of a noun which was at 
first quite independent in sense and construction, is some- 
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times omitted: the great desert Wi of snakes and drought, 
when it might be /Wnj 7390, Deut. 8. 15. 

§ 291. 3. If the series is extended to three or more nouns, the 
same laws apply; and if the second describes only the proper- 
ties of the first, the third may refer as to its signification to 
both the preceding ones, if no ambiguity would arise: at 
ONT? DINO! he of sweet songs, 1.€., the sweet singer of Lsrae; 
nwo pb the days of antiquity, i. e., the ancient days of pan 
Is. 63. 11, where, however, the second noun is left in the 
st. absol, In the same way the signification of a pronoun as 
the concluding member of a series refers back to all the pre- 
ceding nouns, if the middle noun can be conceived in con- 
junction with the first only: Wp “my holiness’-moyntain, 
i, €., my holy mountain, 1s) dy my proudly rejoicing (soldiers) ; 
rarely and more in poetry a substantive describing the mere 

- quality is put last in the accusative, acc. § 2874: “py wiv 
my lying enemies, \. e., without ground. 


Circumlocution of the Genttive-relation. 


§ 292. When the force of our Genitive from some cause cannot 
be expressed in Hebrew by the above close subordination of 
a second noun under a foregoing one, the preposition of the 
dative , serves very suitably for this object, inasmuch as it 
denotes the very first mediate relation. Some of the main 
cases are : 


1) when a noun of this kind stands quite separate from 
any other word, or at the beginning of the sentence: 12 
David's or of David (a song); 


2) if the preceding noun should stand alone in order to 
mark it intentionally as indefinite: 0h) }2 @ son of Isat’s, since 
We yD in the sé. c. would most naturally mean, acc. § 290, 
quite otherwise ¢he son of Isat; 


3) when an other word, e. g., a numeral, intervenes and 
the whole series is quite interrupted: 202 DAY NIW2 in the 
year two (acc. § 287) of the king. — From such more neces- 


sary cases the use of ~) i is extended , and becomes elsewhere 
frequent to give the force of our genitive. 
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If a word of this kind is added at the end, it may be 
attached by means of “ix who, which, in a second small sen- 
tence, which relative is found especially with a personal pro- 
noun, as the commencement of the formation of a possessive 
pronoun, which is in general wholly wanting: » Ws WNBA 
the mule which ts to me, or mine, i. e., my mule, 1 Kings 1. 33, 


comp. v. 38. 

This b serves also at times as a circumlocution of the accusative, i. e., 
the mediate subordination occurs here also instead of the immediate; 
primarily with a participle which is connected for some reason less easily 
immediately, Lev. 12, 7; Num. 10. 25, or when the accusative, acc. § 309, 
is put before its verb, Is. 11. 9; 1 Sam. 22. 7, then also in more general 
use, as in Aramaic it represents the Hebrew DN, §§ 207, 277. 


THIRD CLASS OF WORD-GROUPS. 
Words in Co-ordination (Apposition). 


When neither the looser (§§ 279—285) nor the stricter§ 293. 
subordination ($§ 286—292) is possible, mere co-ordination 
everywhere takes their place: that is, the second word is con- 
tinued in the same case which the first has taken, and how 
they belong to each other in meaning appears from this simi- 
larity only. Co-ordination is found often with verbs, § 285, 
and often with nouns: with substantives, acc. § 287, prima- 
rily in cases like 7200 1 David the king, or if the latter 
word is the primary one "1 9200 the king David, since only a 
few substantives of general meaning can subordinate their 
implied proper-name, as DD VW} the Euphraies-river. Adjectives 
are connected with their substantives mainly by co-ordination, 
since the few exceptions, § 287, need scarcely be taken into 
account; still more so the pronouns. 

The adjective or pronoun co-ordinated to a substantive 
is placed after it regularly; and so that if the substantive is 
made definite by the article or is so in itself, every co-ordi- 
nate word must be definite likewise: ran WN @ great man, 
NV] WNT that man, aA min 3D or if the signification 
of the adjective is more prominent mn oman IB this my 
eldest son. Therefore if two substantives stand in the sfat. 
constr., and are both of the same number and gender, the 


$294 
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whole connexion of meaning and tone only can decide to 
which of the two the co-ordination belongs (comp. § 289), as 
man T2773 may mean either ¢he son of the great king or the 
elder son of the king. 

Still a pronoun is often connected without an article, especially if 
the substantive has a mere suffix, DN YIN these my signs; an adjective 
more rarely: but sometimes the article is put in the middle witK careless 
brevity, before the adjective therefore, in which case the substantive may 
then take the st. constr., Bee: § 287: an “il the great mountain, espe- 


cially with numerals; veh 2B OW she third day, comp. Jer. 38. 14, where 
the s¢#. ads. remains. 


On the other hand, the simplest pronoun only is sometimes prefixed : 
OY Ml this people, DIN nox these men, which sounds less emphatic 
than ma 1 OY this people here: of adjectives 3. much, very rarely or 
with extraordinary emphasis (Is. 28. 21) any other. 

An adverb is similarly always co-ordinate with its adjective 
and after it, as INQ oma very great. But in other cases it has 
greater freedom as to position, and may often precede the 
verb, as my 3 “IND greatly ts he exalted! Y 47. 10. 


2. THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 


1) THE FUNDAMENTAL AND SECONDARY MEMBERS. 


; The two fundamental members of a sentence have been 
defined § 276. But of these 


I. the person, or the subject, of the sentence may or 
must often be left unnamed: the verb in that case stands alone, 
usually in the plur. masc.: 1QN° dicunt, much more rarely in 
the sing. masc., when the speaker really has in his mind 
some one who is to be unnamed, and, therefore, especially in 
certain idioms, as NW NIP one named his name, since in reality 
only one can have at first invented the name, Wom Ae (the 
farmer, a special class among men) ploughs, our one ploughs. 
But circumlocutions with this meaning also occur, as: 9p3n 55 
falls the falling one, whoever falls, anyone that falls. 


The more animated addressing of an indefinite anyone, i. e., the 
employment of thou, for one, anyone, whosoever, is met with in the idiom, 
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used in direction, JNI2 WY until thy coming, i. e., thou comest or thither- 
ward until thou, and more briefly WNi> merely; further at times in legal 
language (Lev. 27. 2 sq.; Ez. 43. 19—27. § 309. 


If the subject of the sentence shall be indicated without§ 295. 
any nearer definition as impersonal, 1. e., in the neuter, the 
verb, acc. § 172, stands either in the masc. or the fem. sing.; 
especially the fem. in occurrences produced by unknown for- 
ces, as ODM tt rains, nawn wt has become dark; in the expres- 
sions of the feelings, when the person who has the feeling is 
supplied, often by subordination, oftenest in the dat., the masc. 
sing. is mostly sufficient: % 0 it was bitter to one, 1 yr it was 
evil to him, % OY) ¢ ts agreeable to one, » MN tt was hot to him, 
1. @.,-angry, Or he was angry, but also in the fem. ip) WW it be- 
came narrow to him (afflictive); but always »y3 wp» w¢ is in my 
eyes, appears to me hard. Themasc. only is used for the short peri- 
phrasis of a past passive action: 5min it ts begun, “IIVi zt ts wasted, 
1379 ¢¢ ts spoken, phrases the meaning of which so entirely corre- 
sponds to the active expressions one has begun, one speaks, that 
an accusative may be constantly subordinated to them, since 
the active construction of words is always the most natural: 
VINTON IE) may one give the land, DIZT7DN as one bore him 
the sons, a phrase borrowed from polygamy; ; as the accusative simi- 
larly may be construed with b mn 2 was to me, 1. &, L had. 
Rarely is ji) like the German es gid¢, Prov. 13. 10, Job 37, Io. 

When the active subject is to be named, the passive is not often 
chosen, acc. § 128. If, however, the passive is chosen and the active 
subject is to be completed, it is usually not subordinated as in our lan- 
Suages by }!) dy but more briefly in the mere dative, as Death is chosen 


OF > by all, actions are weighed P) by him, 1 Sam. 2, 3; Prov. 14. 20, 
comp. § 21738. 


This half of the sentence is impersonal, ferther, if an idea 
which in itself might form an entire sentence is comprehen- 
sively given in the inf.; and if the person is not then men- 
tioned (as it might be by means of the s¢. c- DIN Oi aM ND 
not good is the being of man, i. e., that man should be alone), 
the inf. may be loosely connected with the predicate as in 
English: naw 310 good is tt to dwell securely, or, with the 
same meaning, ‘hat one should dwell securely. - 


§ 296. 


§ 297. 


§ 298. 
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2. The predicate as to its external form may be very different: 
it is usually an adjective, but may be any other part of speech 
which the sense requires, e. g., an adverb often used to signify a 
state, which therefore must be conceived of as originally in 
the accusative: O5°2N pwn zs your father well? or a simple 
substantive. The latter usage is especially frequent, because 
in these languages there is a great want of adjectives which 
are derived from substantives, § 164: accordingly one finds, 
acc. § 287, py Vp wall of wood, 1. e., wooden, or the people 
was one tongue and one language, instead of which one might 
say mere fully »@ people of one tongue and one languages, Gen. 11.1; 
Is. 5. 11; 7. 24; Y. 45. 7. It is somewhat different when a sub- 
stantive as a short predicate far exceeds in the force and fulness 
of expression a mere adjective: de a dblessing/, 1. e., example and 


ideal of blessing, Gen. 12. 2; God ts truth, nothing but this, 


nothing false, Jer. 10. 10; fre are (more strongly put than fiery) 
the punishments of the divine sword, Job 19. 29. 

An external sign for connecting (copula) these two funda- 
mental parts of a sentence is in itself unnecessary, and is but 
rarely found in Hebrew. The pronoun of the third person neces- 
sarily serves, when all nearer predication is wanting, as the most 
general sign of existence: NI %3N 7 am Ae. Starting from this 
usage this pronoun serves also in other cases somewhat fre- 
quently to express our ¢o de when neither tense nor mood is con- 
cerned, but especially only in the rare case when both subject 
and predicate are definite and therefore both might easily be 
wrongly construed: W537 NIT ON the blood is the soul, YOPA NH pb 
David ts (or ip descriptive sentences § 306 was) the least, or with 
another pronoun: ne ND ND what are these? but with this signi- © 
fication it may be used with the first and second persons also: 
on OND Ni NN Mou art God. 

‘The verb i'n Zo be is properly only used when the connexion 
requires a verb, therefore for the past or future absolutely, and 
the imperative, voluntative. — But as the verb /0 de is connected 
immediately with the more definite predicate, in like manner the 
verbs descriptive of a more special kind of being, verbs of 
beginning, of duration, and of ceasing, are connected immediately 
with the word of more definite predication, and receive by this 
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connexion their signification which is limited to deimg: Woon bmn 
napa the sickle has begui, \. €., 1S just now in the corn, Deut. 16. 9; 
and since a kind of continued being or a condition is thus de- 
scribed, a verb as a more definite predicate is subordinated in 
the participle (as in Greek, but not according to this) Is. 33. 1; 
Jer. 23. 26. 


The particles which acc. § 262 without being actually verbs § 299. 
yet in reality express being either in general or in particular kinds 
of it, primarily subordinate that to which they refer, so that the 
whole sentence strictly taken proceeds from a sharp particle of 
this kind: %33i] en me/ here am I, Mp Wi existence of, i. e., there 
is (is not wanting) ope, Ix W ¢here is a friend, or rather in con- 
nexion with a following relative sentence (acc. § 332) many a 
friend.... fa verb is added for nearer definition, it is prima- 
rily subordinated in the part. just as in § 298, if the past is not to 
be more definitely marked for some special reason. — However, 
since these particles oscillate in meaning between noun and verb, 
owing their origin to that, their force to this, they begin also to 
be looked upon as the second half of the sentence and thence to 
be used more freely: they may stand alone whenever the meaning 
is plain from the context, as INN DY Nan there is one nation (the 
speaker presupposes the reference) Gen. 11. 6, and quite alone 
nan there ts he/ (the well-known one) Job 9. 19, ot if the language 
shall be intentionally indefinite, as Fay Wyn zs there still one with 
thee? (but this cannot occur with constantly definite 73n there, 
see); further, they may be separated from the word to which they 
refer by interposing words, or may be placed after a subject just 
as a verb (though this last usage is not applicable to 139, which 
as demonstrative merely must always stand at the beginning): 
my) % w there is to me much, PR ND might is not there. 

Sometimes “2 im serves to indicate iz what character a thing appears 
or consists; primarily in constructions like: J appeared IW N23 in the 


name or as El-Schaddai, Ex. 6. 3; . 39. 7, then also with a simple 
predicate: “INI NVI he és one, Job 23. 13; p. 68. 5. 


§ 300. 


$301. 


§ 302. 
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THE SECONDARY MEMBERS OF SENTENCES. 


By the conjunction of the two fundamental members alone 
a sentence may become very much extended, since each may 
be lengthened, acc. § 276 sq., to smaller or greater groups of 
words. But more freely placed extensions of the sentence in 
single words or groups of words may be added still further: 


1, Statements of time, place, and similar relations which 
relate distantly to the predicate especially. The bare subor- 
dination of a noun in the accusative suffices here in very many 
cases, acc. § 204; or prepositions must be resorted to. The 
accusative is very generally sufficient @) in definitions of mea- 
sure, space and time, as NOUN WNT at the beginning of the 
night-watch, in poetry m2? niyn middle of the night, for which 
in common language rather roy NisvM> about the middle of the 
night; — 6) in definitions of ‘place, especially in certain fre- 
quent phrases, as MNE door of..., 1. €., without before. 
n> house of anyone, 1. e., lat. apud, by n°2 also in the meaning 
at Bethel; — c) in definitions of the relation, the manner, the 
object of an action, as he sacrificed pbs "BOO number of them all, 
i, €., aS many aS there were of them, for which "aon? also 
may be said; pin Ny=y for the work of the Levites, i. e., that 
they should work, Ex. 38. 21; most briefly in poetry shar the 
manner of God gives tt his beloved NIV sleep, 1. e., so that they 
sleep or sleeping Y. 127. 2. 


2. A secondary member may refer also primarily to the 
subject, as {290 WN MAN gird ye on cach (which Wx man placed 
so emphatically may mean) 47s sword/ 

nr MNT wT one his brother acc. fratrem or WY) —amicum suum are words 
which originally form a small sentence of themselves by the ‘side of the 
principal sentence, but then used in the signification of our ome another, 
Greek dAAtAwy, fit into any construction, even stand after the s¢.c. Zach. 
7. 10, and abbreviate themselves more and more Ez. I. 11, comp. v. 9. 

3. Other greater or smaller secondary members may be 
added in the character of dependent secondary sentences to 
the otherwise complete principal sentence, either quite at the 
beginning, e. g., a definition of time Gen. 1. 1; Is 6. 1., or at the 
end Is. 9. 6, or inserted into the sentence itself, as Ezra 2. 68. 
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IMPERFECT AND ABBREVIATED SENTENCES. 


THE INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT IN SENTENCES. 


If a necessary member of a sentence is wanting in a sentence § 303. 
standing quite alone, such an incomplete sentence must stand as 
interjectional or interrogative, § 327. 


If a sentence is connected with something that precedes, a 
word that must otherwise necessarily be supplied-may easily be 
omitted, if it would be an unemphatic pronoun (the reference is 
then conveyed in the meaning of the whole): the subject, if a 
particle of time or condition forcibly begins the predicate: 2 
19D when (he, the one implied in what goes before) zs at my right 
hand, or if it is plain otherwise from a previous word: in the 
image of God made he (God) him, Gen. 9. 6; 14. 1. sq.; — often 
the object : he saw and announced (it). 

As the inf. constr. follows in general the verb very closely, it$ 304. 
may, where the context requires it instead of the finite verb, stand 
without suffix for the third person, in the sing. WNA-AN NNI2 at 
the seeing, 1. e., when he saw ¢he man, or in the plur. indefinitely : 
ONE"NY Td in the shearing, i.e., when one sheared (313) Ais sheep; 
the nearer definition of anathey person, which may be gathered 
from the connexion, is much less frequent, Ez. 8. 6. 


In accordance with the general pointed brevity of this language sub-§ 305. 
stantives compounded with prepositions (especially since all case-endings _ 
in the manner of our more flexible languages are wanting), may serve 
in indefinite discourse according to the connexion either as subject or as ob- 
ject: 17. ” ‘2 TN there is not (indefinitely, one) like Fahve; O had J WINS 
0". like the days of the past, i. e., such days as those of the past; further 
oy PIN Tip? take from the bree of the people (some, rarely so that the 
sense requires only ove, Ex. 6. 25), OY YQ IND there went forth from the 
people (some, certain). 


<= 


2) AS TO THE POSITION, THE RELATION AND THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE WORDS. 


I. In calm discourse a determinate order prevails in the§ 306. 
conjunction of the words and the series of words in a sentence, 
which seems to be to a certain extent the more necessary and 

14 
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inviolable in Hebrew the less the external form of its words is 
developed, § 6. Accordingly 
1. the predicate, as generally containing the most impor- 
tant part of what is to be said, most simply stands before the sub- 
ject: MN PS raghéeous is Jahve, with the verb all the more, since 
the verb properly includes in itself its subject, so that a substan-’ 
tiveis put in co-ordination only withit: MU WN there spoke Jahve. 
However, when the predicate as well as the subject is a substan- 
tive, the predicate often follows the subject to avoid ambiguity: 
OVTENA Sao PTO’ mind Jahie thy Ged ts God, God-absolutely. 
On the other hand, in a special manner the subject always 
stands first -to form a descriptive or condition-sentence, inasmuch as 
the discourse presents in the reverse order the person first for the 
directly following description, in direct opposition to the usual 
course of narration, and therefore puts the action and the event 
in the back-ground; whence the verb then stands primarily in the 
part., and only when the sense demands it in the perf.: so shal// 
ye eat DAN DDIND your loins girded etc., Ex. 12. 11; 2 Sam. 
S24. Now if ‘such asentence stands at the commencement of 
a discourse, the part. points of itself to the state or condition 
lying nearest to the hearer, i. e., to the present or the future close 
before the mind, if the hearer is not directed by preceding words 
to transfer himself into a definite state of the past; then 37 Jde- 
Auld is mostly prefixed: DMIND PMX 3) behold, thy brother is wrath 
with thee, 2D 337 en me allaturum, 1. e&., en allaturus sum; 
Wy IN behold Z stood (during the dream) Gen. 41. 17; 
yet where this emphatic 737 is not found, the part. in the simple 
temporal meaning of the present or the near future is sometimes 
put like a common verb, Jer. 23. 16; Gen. 31. 20. 

307. 2. The object follows in calm, regular order after the verb 
and the subject, and is thereby indicated: aly WA now sent 
David messengers; which’ order remains especially clear if the 
sentence is introduced into its calm course by one or more words 
placed at its head, or if the verb in accordance with the connexion 
is put into the inf. constr.: DID“AX AY NNW tn the destruction 
of Jahve, i. e., when Jahve destroyed Sodom. 

2: Subject and predicate, or if these form one word, verb 
and object are, however, the firmest and most necessary con- 
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stituents of the sentence, which, therefore, receive into their midst 
smaller words or less important definitions in accordance with a 
law that prevails elsewhere: POND 7 he L well give to thee the 
land; so much so that the connexion of the inf. constr. and its 
subject may be separated: yan ix rows in the sending him, \. €., 
when Sargon sent him. 

The order of the words in a sentence takes a freer form only in 
poets and especially in later writers. 

At the beginning of a sentence something is sometimes projected$ 308. 
which must be taken up again in a new form in the course of the sen- 
tence: this comes partly from excited speech, as even thou — on account 
of thy covenant’s blood I release thy prisoners! Zach. 9. 11, partly. from a 
mere change of expression, as 1275 OY IN 7 (it is or was) i my heart, 
i. e., I think or thought, but with the > subject first on account of the de. 
scriptive sentence, § 306, 1 Chr. 28. 2. 

II. On the other hand, the discourse may bring into promi-$ 309. 
nence a single idea in contrast with this calm order, either be- 
cause of the emphasis which the spéaker for some cause or other 
puts upon it, or for the sake of antithesis; which childlike rest- 
lessness and animation still clings especially to Hebrew. However, 
the degree in which this animation shows itself differs partly with 
the matter in hand, and partly with the classes of words: 


1. With a lighter emphasis it is enough to put the subject 
or object first, contrary to the more calm order, in which case 
the verb stands most naturally in the middle: our hands shed no 
blood, our eyes saw it not, stones (even) wears away water; more 
rarely the verb stands at the end; if, on the other hand, the sub- 
ject stands at the end after the verb and the object, it can by 
that means also obtain a certain emphasis: for teaches thy guilt 
thy mouth, Job 15. 5. 


A more poetic and Aramaic method of lightly emphasising 
a noun is this, to point to it first by merely giving its suffix and 
then first to name it: they saw him, the boy, Ex. 2. 6; Is. 17. 6; 
Job 29. 3, Ats bed of Solomon's also in broad popular language, 
somewhat as Germans say Sa/omo sein Bett, Cant. 3. 7. | 

If the order is more strongly disturbed by a promoted noun, the 
noun must be repeated by its pronoun in the place where it would stand 


in calm discourse: but the people (acc.) he led it over into towns, Gen. 47. 23; 
most necessarily if its correlative word must come in properly as the last 
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member of a series: Pp Wil @ river's brooks, as we can say by putting 
the gen. first. 

The emphasis is still stronger if the dislocated noun is pumereney 
taken up again in its pronoun: Fahve — him shall ye hallow! 1s. 8. 13; 
Prov. 10, 22; or if a new emphasis drops in also: Fahve — in the heaven 
(and not on the earth) is his throne Y 11. 4. The little word WN man, 
which means sometimes nothing but the German man, one, when it is 
unemphatic, but when it is emphatic each one, is especially put discon- 
nectedly at the head of the sentence: each one his half, the half of each 
one, Gen. 15. 10; Ez. 16. 19. 

The prefix = § 217b, sometimes gives prominence in the sentence 
to a single word as important, or supplies at the end such an important 
word, answering to our as fo, or the Lat. guoad; as 72ND as to thos€ 


who love me, Ex. 20. 5 sq. 
A sentence that from any cause is animated throughout often begins 


with a °D yép, or more strongly with & 1} surely, § 324, 1, or in reference 
to the future or the present and the reason of the matter with 12/1 


or shorter }i~ dchold. 

2. The repetition of the word itself gives the strongest 
emphasis: but this is more frequent and necessary only when 
the emphasis can be made clear in no other way, that is 

1) with the pronoun contained in the verbal person or 
in the suffix, which must be repeated in its full form, since 
it cannot be otherwise magnified nor repeated by itself in its 
dependent form: %3N P1 QI) only I saved myself, 38 %3 in 
mé, ST wey his his soul, 1. @., Ats and no other’s, his own 
soul; the repetition of the pronoun in the dative is more poe- 
tic ad Aramaic: 5 SIN my enemies . 27. 2, by ID my own 
vineyard in Canticles acc. §§ 181, 331. Later the pronoun came 
gradually to be used as well as the verbal person without any 
important emphasis. 

2) Since the verb in calm discourse has its proper place 
at the beginning, § 306, a very frequent and quite peculiar 
idiom for the indication of emphasis has risen, namely this, 
to place the verb’s inf. absol. before the verb itself, since the 
inf. absol. of itself often presents the verb alone with greater 
emphasis, § 328: AIPN AIP duy it (not have it as a gift) wi J; 
20M 7 bay rule wilt thou? yw yi know must thou/ sometimes 
also in narrative style: IN] AND seen have we; sometimes this 
inf. absol. is placed at the "end: Ty D3 TUN I will also bring 
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thee up again (mot merely down), Gen. 46. 4, whilst, on the 
other hand, the inf. abs. is sometimes put at the beginning 
in the entirely different meaning § 280, Amos 9. 8; Is. 3. 16. 
But it is often sufficient here that the mere inf. Qal precede 
the more definite verbal stem, as Pual: AAD AAO torn is he.’ 


Gen. 37. 33. 
From. such rhetorical repetition of a word those cases must be care- §313. 
fully distinguished in which the repetition must serve to express a pure 
idea, because the language has not attained the power of expressing such 
an idea more briefly and clearly: repetition may in this way express: 

I) the idea of a constant progress, of an endless multitude: DyD OY 
a@ little a little, i. e., little by little, gradually, wiz VIZ always on the 
way’; often with numerals to denote distribution: “Ay nyaw by sevens 
or seven each; even whole sentences may be so "yepeated Is. 10. 1; 
Ecc. 4. 1; Ex. 35. 35; 28. 34; Num. 7..11. 

2) The idea of twofoldness, falseness, in which case the and is mostly 
required: JIN) J=N stone and stone, i. e., different weights, comp. § 360; 
somewhat different ‘Ol 2 who and who? i.e., who are all in particular? 

3) The idea of a high or the highest degree. This is especially im- 
portant inasmuch as the janguage has no adjective for comparison: it, 
therefore. gives prominence to the higher degrees of the ad’ective by the 
connexion and relation when possible: NJ bp § 286, DIS WW) the wicked 
of nations, i. e, worst nations, comp. § 2874; similarly with substantives : 
pw wap the sanctuary of sanctuaries, i. e., the holiest of all; the 
bare eae also is sufficient to give prominence when the context leaves 
no doubt as to the comparison: esse had 8 sons and David was (OPH the 
little one, i. e., the least; but when all such means are insufficient, the 
pure repetition of the whole word remains as the last, therefore with an 
adjective without any relation: the guestion is difficult difficult, i.e., very 
difficult; with adverbs: very very» if 3 before all or above all or some- 
thing similar is not added, as Jer, 17. 9. 


3. Prominence is most clearly given to a person by the§314. 
pronoun Nin adtés, Lat. zpse, referring back to it and in that 
way distinguishing it from others: win 15m the Levite himself, 
Num. 18. 23; Is. 7. 14, md to the priest himself, Lev. 7. 8; 
especially conjunctive: Hdbel brought sacrifices NW DA also he, 
1. €., ef ipse, kewise, Gen. 4. 4. 

This short NiM has generally a strongly reflexive force in 
Hebrew, so that it can also form .of itself the predicate with 
the meaning 6 adtés the same, . 102. 28. And since the 
language possesses no other reflexive word so short and so 
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convenient, this simple pronoun stands for the reflexive pro- 
noun whenever it may refer as a suffix cme to the sub- 
ject :-%5 my he made for himself (sibi), i) 320 he went himself, 
il. e., has quite disappeared, 1293 “ax te spoke in his heart; 
‘nix; § 207, also is allowable for se zpsuvm, but where the 
construction is immediate, e. g., he praises lamself, I know my 
own self, the language avails itself of DJ sou, § 209, which 
then appears in- more extensive use. Further comp. § 209b. 


§$ 315. On the other hand, it is properly a decadence of the language and 
probably the effect of provincialisms, if sometimes the suffixes J——- me 
and \— ¢hee are used in calm discourse and without any emphasis for 
‘the stronger words. ?? fo me and 2 to thee Job 31. 18; Ez. 29. 3, comp. 
v. 9; Is. 44. 21; 65. 5. 


3) THE AGREEMENT OF GENDER AND NUMBER. 


§316. There are indeed many exceptions to the general rule 
that verbs, adjectives and pronouns are ruled in number and 
gender by their substantive; but each exception has its justi- 
fication: 


1. The predicate, especially the verb, if it precedes the 
subject, or especially if the subject follows one or more words 
later, may stand without any nearer definition; i. e., in the 
masc. sing.: IID WD passed by the cry, DP DI MN? there 
was not in them hands, 1. e., power. 

The adjective rarely remains in the primary form as a more distant 
predicate (§ 279) ke makes the rich go av barefoot (as also in German 
in this case) Job 12. 17, 19; Is. 20. 4. 

§3r7.. 2. The greatest number of exceptions arise from this fact, 
that the thought has greater influence than the external on 
and this in various ways: 


1) Since the fem. sing., acc. § 179, is the proper form 
for a collective word, it can easily be referred to any plur., 
though especially to the plur. of inanimate objects or animals: 
nipAs jpn the beasts look up; likewise with the dual: mop roy 
his eyes fixed; with a suffix: ‘re foot NWN trampled them (the 
eggs) Job 39.15. This construction, however, is more pocis 
in Hebrew. The opposite of this is formed by 
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2) the change of a sing., which in meaning denotes 
something consisting of many single parts, into: the plur., 
which most naturally occurs with living and human beings, and 
often after the interval of some words: DY 1pyy the people cry, 

e., the individuals, J[NA, acc. § 277, ambush, 1. €., the war- 
riors lying in wait, with the plur. Judg. 20. 37, monn war 
for enemies with the plur. 1 Kings 5. 17; also ANN speech for 
words with the plur. % 119. 103. | 


3) In a series of words formed by the sz. ¢. the predicate 
properly follows the first word as the chief member of the 
series; but sometimes the second, if this is much more im- 
portant than the first in the sense of the whole context, 
especially with bip voice when, acc. § 286, it expresses only our 
adverb loud: Opys TAN 97] bi loudly cry the blood-drops of they 
brother; mostly with b5, § 209, since it expresses our a// or 
(when some definite sndiyidial is spoken of) our whole: NWI 
ny b> then arose the whole congregation; similarly often with 
4 multitude of— (i. e., many) and the similar "200 number, 
with “M30 selection of, 1. €., best ...; in other cases here and 
there if the second gives in any way a more personal or ful- 
ler sense than the first 1 Sam. 2. 4; Lev. 13. 9. 


Apart from these cases which are more capable of being reduced to § 318. 

general laws, there is still a number of scattered cases in which number 
or gender is overlooked on account of a second or more graphic sense: 
but the individual cases must be separately observed. Besides, certain 
authors, especially of the declining period, are less careful and certain 
than others, although with them also there may be some less obvious 
reason for the irregularity, which only operates more powerfully than need- 
ful, as, e. g., the masc. sing. OPI the perfuming, because sacrifices were 
meant by it, is construed after a long interval with the plur. and then 
again with the fem. sing. as a neuter and collective, Jer. 44. 21. 


Other departures from the rule arise, lastly, from indefi-$319- 
nite discourse, which may at first name an individual instead 
of all that are like it, and then pass over to the plur., which 
is equally correct so far as the meaning is concerned, or may 
reversely single out an individual from what was at first 
presented generally without altering the sense; yet this change 
occurs generally only in prolonged discourse, in new senten- 
ces and descriptions, more rarely in separable parts of the 
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same sentence, and then most frequently with participles or 
adjectives used as a subject: 912 PIII they who bless thee, 
i. e., if anyone blesses thee may he be blessed; and reversely 
INDY TIN another, i. e., being conceived of as indefinite, the 
same as others will spring up, but this is only in poetry, 
Job 8. 19. 

It is the same thing if yor and ¢how, when either suits the sense, 


Lev. 25. 14, or also ¢hos (§ 294) and he, i. €., ome, interchange, 2. 8; 13. 
52, 55> 57: 


3. SPECIAL KINDS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


1) NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 320. 1. The objective negative Nb, Lat. zon, Greek odx, and 


the subjective, according with the one-sided feeling and thought 


of the speaker, negation, 5x, Lat. ze, Greek 4, always refer 


§ 321. 


in common discourse to the whole sentence, and, therefore, 
stand most properly before the verb as the foundation of the 
sentence, or, if the sense necessitates them to stand before 
another word (e. g., the subject, Num. 16. 29), at least so 
that they with this word refer to the whole sentence. This 
is carried so far, that in those cases in’ which otherwise an 
infinitive or a participle as predicate of the sentence would 
be used, the personal verb in the perf., or when this is less 
fitting in the imperf., although these two tenses in this case 
agree in the end when differently viewed, Lev. 11. 5 sq.; 
17. 4, 9, must always be used on account of the n>, 

2. —}N, acc. § 2094, properly negatives only a single part 
of a sentence, i. e., never the entire personal verb (as that 
which contains both subject and predicate) but a noun as our 
without or the prefix zz-, but becomes, when used more in- 
dependently in the sentence, also a negation of existence 
in general; either before a single substantive, which then 
further explains the subject also: pyi) PN xo counsellor, i. €., 
there is no counsellor, AWY PN none who does, i. e., none 
does, or also before closer predication, which as a verb 
must be in the part. and by which means a somewhat more | 
emphatic negation is formed: ynW 32 J am not hearing, ice» 
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I do not hear: both applications are so frequent that the 
phrase comes to be used even in narrations of the past, as 
WN and he was no more, where the past tense is made ap- 
parent by the whole narrative only, Gen. 5. 24; Jer. 32. 33. 
If the subject must be put first, acc. § 309, this negative takes 
the second place, connecting itself just as in other cases with 
the personal verb by means of the participle: JM3 PX DD sé/- 
ver was none given, and, therefore, when a verb is unnecessary 
returns into the s¢. abs.: }'N% OW ¢here was no one, in a con- 
dition-sentence, Gen. 2. 5. 

Later writers assign a yet freer position to this particle, as J} OUN 
pS xo man ts righteous, Ecc. 7. 20. 

3; 22 is except before a ‘whole sentence Cnn more § 322. 
before a single word); but also serves as merely a stronger 
negative in construction with a noun, especially with ~5 before 
the inf. constr., which should have this prep., acc. § 237: 
0 nda not to turn from. The shorter D2 may, although in 
prose only after a preposition, stand simply before the finite 
verb: V3 02 by because (§ 217d) he did not announce it; cer- 
tain poets use the still shorter 53 as equal in meaning with 
the simple x> or also with by, y. 141. 4; Is. 14. 21. — DDN 
is only at the head of a limiting sentence; on the other hand, 
when it is construed as }N It equals ¢here 7s no more —. 


“ometimes two of these negatives are joined to strengthen somewhat § 323. 
the meaning: PND or 2D without any —, since {f, acc. § 217a, has 
likewise negative force. 


Particles with the meaning of indefiniteness stand by the negative 
particles without any conjunctive attraction: 29°7N?) not anything, \. €., 
nothing, similarly TII"N nd and TANDTN? absolutely nothing, which al- 
most everywhere serves for this object. 


PN? }03 or OND oy to bring to nothing is allowable only in poetry. 


2) INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


1. If the sentence as a whole is interrogative, that word§ 324. 
upon which the force of the interrogation especially comes 
is put first; yet sometimes another primary interrogatory word 
1s found in the middle of the sentence, so that the sentence 
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takes a new start from that point, Gen. 17.17. The emphatic 
emplacement at the beginning of the sentence of the word 
to which the interrogation especially refers together with the 
interrogative tone is enough without a proper interrogative 
particle, so that even N>D sometimes denotes wof—? and in 
negative doubtful interrogative sentences which are connected 
with something preceding by amd and the imperf., there is 
regularly no interrogative particle: to others I have not told it, 
DAN 7121 and to thee should I tell it? Yet in general interroga- 
tive particles are very frequent, and 

1) the chief is “ § 104 Lat. az, Greek 7: “ya? pown is 
it well with the boy? The compound No xonne? often points to 
- something well known, so that it may be rendered yea, truly; 
on the other hand, 5x* is surely nut —? JI feel, Y. 121. 3. 

12 an quod? ts it that—? if one does not know the cause, 
and hence equal to numguid? German eftwa? 

2) ON (or 3m Jer. 2. 10), properly a conditional particle 
(§ 355), has its principal place in dependent questions: engutre 
MON DN el Ciycopat, whether [ shall five? (“i is rare here, Gen. 
8. 7); but is then used especially in questions presenting an 
alternative, where it may therefore be ON: sive also in fuller 
form, whether an other question definitely precedes: nt AANA 
x5 On art thou there ir not? or any thing else has preceded 
from which one may turn to another alternative, Is. 29. 16; 
1 Kings 1. 27. 

§ 325. 2. Of the interrogative pronouns 10 what? ‘) who? the 
first even when it really refers to persons enquires as to na/ure 
and character: mye m2 what, i. e., of what nature, are these? 
but the second enquires as to persons even then when these 
are only implied: AINDA % who is the drove? that is, the men 
and animals in it. But although their proper place is the 
beginning of a sentence or a division of a sentence, they must 
conform to the law of the. word-series, § 288, when they have 
the sense of our genitive, as °) M2 whose daughter? NN NON 
whose, 1. €., of what matter, wisdom? ) 


* M does not stand before N, as, acc. § 70, elsewhere the placing 
together of many aspirates is avoided, 1 Sam. 22. 15; 2 Sam. 19, 23. 
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-- In a more animated question the demonstrative pronoun ~ 
is often joined with this interrogative one: MD zhat then? 
nm nip? fo what then? wherefore then? Also yin may stand for 
wherefore? strongly contracted from Wi" iQ what having seen 
(experienced), i. e., from what experience and cause? — The 
stronger ‘2 often separates itself into a small sentence before 
the more definite predicate, so that it then equals: DN ND 
who is he (who) said? MM Nit who is then—? | 

m2 is also the reproachful, blaming what, i. e., wherefore? 
or the rejecting wat/ or how! whence the transition to the 
meaning of an animated wot is very easy but has scarcely 
begun in Hebrew, Job 31. 1. Stronger blame is conveyed by 
nivye Te mn what is to thee or what hast thou to do? which 1s 
also construed immediately with the imperf. or part. in the 
meaning of a present Is. 3. 15; Jon. 1. 6. 11 5 m2 what is 
to me and thee? i. e., what have we in common? what hast 
thou with me? is likewise strongly repulsive. 


yit 2 who knows? with the meaning probably may be 
construed similarly with a following verb, Joel 2. 14: but more 
frequently we have instead the shorter aN, written "ON also, 
which properly means zhether that....? and is thence also a 
stronger whether? 

With the interrogative MM ‘N motos, § 183, MI hardly ever§ 326. 
changes according to the gender, but as a more flexible par- 
ticle is construed with prepositions. The substantive subordi- 
nated acc. § 287¢ is usually indefinite: M2 71 °N which house? 
WY Tin ON from what city? Still it is also found with the article 
20 72 MN which way went he? 2 Kings 3. 8, properly 
which is the way which he went? acc. § 332. 


\ 
3) EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES. 


1. For the single noun standing as an exclamation an§ 327, 
interjection, acc. § 101, is not very common: it stands there- 
fore without any alteration, and rather with than without the 
article: }n29 O priest’! and mostly but gradually changing into 
the second person, Hab. 2. 15. — The particle ‘3, which 
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originates acc. § 101, stands sometimes before °358 only in 
urgent request, O my lord/ ) 

§ 328. 2. If the verb in the inf. abs. appears as an exclamation, 
this abrupt and broken kind of speech serves with a single 
verb placed first in the sentence for an absolute command, in 
which what is necessary is merely presented and nakedly pre- 
scribed: AW fo make! i. e., faciendum est, VN to remember ! i. e., 
thou or you must remember, bin to be circumcised n>? of you 

-(acc. § 295) al flesh/ i. e., must be, Gen. 17. 10. "As the 
imperative and the voluntative as ihe command of personal 
mind and wish in this way distinguish themselves from this 
command prescribed in the manner of law, likewise in nega- 
tive sentences vyn bx do not! § 320, 1s distinguished from 
mvyn Nd thou mayest not do! 

Elsewhere the verb stands so abruptly and disconnectedly 
first because the speaker is too full of his subject to explain 
the action more calmly: 35) ¢0 contend with God the carper? 
i. ce. will he really—? Job 40. 2, in which case the some- 
what softer idiom of § 312. 2 might be used; — or in vigor- 
ous representation of deeds that excite much astonishment or 
displeasure, where in a further “stage of the discourse the usual 
discourse is often returned to, Hos. 4. 2; Is. 21. 5. 

But everywhere this inf., if the discourse were calmer, 
might be resolved into any person (into the first also Ez. 23. 
30); and since it only stands more emphatically for the per- 
sonal verb, it is construed entirely as the verb. 

S$ 329. 3. Every sentence also may appear as an exclamation 
without the help of an exclamatory sign: 7 Diow peace be fo 
thee! O38 WD dlessed be Abram/ but rarely so abrupt as: 
destruction of all sinners! Is. 1. 28. In the established phrase 
7Wwb 1 by the life of thy soul/ which must be accounted for 
as in the accusative of interjection (fer vitam tuam!), °M is 
properly an adjective, which, contrary to the usual order is put 
before the noun, acc. § 293, and therefore still more briefly 
in the constr. state before the fem. 5) soul acc. § 287, and 
then remains unabbreviated before a masc. noun, as when God 
is spoken of MM °N Azing Jahve/i.e., as true as Jahve lives; 
IN ON as true as I live! 
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A wish may be expressed by a conditional particle, comp. 
etBe; but the stronger conditional particle 1> serves more fre- 
quently for this purpose than Ox: Xm % O tf he lived, i. e. 
that he might live! 332 1 O that we were dead! but also AN! ) 
utinam descenderis/ with the full retention of the conditional 
perf. acc. § 355. Such particles may, finally, be put before 
the imper. even: yw » MEN ON if thou (wouldest) — O hear 

me! Gen. 23. 13. : 
Compounded with this » (properly /aw, thence also /a#) we have 
“OTN O that now! 


2 who? with the imperf. expresses the wish more gently; 
and }% ‘1 who will give this? i. e., would that—! is so fre- 
quent that it may stand immediately before the principal verb, 
or may also be construed in the manner of the Lat. accus. 
cum inf. Job. 6. 8; 11. 5. 

nt, § 325, standing immediately before the predicate and § 330. 
closely connected with it, serves as an exclamation of aston- 
ishment at the nature of a thing: N17‘) 4D ow terrible! Also 
such cases as {230 N10 what his goodness/ as we say, how good 
he is! Zach. g. 17. 

‘D ¢hat often serves to intensify an affirmation: I mean ¢shat— / 
and is therefore as the Lat. z#o in our language either yea, 
Gen. 18. 20; Is. 32. 13, 12 DDN verily indeed—/ or if the 
connexion naturally leads to an antithesis, 2o/ yet/ Is.2.6; 8.23. 


B, THE DEPENDENT SENTENCE. 
1, RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


1. If the relative sentence starts with a personal word§ 331. 

who (neuter which), in general WWN, § 181, serves to express 

it, to which in poetry 7 or %, § 103 (very rarely the mere 
article 1 Sam. 9. 24) sometimes corresponds; ) wo and nD 
what are used only in general ideas when everything is sought 

for and included that in any wise belongs, so that one might | 
say instead whosoever, whatsoever, and thence also Wx 1” who 

is he who— (“iQ what....in Ecc.) may be used with the 
‘same meaning. 
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The use of relative particles is all the more frequent in Hebrew, 
because it has not formed from the personal pronouns any short relative 
pronouns answering to the Latin meus, tus: hence ° ais: who (which) 
is mine, i. e., my, § 292, must always be used instead; except when the 
same idea can be expressed more briefly, as in the sentence M22 %, 


§ 276. 
Every personal relative word stands disconnectedly at the 


head of its sentence, as a fundamental word put first to indi- 
cate the relation: it has on that account properly a complete 
sentence after it, and must, if the sense does not allow greater 
brevity, be further explained in the course of the sentence 
by its corresponding pronoun (usually of the third, yet pos- 
sibly of the second or the first person), wo — J said to him, 
i, e., in our language, fo whom I said, just as in another case, 
acc. § 309: the man — TI said to him, i.e. to the man TI said. 
If therefore the relative word refers 
1) to the subject of its sentence, its personal pronoun fol- 
‘lows in the nominative: (M NW Wr what is Living, though it 
may be omitted especially in small sentences: AN AWN VINA 
‘the men who are with him; if it refers ) 
2) to the object, it is completed in its proper place by the 
suffix : SIND? VON SOND the man whom they imprisoned, although 
the suppletion may be left out, especially with mere things: 
TBI WN ID the word which he spoke; but if it refers 
3) to a word that is closely subordinated, its suffix can 
never be omitted on account of the needful perspicuity: Wx 
132 ON (he) whose son spoke, y) “ION vie (he) 40 whom he said: 
though in the general conditions of time, place, manner the 
accusative,’ acc. § 279, suffices: ND AWN DIN AY until the day 
that (when) he came, 137 VIR pipp2 at the place that (where) 
he spoke. As an indeclinable word, WN may also refer to 
another indeclinable word: Ov 41x wie § 103, OWN TEN 
Srom where. 7 | 
Further, the possible positions and conditions of a relative 
sentence must be carefully distinguished : 
$332. 1. The relative sentence further describes a substantive 
that was just before named, and is, therefore, most nearly 
related to a co-ordinate adjective, § 293. Since by the sub- 
stantive the person of the relative sentence is already- sup- 
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plied, and the relative sentence is essentially complete of 
itself without the relative word, acc. § 331, — it is not surprising 
that a special relative word is not infrequently omitted in 
this case, especially if the substantive to be described is in- 
definite, also mostly in poetic brevity; therefore 

i) if the relation has the sense of the subject: n> YN 

lay, in a land that is not to them, i. e., not theirs; 

2) f it has the sense of. the jee rT PIN, @ land that 
he knew, with the suffix, but without it also: "ON FI wIN Ae 
teaches him as to the way which he should choose, I. Gy which 
way he should choose: 

3) if it refers to a word that is closely subordinate, when 
the suffix cannot be omitted: 73 209? FIN the way upon which 
they went, except where the accusative is intelligible acc. 
$ 331. 3: iN pon? FTI A Nk which ts the way where the 
light divides? Job 38. 19, 24; 21. 27. The relative word is 
omitted more constantly after short sentences which of them- 
selves give no complete sense: N7P} ON 3 there are many 
men who,i. e., many a one calls, § 299. 

A single substantive in the stat. constr. rarely occurs: 
7 TAN MAP the city where David encamped, Is, 29. 1: but every 
word that requires suppletion must be more closely connected 
by the tone of the voice. —- This usage is more common of 
certain words of general meaning, which are constantly found 
in this connexion, as O01 day, i. e. time in general, as PONDP oO 
the day I called thee, \. e. when, quando. 

2. The relative word itself is substantive instead of any § 333. 
other: M37 by zy who (he who) is over the house, i. @., 
steward. Then it is also immediately interwoven into another 
sentence notwithstanding its connexion with.its own sentence, 
and may therefore when referred to this second sentence 
become an object: Mp TZN"NN ya know that that will come 
fo pass, or may depend upon a word in the st, wastr. or a 
preposition: 30 by IN? TDN say fo him who is set over 
the house. ) ” 

Here also the artistically short style of certain poets sometimes omits 
the relative word although more rarely than § 332; most frequently after 


a st. constr. with a verb before it, where the strong antithesis of the in- 
congruous words itself points to the coanecting link: O}p 253N Ni? MPS 
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in the hands of him whom J cannot endure, NI No to those who asked 
not, Mah WN blessedness to him whom thou choosest , Gp. 1. 14; Is. 66. 

3 0. 65. 53 more rarely when the context conveys the idea of the object: 
7 takes away those who sinned Job 24. Io, or even that of the subject 
Is. 41. 24; 48, 14, 21; 63. 19. 

§ 334. 3. The relative word stands first acc. to num. 2, but 
it is afterwards more definitely explained as to its contents by 
a substantive subordinated in the accusative, acc. § 287¢: by 
which means an indefinite idea is formed as if the substan- 
tive stood first: who — a wife, i. e., whatever wife, or if a 
wife —; what came as the word, i. e., what words, kind of words, 
came; though this convenient brevity is but rare in Hebrew, 
Lev. 4. 22; Num. 5. 29; Jer. 14. 1; Ez. 12. 25. 

$335. The participle, and the adjective also, has, acc. § 168, 
naturally the force of a verb used as a relative predicative word, 
and may, therefore, take more briefly the place of the relative 
with a finite verb; either alone: N2'7 the fearful one, i. e., he 
who fears, or dependent upon a preceding substantive, in which 
case it often assumes the article even after an indefinite sub- 
stantive: TAM WHd soul the living one, i. e., which lives, Gen. 
“I. 21. In ‘this close conjunction with a preceding noun the 
participle is also often used as fer/.: V8 NIN 1 who zs he that 
has hunted? Gen. 27. 33, sometimes even as imfperf. in a 
purely future sense, 19. 14. 

§ 336. II. The particle which takes up a mere thought and 
refers it to something else (the conjunction, as gaudeo quod 
vales) is ‘D ¢hat; more rarely WWx also is used in this sense. 
A sentence thus introduced refers 

1) rarely to a predicate in such a way that it supplies the 
definite subject: "40 N° TWN Iv it is good that thou vowest not, 
for then the inf. constr. can be used mostly with greater 
brevity. But it refers frequently 

2) to the previous sentence as its object and as its nearer 
object depending immediately from an active verb, where, there- 
fore, “NN also may stand before WW that, acc. § 207: 93 Van he 
announced that—; I trust 1D that he will do (with the imperf. ); 
on VENT mop L make that ye walk, Vat. ut eatis, Ez. 36. 27; 
Ecc. 3.14, in that the tense and the mood of the verb in 
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‘the relative sentence are determined in each instance by the 
sense. With verbs of saying, seeing, hearing, and the like, 
however, the whole sentence may also be subordinated more 
briefly, acc. § 284, with its subject and predicate; and in the 
oscillation between these two possible constructions, °3 often ap- 
pears before the predicate only: he saw the light that (it) good, 
Gen. 1. 4, 6. 2; dicite justum 3iM °D quod bonus, 1. e., esse bo- - 
num, Is. 3. 10. 


3) The relative word whether it is a preposition or an- 
other relative word joins a preceding noun in the constr. state 
with its sentence, and so becomes the connecting link of both: 
WN DY day that—, i. e., that day, guando, VX DIPHS im the 
place that, i. e., in that place, briefer than i” the place where, 
Lev. 4. 24, 33, where WN is preferred to 13, because it can be 
used as an accusative acc. § 321. 3. Further, We must always 
be used with the shortest preposition: WWD as that, or as—, 
WWYND tx that, when, or when locality is referred to where, -also 
transferred to cause, iz so far, because (as prep. om account of 
in a late passage Jon. 1. 8); °) NMM instead of that, \3 DEN 
saving that. But since somewhat stronger prepositions often 
stand before a sentence also as conjunctions without a relative 
word, or subordinate the inf. constr. most briefly, it is very 
important here to observe the historical usage of the language 
in reference to particular instances. 


_ All subordinate relative sentences, accordingly, belongS337- 
here, whether they are introduced by the simple relative con- 
junctions, or by the combination of. the relative conjunctions 
with prepositions, or by more definite conjunctions; ‘especially 


1) the sentences of most general reference to something just 
spoken and left unfinished: interrogative, as what provokes thee 
NIyn > that thou repliest? expressing astonishment, as O that 
we had died in Egypt ODN 3D that ye (instead of that) have 
led us out of Egypt! Ex. 16. 3; Gen. 21. 7, comp. § 330. 

2) Sentences expressing seguence.and purpose, for which Wx 
with the imperf. may serve, as Lat. u¢ with the conjunctive, 
Deut. 4. 40; 28. 27; Gen. 11. 7; after a verb of motion, the 
imperf. simply is sufficient to express even the aim and design, 

15 
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y. 88. 11; Job 16. 8 A purpose is more clearly expressed 
by wr? (in reference to this that —) and "WayB (on account of 
this that —) with the imperf. or better with the voluntative, 
and by bin also, § 32 5: J will ascend the mountain WBS bane 
if I may (perhaps) propitiate Ged, i. e., in order that I (if 
possible) p. G. Ex. 32. 30. The negative that not, in order that— 
not, is expressed most briefly by 5x, § 320, as the Latin ze, 
~ 19. 14, more distinctly by "{B; but this last particle stands 
also, as the Latin ze, in expressions of fear of an evil, which 
one will guard against (with the imperf.), Gen. 3. 22, or be- 
lieves to have already come (with the perf.) 2 Range 2. 16; 
2 Sam. 20, 6. : 

3) In temporal sentences we have 

a) °2 or VN (rarely Wy alone, Jos. 4. 21) for our as, 

then, when, of the past, but also of the present or future, for 
our when, Lat. guum, not for if, Lat. st (comp. § 135. I), 
and then of duration in the past for our whenever, 1. e., aS 
often as; the preposition “> is rarely joined more briefly with 
the part. immediately, acc. § 168. 2, for a present in the past, 
Gen. 38. 29. — oe at the time when—, at this time—, when 
once, Job 39. 

6) DID not yet and 0102 before with the imperf. as the 
tense of the unfinished, whether the present or the past is spo- 
ken of, § 136. 3; more rarely with the perf. for our plupf. 

-_ wv. go. 2. oe" TW “y with the imperf. as donec pervenirem 

Y 73- 

ae “ION after that, IND oT INTO since, aa other particles 

with a similar meaning. 


§ 338. III. The means of expressing indirect discourse are not 

so fully developed in Hebrew as in Greek and German, yet 

' they are not altogether wanting. Not infrequently a thought 

about to be quoted, which might be quoted in direct narra- 

tion, or introduced with °D ¢hat, is forthwith subordinated in 

indirect narration: ADA OWIN wwh do they know they are men! 

W..9, 213 he commanded Dy they should stand, Dan. 1. 5; 

Lev. 9. 6; tp. 1. 10; Hos. 7. 2; more rarely, however, in a 
freer. position and longer continued, Y. 40. 4: 
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In quoting a speech or a thought the frequent form “IOND ¢ say, or 
o guote the words, § 280, is used; sometimes AWS merely is used as a 
shorter form for the same object, as 8t4. 


2. COPULATIVE SENTENCES AND WORDS. 


I. The simplest connexion by means of “) and is in this$ 339- 
language so frequent, both when a single noun is conjoined 
as well as a sentence, that it is also found with two ideas of 
which one as less important might often be subordinated to 
the other. — So often one noun is joined to another by and 
when we should use with; hence also the simple personal 
‘pronoun is often repeated before a second noun after a more 
important one: YWINI NW WI David he and his men, i. e., 
with his men. Similarly the predicate, even if it is put after 
the nouns, can be referred only to the first noun, if this is the 
more important in sense: DN ys UN J and my maidens, 
i.e, with my m., wll fast. 7 

That the same suffix should be omitted with the second noun (N01) Wy 
my pride and song, Ex. 15. 2, for 701) is as rare as that two nouns 
follow each other in the constr. state: 3929 31D) “WMD the choice and the 
best of Lebanon. In the latter case the first of two nouns essentially alike 
in sense may remain in the stat. adsol., as OWN 1) M3 of men 
despised and forsaken, Is. 53. 3, 4, connected acc. § 288. 

If the simple “1 connects a new sentence with a previous § 340°. 
one, the new sentence may be an antithesis, inasmuch as the 
word which forms the antithesis to the previous sentence is 
put first, whenever this is at all possible: e called th: dry 
land earth, and (but) the gathering of the waters he called sea, 

Gen. 1. 10. — But the second sentence may be, on the other 
hand, a more subordinate, explicative sentence, e. g., a com- 
parative sentence, Job 5. 7; 14. 11 sq., also at times but 
repeating an important word (our even), Ecc. 1. 5; Op. 3. 26. 

But here the most important thing is that the simple 7 § 341. 
serves also to bring in descriptive or condition-sentences, § 306, 
by the side of others; and thus the condition-sentence 


1) may be more closely connected with the preceding 


one, and so itself have the ~ at its. head; in which case the 
15* 
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rule, that the subject in a condition-sentence: must stand first, 
-is so strictly observed, that if the subject is a noun already 
given in the principal sentence, it must nevertheless be repeated 
at least in its pronoun: e smote the camp Nb MA AYNDSM 
whilst the camp was resting; they came to her nw Na whilst 
she sat, they prophesy mindy nb ‘Ini and [ have not sent them, 
i, e., although I have not sent them; from which rule there 
is no other exception in common narration than that the perf. 
may stand before the subject after an emphatically prominent 
word like an behold and n> not, and when a sentence is 
without a verb .a smaller word may be put before the more 
important subject, acc. § 307: J came to the temple xn man 
ME Hy Wap just when the glory of Jahve had filled the "house; 
save us DIN nee NW) since vain is man $ eed. Ez. . 43. 53 
Lev. 15. 11::%. 60. 13. 7 
But a a condition - -sentence, if ‘it 1s ‘not of too great 
substantive importance in relation to other members of the 
sentence, may also be subordinated more briefly in the accu- 
sative, acc. § 279, and most easily when a participle can be 
used (which even precedes its subject, if this is less important 
in meaning, Ez. 26. 5; 36.: 12); but most boldly and rarely 
the condition- “sentence. is thrown in, as in a brief parenthésis, 
e. g., ina larger - condition-sentence: WBS von WI NW sence 
he, warned (if he had taken warning), would have saved his 
3 soul, Ez. 33. 5; v. 4. 3; Prov. 20. 14; Jud. 8 4. 
" 2) Or the condition-sentence is inserted in a long series 
of narrations, and may also stand at the beginning of a new 
snarrative, although with the supposition of words previously 
‘spoken; here the “) may always stand first, and the first posi- 
tion is still more necessary for the subject, Gen. 18. 8; 24. 21; 
Jos. 6. 1 (without “) Deut. 5 5); — Num. 12. 11; . 2. 6; 
1s. 3.: | | | 

5). ae -lastly, when the condition-sentence is put first, in 
order to describe an event occurring in given conditions (whether 
‘ithe? past, present or future is spoken of Jos. 2. 18), the sub- 
ject must always be put prominently first (unless exceptionally 
the predicate for some special reason should be of much more 
importance, Gen. 27. 30); then the calm regular narration 


{ 
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may come in with ‘the Vav of sequence, § 342, Gen. 24. 
1 sq., unless to describe a sudden or unexpected event the 
second sentence also assumes graphically the form of a con- 
dition- -sentence , Gen. 27. 30; 38. 25; 1 Sam. g. 11, Or if no 
imperative or no question follows, which would make the and 
cumbersome, Gen. 49. 29; Ex.. 3. 13. 

If the subject is quite indefinite, the mere participle is sufficient to 
put a case or circumstance: PIS IWiD whoever rules righteously, i. e., 
if anyone ‘etc., 2 Sam. 23. 3 sq.; Job 41. 18; comp Jer. 23.17; Gen. 4.-15. 

These sentences, therefore, might be classified with the reciprocal 
sentences, §§ 355—57.- 

II. ‘From this common, weak ee “} and the stronger§ 342. 
dnd is, acc. § 231, to be carefully distinguished , since this | 
refers back forcibly to what precedes, presenting what follows 
as conditioned by what precedes, and as issuing from it, thereby 
expressing a.close and deep relation of the second to the 
first: dnd, i. e., and then, and $0, 50, $0 that. This Vav of 
sequence expresses, . a 

I. in conjunction with the perf. and imperf., acc. § 231 Sqsy 
the action of the verb in relation to something already said 
in a living, changeful sequence, so that, as ina suddenly chan- 
ged temporal relation past actions appear as coming but coming 
and’ unfinished actions as already come and finished, the simple — 
tense or the simple mood, therefore, changes suddenly as it 
were Into a complex tense, whether a simple tense precedes (as 
usually), or any other form of a sentence produces this definite 
meaning and sequence of tenses. If, e. g., simple narration 
requires at some point the imperative, this imper. changes 
(because it is.only a branch of the imperf. acc. § 224 sq.), 
when the relative time or sequence of meaning comes in,’ im- . 
mediately into the very calm expression of its antithetical. 
tense, i. e€., Into the complex perf. with the Vav of sequence. 


Still it cannot be denied,. that the perf. conseguutivum generally § 343. 
is decreasingly used in Hebrew, as the language is presented to us, 
and that here and there (as Job 7. 17 sq.) the use of the imperf. con- 
segu. instead has crept in, as the stronget of the two forms. Neverthe- 
less, this does not occur to such an extent as that the imperf. conseq. is 
ever employed, e. g., when the i imper. as a simple mood is required by the 
sense, acc. S 342. 


§ 344. 
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Every action which proceeds from or is further developed 
out of a preceding one, whether the latter was mentioned im- 
mediately before or somewhat earlier, is connected by this 
strong tie, even if the progress lies more in sense than exter- 


nally in time: 7x) bin J shall be able dnd see, because 


$345. 


actual seeing presupposes the power; this connexion is also 
possible between two actions, of which one might be, as the 
less important, subordinated in another manner: (211 37/2) 
dnd he turned dnd spoke = spoke again: TADN) ABI speak so 
that thou sayest. — But these tense-forms also express the 
sequence of thought, if the context points to it: and 


1) when a conclusion is drawn from something already 
said: Op*) so was bought, Gen. 38, 20; 

2) when an emphatically prominent but unfinished thought 
is again taken up in the verb and more closely connected: 
and his concubine — (as to her) so bore also she 2m Gen. 22. 
24; for thy name's sake m0 then forgive me, . 25.11; simi- 
larly after a note of time ‘put abruptly at the beginning: ay 
OMyI" in the evening — then you will know, Ex. 16. 6; 


3) after an interrogative, or another sentence which can 
be a protasis: what is man WYIM that thou knowest him? 


But since in these two tense-forms, acc. § 241, the Vav 
of sequence and its verbal form make up an inseparable com- 
pound, this entire construction is destroyed whenever another 
word than the verb must stand at the beginning of the sen- 
tence; in that case, therefore, the simple ™ aad stands first 
before this word and farther on. that simple tense which would 
be used when there is no sequence: hence 3N3...} instead of 
aA), and aA. . -1 for 302). In this way Nb not especially 
has a disturbing effect, acc. § 320, but also every other word 
which on account of the meaning must precede the verb, e. g., 
on account of an antithesis: SOP...) NPY Gen. I. 10, § 340. 


Notwithstanding, since this progressive sequence in nar- 
ration, to which the Hebrew is so uncommonly attached, is 
so hardly given up, it is often restored with the aid of the 
most general verb 1 ¢o de before inserted notes of time or 
other words put somewhat more strongly prominent, so that 
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when the imperf. consegu. is required %}*}, and when the fer/. 
consegu. Pi supplies the place of the stronger dad; whereupon 
follows the proper verb, either in a simple tense, or as in an 
apodosis with the Vav of sequence: “ON NIT] DPD WP) and 
it came to pass. on that day, then said he, if the sentence is not 
remodeled, acc. § 340., 3) Is. 37- 38. | 

Yet where one might expect according to the abave § the simple§ 346. 
tense-form, the complex tense-form, notwithstanding an intervening word, 
is sometimes continued separated from its : and, 2 Sam. 2. 23; . 69. 225. 
Prov. 9.. 4, comp. v. 16. 
2. This dad expresses pure sequence of thought in conjunction § 347. 
with the imperative and voluntative with or without strength- 
ening by N—, § 228. This form for the expression of the 
will determined by something preceding is also met with after 
a calm sentence: thou destrest not sacrifice HIPS) that [ should 
(if thou desiredst it) give it: its place, however, is more after 
a challenging protasis (e. g., after the imperative, or an inter- 
rogative sentence), whereupon this sentence follows as a kind 
of apodosis: who is wise \D) that he may understand. this? 
which is = if anyone is wise then he will understand this; 
om W971 seek me dnd live! which is said with greater anima- 
tion for, if you seek me, you live; form a plan MN that it be 
broken / i. e., form but a plan, it will surely be broken. There- 
fore since this sentence always stands in close connexion with 
that preceding it, it may even lose the dzd and by that means 
connect itself still more closely: ¢hrow the staff to the ground 
WD so tt will become a serpent, Ex. 7.9. — But the limitations 
which affect the tense-forms, § 345, may destroy this con- 
nexion also. 


3- But ™ can also ence the sequence of thought befores 348. 
any other word (and was in that case originally spoken with 
a tone peculiar to itself), e. g., in the resumption of broken | 
discourse: slave of thy father’s (as to that) IND °3N) so was J 
Jormerly; and now — FAY YN) so am TL thine, 2 Sam. 1 5° 343 
thy hope (as to that) — ‘om so ts tt ie innocence of thy ways, 
Job 4. 6. | 

The antithesis of these two fundamentally different kinds § 349. 
of ™ and is formed in connexion with both single words and 


$ 350. 


$351. 
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sentences, 1) by explanatory words, as in his soul, hts blood, 
Gen. 9. 4; in which way two verbs also may reciprocally 
complete each other: she zs wasted, she sits on the ground, |. €., 
she sits wasted, Is. 3. 26, in which case, however, they usually 
stand close together, § 285. — 2) By climaxes for various 
purposes, e. g., Gen. 1. 11; Jud. 5. 27; to the third word, 
Deut. 29. 22. — 3) By brief, abrupt sentences, Jud. 5. 13. 

As the finite verb in jts two main divisions, perf. and 
imperf., and their intersection by the imperf. conseq. and 
perf. conseq., forms in Hebrew the firm basis of calm and 
regular narration, all differing off-shoots and shades of meaning 
of the verb, with which the narration may begin, come back 
to the primary calm regularity in the further course of the 
narration. Hence 

1) stronger forms of expression recur to the common 
ones: the imper. and vol. do not generally continue through 
many verbs, and do not often occur in the midst of connected 
sentences generally: hence nN” with the imperf. of our lan- 
guages often means im order that not, Jer. 10. 4, also at times 
merely ND, acc. § 349. 1, Ex. 28. 32; 39. 23; similarly the 
infin. absol. and the part. denoting state or condition ‘are not 
long continued. | | 

2) Shorter forms of expression are not carried on: “the inf. 
constr. and the part. which gives concisely the force of a rela- 
tive sentence fall back into the common tense- form required 
by the sense: HW ...1... Divo in order to make (that he 
may make) the earth waste, and “destroy the sinners from oft 
her, Is. 13. 9; fRON OM} by OD who lufts up the lowly, exalts 
the needy, 1 Sam. 2. 8. A relative sentence especially falls 
also as soon as possible into the Vav of sequence, even in 
compressed expressions like: AJM) ANID YIU seed of him who 
committed adultery dnd she (the mother, in this way) played the 
_ whore, Is. 57. 33 similarly Hos. 7. to. 
'' A negative particle put emphatically before the first sentence can 
often prolong its force into the second sentence without any injury to 


the sense; as also the force of a preposition often continues in a following 
sentence with similar meaning, Is. 38. 18; 15. 8; Jud. 5. 9. —- More 


. rarely a second parallei sentence brings up a word which the first sen- 


tence also requires, Zach. 9. 17; Is. 48. 11. 


- 
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And since, further, the desire of brevity has force, not infrequently 
a second verb is annexed with “) in the i#/f. adsol. simply, as § 280, in 
whatsoever form the preceding verb may appear, but especially if the 
actions are simultaneous and there is no change of person: naw 
oN I turned and saw (similarly with 18 or, Lev. 25. 14; Deut. 14. 21); 
the inf. constr. with 2 also begins to be so used, Jer. 17. 10; 19. 12; 
Ecc. 9. 1. 


III. i or stands next in order to “ aad, since it only§352. 
adds a new possibility; therefore it may also stand before the 
perf. like the Vav of sequence and with the same force, Num. 
5- 14. It is often corrective: or rather, with the second question 
Jud. 18. 19: thence also if haply, but tf, Lat. sin, Lev. 4. 23, 
28, so especially in the combination Mn IN what if haply. Still 
here and there the simple ~) also obtains the meaning or, 
Is. 43. 9; 44. 7; Lev. 22.13. 

O43 also expresses interchangeable: seas DPI D3 uwterque, 
§ 267; or is even, which more rarely the simple 7 ™ also ex- 
presses. — FIN or 7X) is simply stronger than “. : 


3. CAUSAL SENTENCES, REASON AND CONCLUSION; 
ADVERSATIVE SENTENCES. 


The stronger dud, § 342, alone sometimes serves to estab-§ 353. 

lish a statement, inasmuch as it may denote so, for, Ex. 15. 
2, 8; Jon. 2. 4; the proper word for this is ‘3, which origi- | 
nally meant decause only, acc. § 336, but then standing more 
alone is equal to our for also. — }3 by 9D, prop. decause on 
that account, is much more emphatic, in that the reason is 
twice indicated, and }2 by which is elsewhere demonstrative 
becomes relative in this connexion (comp. 33 ON after so—, 
1. e., after that, 2 Sam. 24, 10), and, therefore, nearly = Lat. 
guandoguidem, since indeed. 

In conclusions ANY, and now, i. e., since that is so..., is 
used; further }3 by upon such grounds, therefore; 122 therefore 
(prop. with such, and thence in another connexion for a// that, 
nevertheless, Jer. 5, 2). 

The sense of an aniithe.zs often hes only in the context § 354. 
and the position of the words, whether the weak “) and pre- 
cedes, § 340, or whether it is omitted, which makes the anti- 
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thesis still stronger, Job. 6. 14 sq.; v. 46. 4.3 119. 5i,; 61; 
the stronger, ad, § 342, and the still more emphatic 4, 
%. 58, 3, have more weight in reference to an antithesis im- 


plied by the meaning. Proper adversative particles are Dv) 


rarely merely ODN on the contrary, {2X and bon (like Lat. vero) 
but. — For an antithesis immediately after a negative (Germ. 
_ sondern) ‘3, § 330, is used, stronger DN 2, § 356. — For 
asseveration against possible objections is used 03 or Oj) yet, 
nevertheless, also WY though, and very strongly NNI Da AN and 
yet nevertheless, Lev. 26. 44, or MOVIN and with this thing, 
il. €., notwithstanding this, Deut. 1. 32. — Restrictive: JN 
and p. only, stidl, ODN, § 322, and similar words; ON po dum- 
modo, Deut. 15. 5; by although, Job 16. 17. 


The exclamation ‘3 )\N denotes in a simple sentence, affir- 
matively, dad that... .? i. e., really? or interrogatively , Gen. 
3. 1; but adds the main point with increasing certainty, in 
merely an exclamatory form, in reference to a foregoing sen- 
tence, and, therefore, expresses after a negative sentence sow 
much less, after an affirmative how much more. Similarly ‘3 or 
2) after a negative sentence and that/ 1. e., how much less. 


C. TO THE CORRELATIVE SENTENCES, 


i..e., double sentences of which the first points necessarily to’ 


the second, belong 


I. the conditional sentences, whether the apodosis is distinctly 
supplied or not. The primary conditional particle is 


1. ON (rarely 9) 24 ND ON sf not; it presupposes the cer- 
tainty of the condition even of things that have not at the 
time actually come into existence, and, therefore, is construed, 
like the Vav of sequence, with the perf. as the perf. of the 
future (futurum exactum), which perf., however, soon changes 
into the proper simple tense, acc. § 350. 1; and stands as a 
particle of time in sentences which proceed from the imperf. 
as the simple tense (where it = as soon as), Num. 21. 9; 
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Amos 7. 2; the apodosis to the condition may then follow 
in the perf. also on account of the correlation, 1 Sam. 2. 16: 
which perfects must be carefully distinguished from those that 
denote in conditional sentences the actual past. The part. 
with O8 denotes the near future, Jud. 9. 15; the imperfect, on 
the contrary, a merely supposed or scarcely possible condi- 
tion, MP ON tf — were, Is. 10. 22; Y 50. 12, when other- 
wise it stands merely on account of a disturbing word, § 345, 
instead of the perf. of the future, Num. 35. 20 sq, In like 
manner WN 99 guicungue is sometimes construed. 


The perfect of conditional sentences is, therefore, a form equally as 
dependent merely on this special connexion as that with the Vav of 
sequence, § 342. Yet it must be observed, that in Hebrew it has already 
fallen very much into disuse, and the simple tense-form — i. e., the im- 
perf., is used instead. 

In the frequent sentences of swearing, the sentence in which the speaker §356. 
invokes punishment upon himself is almost always omitted, as being of 
itself understood: JIIYN ON if J forsake thee (may | perish)! and hence 
ON in such abrupt sentences denotes merely strong negation, N?2 ON 
strong affirmation; Sometimes even ON) = Non, § 324. — Since ON Se) 
after negative sentences may mean def if, i. e., except if, it has gra- 
dually become only a stronger expression for only, much rather, as in the 
same way 23 with the perf. Is. 10. 4; thus it corresponds to the Greek 
GAK’ 4. 

2. A esadition: however, may be more briefly indicated § 357- 
in many ways without a conditional particle. When sentences 
stand in close conjunction, it is often sufficient to present a 
new supposition as a condition by means of Vav or 18 (§ 352). 
of sequence, and generally of the perf., in which case the 
omission of the copula often indicates the apodosis more 
clearly: dnd awakest thou, she (wisdom) will lead thee safely, 
Prov. 6. 22. In other ways also an unusual and emphatic 
juxta-position of two sentences completes the meaning, e. g., 
tf thousands fall at thy side — to thee it (the destruction) w2d/ 
not extend, . 91. 7); seen it has he and hides himself, i. e., 
having seen it, Prov. 22. 3; 7 call to thee — thou deliveredst 
me, i. @., as soon as I called thou deliveredst me, }. 30. g—12; 
let him call me — then I will hear him, acc. § 347, Y. 91. 15. 

3. Since, acc. § 134, there is no firm distinction made§ 358. 
in the two main divisions of the verb, the perf. and the im 
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perf., between possibility and reality, to supply this. want a. 
second conditional particle has been formed % (also nd ON 
Ez. 3. 6, negative nb or 159), which lays down the condition 
notwithstanding the distinct feeling that the conditioned fact 
is at the time impossible: which distinction appears distinctly 

1) in facts of the present, where the perf. may be used, 
as with ON, § 355,- but often a sentence of circumstance or state 
is found: 33> won > if they were wise (which they are not) they 
would perceive this, ‘yor wy b if my people now and constantly 
heard (which it does not); abruptly: sQuw > if he hated us! 
(what should we do?) Gen. 50. 15; likewise and still more 

2) in reference to the past: mm 1b if it had come to pass 
(which it has not), where in the apodosis t¥ °D or AMY °2 surely 
then often stands before the perf. And where such a protasis 
is not supplied, tN or AMy before the perf. can indicate, after 
an otherwise evident antithesis, what would then have come to 
pass, EX. g. 15. 

$359. Il. Correlative sentences or, with a less extensive reference, 
correlative words: — 

1. To present different things as equal, as in one respect 
nevertheless coinciding and consorting, by 0{3—D3 a/so— also, i. e., 
as well—as, both—and, not only—but also; the second time 
the stronger Dl) may stand, Ex. 10. 25 sq.; Gen. 24. 25; 
FAN—FN, Is. 46. 21, and "1; 38.15; . 76. 73 Num. 16. 17, 
are more rarely used for this purpose. 

§ 360. 2. To present things that are different in ‘juxta-position, 
as in some respect assimilating to each other: here the language 
manages to express the correlation by the simple repetition of 
the comparative “D as: YWID pYI¥D as the righteous so the sin- 
ner; if the second member should be expressed more strongly, 
e. g., if the comparative particle stands before a complete sen- 
tence, in that case }2 so is used; also if the first comparison 
extends to a whole sentence, WWND must be employed, acc. 
§ 336 (very rarely merely (Wy, Jer. 32. 22, or 'D Is. 62. 5). 
If the comparison is in reference to time, JD is our as soon as, 
y. 48. 9; or in reference to degree, the more — the more, 
Hos. 4. 7; the combination by>— byD according to—so, sa 59+ 
18; 63. 7. 
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Often also the repetition, or the sharp -contrast of the same word 
is enough to give the idea of correlation: my —inl this — this, this — that; 
MIN Ma Aither and thither ; “nyo — In one to the other, WN? —WN 
cach to the other, “ie “3 nation to nation, i. €., one nation to another. 

3. To present different possible suppositions as equal to§ 361- 
each other, DNi-—ON (7 one desires this, and if one desires 
that), Lat. stve— sive, is used: J ON) SID ON sive bonum sive 
malum,; the second time ON alone, or merely “1, may be used; 
for a second disjunctive question “i may be repeated , Num. 
13. 18, yet O& is oftener used instead, §$ 324. 2. 


On the contrary, the stronger-iN, § 352, -is rather the 
corrective or suppletive ov, but otherwise may be used in much 
the same way: Y7 IN ND IN or whether he has seen tt or knows 
wt, Lev. 5. 1. Here also, as § 359, “1—"] may be more 
briefly used, but with the perf., like ON, Prov. 29. 9. Many 
possible cases may be put also by the repetition of Vix W? és 
it that or was it that, i. e., if even at times thus — or thus, 
Num. g. 20 sq. 


Ill. Sentences that cancel each other (ptv—8é, true—yet)§ 362. 
have rarely in Hebrew any external mark even in the protasis: 
still they can be formed, the first member putting a case by 
means of the challenging ‘ffat/ which the apodosis, also 
without an adversative particle, forthwith abrogates, lat. wu 
Jaciat —- tamen, should he — nevertheless — ¥. 49. 19. Sq.; 21. 123 
Hos. 13. 15; Deut. 18. 26; Jer. 4. 30; 50. 113; 51. 53; like- 
wise Wh ¢hat.../ Ecc. 6. 3; 8. 12; similarly Da ¢f also — 
1 O3 although. Josh. 22. 7, or ON O43 etzamsi Ecc. 8. 17; the 
mere zf in the protasis may be used as an expedient to ex- 
press this, Ecc. 6. 3@.— Elsewhere a protasis of this kind is 
shown by the position of the words merely in the character 
of an antithesis, acc. § 354, as Is. 49. 4. 


CONCLUSION. 


LONGER AND LIMITED SENTENCES. 


This is the construction of the simple or the compound$363. 
sentence in Hebrew; and the construction of many protases 
and long series of thoughts is in general sufficiently clear. 
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The insertion of other sentences within a sentence, paren- 
thetical sentences, changes in the midst of a sentence, or also 
in the course of connected sentences, from the construction 
with which the writer began, occur to a larger extent than 
has been noticed: still these particulars must be examined in 
the connexion in which each occurs, and in accordance with 
the style of each author. — 


The connexion of sentences is carried on in most cases acc. § 340 sq. 
by the simple or complex azd: but when a great picture is to be pro- 
duced with conciseness and brevity, sentence may press on sentence 
without any and, acc. § 349.. 3, as Is. 30. 33. 
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Dyy nysw 


187 
187 
180 


IY 43 
Niv 238 


Ww 


228 


NY 238 
WW 256 


py 


127 


ON? DY 323 


nw 


108 


3 41 
DH 9 


Ay oy 216 

n2ew 238 

MAY 270 
py 103, 23 
nipw 186 | 


Dn 178, 189 - 
oy t 


NIB 25 
MIW 150 
D'3W 267 
nay 173 
Oywyy 158 
by pw 122 note 
OpY 181 
DTWypY 157 


A 


m1, 47, 48 
=r 161 
INF 146 
NIpNE 195 
bon 161 
boom 157 


“RNDIA 250 


pinn 161 
DIN 146 
awn 161 


nriwn 217, 220, 266 


%> NNM 222, 336 
“RNR 164 
ANA 263 
OI 227 
YY) 108 
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e P 
“BAND 157 nip. 68 
ME 105 1337 250 
%H 146, 213, 256 POYDVD WiIp 287 
WE 256 “PIP 158 
Nvp_ 189 o=sp 29, 88, 186 
NPNH 270 nonp 175 
pyr Nop 287 mp 170 
WIZ 106 7D 158 
“yD 337 mp 227 
"35 209 Mp 227 
3H 209 N-ONMP 253 
DIE 178 nnp 238 
UDID 220 D'p 52, 121 
Abbi 164 opp 158 
Dye 174 Upp 121 
ninyb 174 bpp 158 
mip" Nps 156 Psp 163 
DEE 196 np 187 
ME 300 Nip 194 
OPONe 157 Ip 29 
nwp 174, 186 
¥ 
¥ (p. 1.) 49 7 
KINI 74 \ 51, 60, 63, 66, 71 
Dips 176 WD 238 
WS 227 niny 238 
my 227 owes 186 
1DOY 255 "35 293 
Oyoy 158 4 209 
YAIDY 106 ninsy 189 
PY 227 ax 14 
$8 92 13) 165 


YE 138 pp) 204 


” 
oy 
WA 
39 
D7 

ON Pp) 
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238, 293 
146 
211 
256 
157 
354 
354 


w 


vw Y 


50 


wy 181 


wy 181 
NY 227 
byw 181 


nay 
INV 


ONY 


nny 
aw 


yay 
may 


ho) 7 


bya 
niyav 
py my 
"mY 
NYY 
i) 
Nvy 
my 
oy 

bx ov 
B2DY 


93, 94 
157 
114 


Oy 41 
DW 92 


*sirr 
nD oY 


naw 
oywyr 
yay 
TQpy 


103, 23 


} 186 
) 178, 189 . 


29 


} 150 
4 267 


173 
158 
122 note 
181 


nsvypw 157 


bb on 


OWN 


DIN 
bin 


9 


1, 47, 48 
161 

146 

195 

161 

157 

250 

161 

146 

161 

217, 220, 266 


"| 222, 336 


164 


\ 263 


227 
108 
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INDEX OF SOME HEBREW WORDS. 


2 161 
: 84, 197 


227 
228 
251 


| 251 
“| 195 


63 


t 
"| 122 note 


LAR AR AR AAR RAR SARA RR AR RST 


Mee 
P3O¥M 197 
oa 
MIBRE 196 
DD. 178 
nyaee 196 


MA 79, 238 — 


yINR 63 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


A-sound, p. 43, 98, of motion 
154 sq., with verbs 162 sq. 

Abbreviations 2. 

Abstract 109 sq, 113, 114, 116, 
120, expressed by the plur. 132, 
by the fem. sing. 117, 122, 132, 
construction of 214. 

Accents, 74 Sq. 

Accusative, 146 sq., 173, 174, 
190, 191 sq., 208, as a Vocative 146, 


free subordination of 146 sq., of. 


the instrument with pass. verb 
192, of nearer definition 192, 
146 sq., with verbs 194 sqq., 
double acc. 194, 195 sq., acc. 
with DIN 148, 190. 

Adjective, 108, 121, 224, witha 
subst. 198, 199 sq., with the art. 190. 

Adverb, 80, 85, 147, 192, in ap- 
position 200, as predicate 206. 

Apposition, 203 sq. 

Article, 133, its use 189 sq., with 
the Voc. 219, with the part. 224, 
with the constr. st. 201 sq. 

Assimilation, 65 sq. ; 

Cardinal numbers, v. Number. 

Case, 145. 

Chatef-vowels, 45, 48 sq. with 
gutt. 46, 59 sq., non-gutt. 45. 


Cholem, with & 55. 
Cohortative, 162 sq. 
Collectiva, 132, syntax 214. 
Communia, 129. 
Comparative, 156. 
Composition, 28, 187 sq. 
Concretum, 143. _ 
Conditional sentences, 234 sq. 
Conjunctions, 158 sq. 
Consonants, 52 sq., reduplication 
of 65 sq., aspirated 33 sq , changes 
of 55 sq., transposition 65 sq., 
assimilation 65 sq., softened at 
the end of a syllable into a vowel 


64, successive occurrence of the. 
same consonant avoided 66 sq. 


Construction, 
150, 199 sq. 
Contracted diphthongs, 34, 

47 sq. 
Copula, 206 sq. 


integer vitae 


Counter-tone, 69 sq., 74. 

Dagesh, 38, forte and lene 38, 
dirimens 42, euphonicum, con- 
junctivum 72, lene 54. 

Dative, ? the sign of 156, or 
oY 157. 
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VOIP 161 nEBE 173 
WOR 84, 197 P32) 197 
ie 2e7 AIVRA 35 
Maree MIRE 196 
WYP 251 DoDI 178 
ae oo MIDE 196 
Ma ayel 125 | nM 79, 238 
“YR 63 YIN 63 


- $3 
DDR 122 note 


.) 


RAP ADR A RAAF AFANA ARRAN TAN 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


A-sound, p. 43, 98, of motion 
154 sq., with verbs 162 sq. 
Abbreviations 2. 


Abstract 109 sq, 113, 114, 116, 
120, expressed by the plur. 132, 
by the fem. sing. 117, 122, 132, 
construction of 214. 

Accents, 74 sq. 

Accusative, 146 Sq., 173, 174, 
190, 191 sq., 208, as a Vocative 146, 
free subordination of 146 sq., of 
the instrument with pass. verb 
192, of nearer definition 192, 
146 sq., with verbs 194 sqq., 
double acc. 194, 195 sq., acc. 
with NIN 148, 190. 

Adjective, 108, 121, 224, witha 
subst. 198, 199 sq., with the art. 190. 

Adverb, 80, 85, 147, 192, in ap- 
position 200, as predicate 206. 

Apposition, 203 sq. 

Article, 133, its use 189 sq., with 
the Voc. 219, with the part. 224, 
with the constr. st. 201 sq. 

Assimilation, 65 sq. 

Cardinal numbers, v. Number. 

Case, 145. 

Chatef-vowels, 45, 48 sq. with 
gutt. 46, 59 sq., non-gutt. 45. 


Cholem, with &@ 55. 
Cohortativ.e, 162 sq. 
Collectiva, 132, syntax 214. 
Communia, 129. 
Comparative, 156. 
Composition, 28, 187 sq. 
Concretum, 143. _ 
Conditional sentences, 234 sq. 
Conjunctions, 158 sq. 
Consonants, 52 sq., reduplication 
of 65 sq., aspirated 33 sq , changes 
of 55 sq., transposition 65 sq., 
assimilation 65 sq., softened at 
the end of a syllable into a vowel 


64, successive occurrence of the. 
same consonant avoided 66 sq. 


Construction, 
150, 199 sq. 
Contracted diphthongs, 34, 

47 Sq. 
Copula, 206 sq. 


integer vitae 


Counter-tone, 69 sq., 74. 


Dagesh, 38, forte and lene 38, 
dirimens 42, euphonicum, con- 
junctivum 72, lene 54. 

Dative, ? the sign of 156, or 
by 157. 


264 


Degrees of Comparison, 213, 
v. Comparison. 


Desiderative stem, 94. 

Dialects, 27. 

Diminutives, 123. 

Diphthongs, 42, 47 sq. 

Dual, its ending 51, meaning and 
construction 132 sq. 

Ellipsis of the Relative, 223 sq., 


- of the pronouns 223 sq., con- 
junctions 235, 237. 

Emphasis, 212 sq. 

Feminine, Endings of 126 sq., 
in stat. constr. 152 sq., of plur. 
131 sq., use of in abstract nouns 
122, in collective nouns 132, at- 
tachment of 135 sq., rarely with 
the inf. 170. 


Final letters, 32. 
Futurum exactum, 234. 


Gender, 125 sq. Neuter wanting 
126, the masc. without an exter- 
nal sign 126, fem. without the 
same 128 sq., necessary addition 
of the fem. ending 129; syntax of 
214 Sq. 

Genitive, 149 sq., 197 Sq., eX- 
pressed by circumlocution 202 sq, 
two meanings of 197 sq. 


Gutturals, 58—64, the A-sound 
most akin to them 61, in relation 
to reduplication 62, concurrence 
of avoided 62 sq., become in- 
audible 63 sq., change into a 
vowel 64. 


Hebrew language, place in the 
Semitic stock 26, 30, historical 
changes 27, poetic language 26, 
dialects 27, nature of the Semitic 
in general 28 sq., of the Hebrew 
in particular 30. 

Halfpassive, 97. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Half-vowels, 56 sq. 

Hellenistic pronunciation of 
the letters, 34, 39, 53- 

Hif-i], 94 sq., formation 98 sq., 
107 sq., 141, return to Qal 96. 

Hithpa-el, 95 sq., with acc. 95, 
with passive vowels 99, 108, with 
prefixed verbal persons 141, part. 
125. 

Hof-al, 98 sq., with future pre- 
fixes 141, part. 125, with acc. 100. 

I-sound, 43, 46 sq. 


Imperative, !61sq, strengthened 
form 162, in relation to the Vol. 
and Cohor. 163, with the Vav of 
sequence 167 sq., 231 sq., ex- 
pressed by the inf. abs. 220. 


Imperfect, 100 sq., 102—4, for- 


mation 104—8, with the Vav of 
sequence 164—6, 229 sq., with 
suffixes 176 sq. 

Impersonal construction etc., 
204 Sq., 215 sq. 

Inchoative stem, 94. 

Indirect narration, 226. 

Infinitive, use and formation of, 
109, 160—72, 102sq., 196sq., 200, 
209, emphatic use of the inf. abs. 
212 sq., interjectional use 220 sq., 
the inflexion of 19 note. 

Interjectional 
219 sq. 

Interjections, 80. 


sentences, 


Intransitive, v. Half-passive. 

Interrogative particles, 8y, 
133 sq., 218. 

Interrogative sentences, 217 
sq., disjunctive questions 237. 

K’thib, 37. 

Letters, names and origin 29 sq., 
used as numeral signs 33,° written 
but not spoken 36. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Liquids 55 sq. 

Literae quiescentes 44, motae 
44, otiantes 44, dilatabiles, 33. 

Mappiq, 39. 

Maqgqef, 76, 79, 44. 

Mass6ra, 37. 

Métheg, 74, 44 bis, 79. 

Middle syllables, 41, 47. 

Moods, 145 sq., 152-72, 102 sq. 

Mutes, 53 sq., 6 aspirated 53. 

Negatives, 216 sq., 150 sq., not 
repeated in the second clause 232- 

Nif-al, 94, too, 106, 

Noun, 83, 108 sq., its relations 
in the sentence 146—s5s4. 


Noun-stems, simple stem 109 sq. 
reduplicated stems 115 sq., with 
external augmentation 117 Sq., 
with -— of motion 154, with 
suffixes 178—82. 

Number, 126, 129 sq., Syntax of, 
214 sq. 

Numerals, 184—6, 198, 199, di- 
stributive 213. 


Object, position in thesentence 210. 
Ordinal numbers, 186, 199. 
Paalal, 91. 


Participle, 109, 144, meaning and 
use 123 sq., formation 124 sq., 
with suffixes 181 sq., 23 sq., Syn- 
tax 199, 224, 228, change of into 
verbum finitum 232 sq. 


Passive, 97—I100, sometimes ex- 
pressed by Nif-al 95, 205 sq. 

Pathach furtive, 45. 

Pause, 7I sq. 


Perfect, 1o1sq., formation 104 sq., 
with Vav of sequence 166 sq., 
229 sq., as a Precative 159. 
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Person, 125 sq., signs of with 
nouns 135 sq., with verbs 139 sq., 
syntax 214 sq. 

Pi-el, 91 sq., 98, distinguished 
from Hif-il 93, tense-forms 107 sq. 

Pluperfect, ror. 


Plural, 126, endings of nouns 
130 sq., where we use the sing. 
131 sq., expressive of honour 
132, forming abstracts 132, at- 

tachment of 135 sq. 


Pd-el, 96. 
Poetical language, 26 sq. 
Position of words, 209 sq. 
Precative, 159. | 
Predicate, 206 sq., position 210, 
agreement with subject 214. 
Prefixes, 172 sq. 
Prepositions, 155 sq., showing 
traces of a plur. 183, different 
origin of the ending ‘— in others 


184, prefixed 172 sq., compound 
157 sq., used as adverbs 158, 


Present, how expressed I1ol, 102 
sq., 166, 229, 124. 

Pronouns, 88, demonstrative 81 
sq., 134 sq., interrogative 81, 133, 
personal 134 sq., relative 82 sq., 
221 sq., correlative 237; their 
person, gender and number 134 
$q-, Construction and position 203, 
emphatically used 212, 213 sq., 
reflexive, how expressed 213, 
pronoun of the third pers. without 
copula 206 sq. 


Proper names, 119, 187 sq., 197. 

Pu-al, 98. 

Punctuation, 37 sq. 

Puncta extraordinaria, 37. 

Qal, 92, 96, active and half-pas- 
sive 98 sq., perf. and imperf. 
104 sq. 
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Qamess-chatiaf, distinguished 
from Qamess 43 sq. 


Q’ri, 37 sq., perpetuum, 37. 

Quadriliterals and Quinque- 
literals, 83. 

Rafe, 39. 

-Reduplicaton of the first con- 
sonant of a word 71 sq., how far 
in Gutturals 62 sq. 

Reflexive Nif-al, 
Hithpael. 

Relative Sentences, 221 sy, 
without relative particles 223 sq. 


stems, v. 


Repetition of words, 212 sq. 


Roots, primary 28, triliteral 29, 
vocalic modifications of 29 sq., 
stages of 80 sq., rarely more than 
triliteral 83, distinction of roots 
according to their radical letters 
85—9I, concurrence of many 
weak radicals in, 91. 

Scriptioplena et defectiva, 44. 

Sentences, 189, 204 sq., negative 
216 sq., interrogative 217 sq., 
interjectional 219 sq., relative 
221 sq, copulative 227 sq., cau- 
sal 233 sq, antithetical 233 sq., 
correlative 234 sq. 


Sh’va, 44 sq., closing a syllable, 
guiescens 45, beginning a syllable, 
mobile 45, mobile before the 6 
aspirated mutes 53 sq., with Guttu- 
rals 59. 

Sibilants, 55, transposed 65 sq, 

Sounds, theory of 31, 39 sq. 

Spiritus lenis, 35, 40, 58. 

Status constructus, 148—54, for- 
mation of I51 sq., use of 148 sq., 
197 sq-, 223, consequences of 
200 sq. 7 | 


SUBJECTS. 


Stems, meaning 83, formation 84, 
verbal stems 91 sq., with the di- 
stinction of voice 97 sq., with the 
distinction of tense 100 sq., nomi? 
nal stems 108 sq , stem-building 
of participles 124 sq. 

Subject, left indefinite 204° sq., 
position 210. 

Substantive, 108, without pl. 131 

Suffixes, 147 sq., 174 sq., with 
the verb 176 sq., with the noun 
178 sq., with participle and infi- 
nitives 184 sq., with particles 182 sq. 

Superlative, 213. 


Syllable, 29, 39—42. 

Tense, meaning of, 100 sq., the 
perfect 1o1 sq., the imperfect 102 
Sq-, Consecutive 163 sq. , 229 sq. 

Tone, 67 sq. 

Tone-long vowels, 42, 68. 

Vav of descriptive sentences 227 
sq-, of antithesis 227. 


Vav of 
229—31 


sequence, 163 — 8, 


Verb, 28, 82—5,91 sq., with suffixes 
176 sq., with accusative and pre- 
positions 192 sq., indefinite 204 
sq.; the verb to be 206, par- 
ticles used for 182 sq., 207 sq., 
position of, 210, finite with inf. 
abs. 212sq., agreement in number 
and person with its subject 214 
Sq., combination of two to express 
one idea 196 sq.. 

Vocative, 219 sq. 

Vowel signs, 34 sq., coincidence 
with the old vowel-letters 44. 
Vowels, 39 sq., fragmentary 34—7 

sq-, importance of in word-build- 
ing 29, 107. 
Word-building, 28, 107 sq. 


INI rere MR eres 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL CORRECTIONS. 


page line page _itline page line 
2 7 3n33 WPL} 107 lob NOD] 154 813 won 
4 6 Op itro | 7 and) — 8b AoW 
5 ot rrr 14 DW) 158 1b mind 
a. Y 239) 113 14b MYA} 159 20 ps 
aa. @ mapt| 114 19 piwy 162 13 0 
— 10 nw 7 DyD| 16318 nay 
7 2 NIZ| — 1b 33/3167 7b ANA 
8 1, 6,7 (NY I16 = 12 N2p2| — tb mm 
9 9 | WAN?) — 18 HVA} 177 th angwN 
12 I ans | — 6b 2208 179s 7b p2359p 
— 9 mannan, — = rb MI88M) 180 5b rip3) 
— 10 (Hithp.) AMEN) 119 8 yD ie, ame 2: 
— — (Nif.) INF 3 | 122 3b osy and meey 181 It 2 
13 I AND? | 123 Ib ND 182 15 133°) 
13 4 MIND] 12416 M1| 184 gb 0 
21 2b* WA |127 18 Non) 185  13b AND 
_ Ib IMI? | 132 9 miby 187 = Ib 325 
24 Ib 7 T1133 -14b iby 188 8 oyany 
25 3b 1) i “Yli94 0 2b INN 
40 14b ONG? | 1367 yyi2or 3b TBD 
45 1b NUD} — 8b = AON NON! 202 4b nwa 
48 10 PN1137 5 D'NDY!208 8b "bon? 
51 Is WY) 138 9 14b ONOM| 222 5 W333 
63. ~=—-‘Ib nNap> 141 rob MOM | 223 Ib 7S 
69 12b POP’) 142 tb —|!225 16 WN 
73 Ib nove? 143. 5b MIBPM| 228 4 ann 
9! Ib anid }144 OR 236 8 =62b bys 
Ior 18 MBI) 147 17d DION 237. ~+ILob +) 
Io5 17 straiten|153 2b “Ia 
106 5b 3WN3' 154 13 2! 


* b = from below. 


It having been observed that in the course of the press-work some vowels 
have come off so as to be found wanting in a certain number of copies, the 
reader’s attention is directed to the above list of words in which such faults 
may be expected to appear. 
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